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FOREWORD 


The idea of presenting a Volume of Indian and Eastern Studies to 
Dr. F. W. Thomas, C.I.E. on the occasion of his 72nd birthday was first 
discussed by us with Mr. M. N. Kulkami, Manager of the Kamatak 
Publishing House, Bombay, in November, 1937, as we were then busy with 
the work of founding the New Indian Antiquary to be published by this 
firm with effect from April, 1938. Mr. Kulkarni having readily expressed 
his willingness to publish the proposed volume a Festschrift Committee con- 
sisting of Dewan Bahadur Dr. S. K. Aiyangar, Dr, V. S. Sukthankar, 
Dr. S. K. De and Dr. L. Samp was formed with a view to invite contributions 
to this Festschrift from Oriental Scholars all over the world. The response 
to the Committee's appeal was very generous and representative as will be 
seen from the number and variety of papers included in the present volume 
though, as a matter of fact, some papers meant for the volume could not 
be published, having been received too late for publication. We offer our 
grateful thanks to the members of the Festschrift Committee for their active 
co-operation, to the Publishers for the self-sacrificing spirit in which they 
have helped us in honouring an eminent Orientalist and to all the contributors 
to the volume, but for whose prompt and effective collaboration our efforts 
would not have been crowned with success. The Kamatak Printing Press also 
deserve our best thanks for their efficiency and promptness in executing the 
printing of the volume as elegantly as possible in spite of the heavy pressure 
of woric connected with the New Indian Antiquary, 

S. M. Katre. 

P. K Code. 


Poona, 4- 
21st March, 1939. 




Dear Professor Thomas, 


We feel it a great privilege to he permitted to offer you on this auspicious 
occasion of your 72nd birthday our humble tribute in the form of this Volume 
of Oriental Studies in partial redemption of the deep debt of our gratitude 
to you for your unceasing labours in the field of Indology for over half a 
century. The Bibliography of your ivritings included in the present Volufne 
bears testimony to your early love for the Greek and Latin Studies which, at 
the very commencement of your scholarly career got fortunately diverted to 
Sanskritistic and allied studies on which you have left an abiding mark of your 
progressive scholarship, and deep erudition born of ripe experience of life and 
literature, which has revivified some of the standing problems of Indology and 
opened new vistas of research for fellow-scholars in the field, -As a stalwart 
pioneer in the field of studies pertaining to the Greater India opened by the 
explorations of Sir Aurel Stein and others your investigations have proved 
a veritable load-stone attracting the attention and energy of Indologists to fair 
fields and pastures new. In the field of Ancient Indian Civilization and Culture 
requiring a thorough knowledge of ancient scripts and languages your assiducnis 
study of the Tibetan and Chinese texts pertaining to Buddhism has illumined 
many a dark corner in the innermost recesses and ramifications of this field 
fraught with traps and pitfalls for the novices. Your association with the 
Library of the India Office as its Librarian is one of the longest on record atid 
it is gratifying to remember how by your genial temperament and cordial man- 
ners you have furthered the cause of Indology during the tenure of that office 
for over a quarter of a century. It was, therefore, a fitting recognition of your 
manifold academic activities that you have been the recipient of numerous 
honours conferred on you such as your appointment as Boden Professor of 
Sanskrit at Oxford, Chairman of the Oriental Section of the British Academy 
and Honorary Member of numerous learned bodies of status and standing all 
over the world. The esteem and veneration or rather the spontaneous feelings 
of brotherhood engendered by your work for the advancement of studies 
in connection with Indies past culminated in your election as the President 
of the All India Oriental Conference held at Trivandrum in December, 1937, 
The Volume of studies now being presented to you is a further extension of 
this tribute made possible by the cordial co-operation of our Western confreres 
in the field of Indology, who join hands with us in offering you this tribute 
and wishing you long life and prosperity. 

S. M. Katre S. Krishnaswami Aiyangar 

P. K. Code Vishnu S. Sukthankar 

SusHiL Kumar De 
Lakshman Sarup 


March 21, 1939. 
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Scholar (1885 — 1891) & Fellow (1892 — 8) of Trinity College, Cambridge. 

Head Master’s Assistant, King Edward’s School, Birmingham (1891 — 8). 

Assistant Librarian (1898 — 1903) & Librarian (1903-1927), India Ofl&ce. 

Lecturer in Comparative Philology, University College, London (1908 — 1935). 
Reader in Tibetan in the University of London, 1912 (?). 
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sity of London, 

Honorary Secretary (Director 1921 — 2) of the Royal Aaatic Society, 1920 — 1. 
Honorary Treasurer of the Aristotelian Society, 1923 — 8. 
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Boden Professor of Sanskrit in the University of Oxford & Fellow of Balliol College, 
1927—1938. 

President of the Ninth Session of the All-India Oriental Conference, & of its Section 
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Temporary Lecturer in the Post-Graduate Department of the Calcutta University, 
1938. 

M. A. (Cambridge), M. A. (Oxford), Hon. Ph. D., Munich, Hon. D. Lit., Allahabad. 
Fellow (Member of (Council & Chairman of Section IV, Oriental Studies) of the 
British Academy. 

Foreign Member of the Norwegian Academy. 

Corresponding Member of the Russian Academy. 

Corresponding Member of the Prussian Academy of Sciences, 
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Foreign Honorary Member of the American Academy of Arts .& Sciences. 

Honorary Member of the American Oriental Society. 

Honorary Fellow of the Asiatic Society of Bengal. 

Honorary Member of the Bombay Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society. 

Honorary Member of the Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute. 

(Corresponding Member of the Oriental Institute in Prague. 
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Oriental & African Studies. 

Member of (Council of the India Society. 

Member of (Council of the British Institute of Philosophy. 


I ' 

Has received the title Vidydvdridhi from the Sri Bharat Dhanna lAahaniandaL 
Has received the title Jndnabandku from the Sanskrit College, Calcotto. 

Has received a medal for Buddhist Studies awarded at the celebration in Tokyo, 
1934, of the 200()th anniversary of Buddha’s death. 



DR, THOMAS- • 


By 

THE LIBRARIAN, India Office. 

The India Ofl&ce Library knew him as “ Dr. Thomas ”, and he remains 
just that for its staff : he has become Professor Thomas in other places, but 
not here. WHO*S WHO says (and its authority is not to be impugned) that 
Frederick William Thomas was bom on the 21st of March, 1867. We must 
believe it ; but it is not easy to do so. He was educated at King Ekiward’s 
School, Birmingham, and Trinity College, Cambridge. After graduating with 
First Class honours in the Classical Tripos (1889) he proceeded M.A in 1893, 
having been electtxi Fellow of his College in 1892. In the latter year he 
joined the staff of his old school as Headmaster’s Assistant and retained 
this position until 1898. It was in these early years that he gave the first 
published evidences of his many-sided interest in India in two valuable studies, 
British education in India (1891) and Mutual influence of Muhammadans 
and Hindus in India (1892), And to this first phase in his career also belongs 
the outstanding publication which has placed many students and historians 
in his debt, — ^the translation of Bajja’s Har$acarita, in which he collaborated 
with E, B. Cowell. A complete bibliography of his works will be found 
elsewhere in this volume, and I will not attempt to summarize it here. But 
in speaking of the debt which we all owe to him I am inevitably reminded 
of the work which figures simply as ' Thomas ’ in the notes to WiNTERNriz’s 
Geschichte der indischen Litteratur ; that is to say his edition of the Kavlndra- 
vacana-samuccaya (Bibliotheca Indica, 1912). The nature and the frequency 
of the references to this publication are a measure of its importance as a 
source-book, for the history of Sanskrit literature. 

In 1898 began that long period of thirty years’ devoted service to oriental 
learning in general and to the India Office Library in particular, in virtue of 
which (I suppose) the Editors have selected me — as one of the successors or 
epigoni of Dr. Thomas in the India Office Library — ^to compose this praiasti. 
Certainly I have (me qualification for the task — that only a librarian can 
measure the merit which a previous librarian has accumulated for the benefit 
of his successors. When I first joined the India Office Library it was in fact 
suggested to me that Dr. Thomas had left nothing more to be done in what 
was then ^ particular charge in the Library. I have not, of course, found 
this to be' altogether true ; for the reason that far-sighted and far-reaching 
plans cannot be completed in an official generation. And what was done for 
the Library in those thirty years was not only great in achievement, but great 
also because — as Dr. Thomas once said to me — “ it had at least become clear 
what remained to be done ”. I dpubt whether an administration can leave 
a better. legacy t ha g to it clear what remains to be done. There are 
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l^^ds of Dr. Thomas in the India Office Library, but I must not give away 
tihe secrets of the trade 1 however, one of his obiter dicta to the staff — We 
can't always give them what they want : but we can at least give them courte- 
sy ” — may perhaps go on record without impropriety as a profitable saying. 
(Whether he actually said it or not is a matter of minor importance. The 
l^ends that grow up around a personality are significant, even if they are 
not exactly true). 

To turn again to mere facts, Dr. Thomas was appointed Assistant 
Librarian in 1898, when C. H. Tawney was Librarian, and succeeded Tawney 
as Librarian in 1903. He retired at the age of sixty in 1927, after a longer 
service in the Library (as Assistant Librarian and Librarian) than any pre- 
vious Librarian except the first. Sir Charles Wilkins, who held office for 
thirty-five years (1801-1836). 

During this long period he received academic honours from every quarter 
of the world. The University of Munich conferred on him an honorary 
Doctorate of Philosophy ; he became Honorary Secretary and Director 
(1921-22) of the Royal Asiatic Society, and Honorary Treasurer of the Aris- 
totelian Society ; Corresponding or Foreign Member of the Prussian Academy 
of Sciences, the Norwegian Academy, the Russian Academy, the American 
Academy of Arts and Sciences, the Gesellschaft der Wissenschaften, Gottingen ; 
and a fellow of the British Academy. He was appointed Reader in Tibetan 
in the London University, a Member of the (Soveming Body of the School of 
Oriental Studies, and (1908-1935) Lecturer in Comparative Philology at 
University College (London University). On his retirement he was awarded 
the honour of C. I. E. 

By a fortunate chance the period of Dr. Thomas’ librarianship coincided 
with one of the major events in the annals of literary discovery — the recovery 
by Sir Aurel Stein, from the sands of Turkestan, of a mass of manuscripts 
and documents in Sanskrit, Kuchean, Khotanese and Tibetan. The thousands 
of Tibetan documents of the Stein Collection which thus came to the India 
Office at once claimed, and have ever since retained, the first place among 
Dr. Thomas’ manifold interests. As Librarian he imposed admirable order 
upon this great collection, and as a scholar he devoted years of patient research 
to the interpretation of these unique and very ancient documents. Some of 
the results of these researches have been made public from time to time, and 
they are being gathered together and completed in his Tibetan literary texts 
and documents concerning Eastern Turkestan^ of which the first volume was 
published by the Royal Asiatic Society in 1935, and the second is now almost 
ready for publication. A third volume will, in due course, complete the re- 
cord of a research which, whether judged by the importance of its results or by 
the qualities which have made those results possible, must always rank as 
one of the outstanding achievements of oriental scholarship. 

I have been led to digress from the biographer’s duty of recording in 
order the periods of Dr. Thomas’ life because there are from one point of 
view no periods in a life devoted to a single purpose. But I ou^t to have 
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xi 


recorded that he retired from the India Office in 1927, at the age of wxty, to 
commence another phase of service in the same cause though in another capa- 
city, as Boden Professor of Sanskrit in the University of Oxford, having been 
elected to fill that very distinguished Chair in succession to the late Professor 
A. A. Macdonell. The Congress of Orientalists met at Oxford in that year, 
and as Chairman of the Organizing Committee and President of a Section he 
was faced with heavy demands upon his energies at a time when he was orga- 
nizing his lectures and other professorial duties. But he gave then, as always, 
the impression of having an inexhaustible fund of surplus energy in reserve, 
and of somdiow managing to find or make time to carry on his usual activi- 
ties, whatever additional claims might be made upon him. Oxford has for 
a relatively long period (1927-1938) had the good fortune to benefit by his 
superabundant energy, and his willingness at all times to expend it. To 
speak of retirement in connection with Dr. Thomas is always misleading. He 
does not retire, except to begin again. And he began the next period of his 
life — if I must divide his life into periods — before the official termination of 
the preceding period by accepting an invitation to preside over the Ninth 
Session of the All-India Oriental Conference held at Trivandrum in 1937. In 
his presidential address on that occasion he gave a very valuable and com- 
prehensive survey of the state of oriental learning, of its achievements up to 
the present through the co-operative labours of students, and of the lines along 
which such further efforts may with profit be directed. His friends in England 
had anticipated that he would return after a few weeks in India. But he 
found other things to do there, — Calcutta University thought it would be a 
good thing if he gave a course of lectures there. Ho thought so too. And 
after that he thou^t it would be a good thing to discuss Sanskrit learning 
with the pandits in Khatmandu, and (as is his habit) translated the thought 
into fact. If he could have gCKie further he would (I suspect) have done so. 
But he h^ come back now, to resume — as if there had been no interruption — 
his normal labours. Long may they continue ! 


H. N. Randi^ 
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KHOTANESE NAMES 

By 

H. W. BAILEY, Cambridge. 

Kbotan has for many years been central in the woi^ of Professor F. W. 
Thomas, and it is a great pleasure to me to be able to offer him, as a bkfo 
to a pisai, a miscellany of Khotanese names from unpublished documents. It 
is possible here only to give preliminary notes. The texts will be published in 
full elsewhere. In the hope of lightening the transcription the distinction of 
i and i and the non-etymological anusv^ have been ignored. 

1. dTTvattirai. 

P. 2786.74 dTTvattxrai prramauha ttathdgata iaribadrri * the chief tathSgata 
Sribhadra of Drrvattirai.’ 

Qi. 00269.43 drrvdttirai hiye hivi ai/^ camels of the master ol 

DrrvatGrai.* 

The place is called Udro-tir and Dro-tir in Tibetan texts, see F. W. 
Thomas, Tibetan Literary Texts and Documents concerning Chinese Tur- 
kestan (which I quote below as Thomas) and JRAS 1930.61. 

2. gumattlrai, 

P. 2786.123 gumattirai dkart ‘ the acarya of Gumatdrai ’ and the same in 

s/ 

line 37 is given as gvdmittirai asan 

Ch. 00269.37 gumattirai rrispuri hlya drrayi ula ‘the three camels of the 
Prince of Gumattirai.’ 

StaQ-Holstein roll 41 cdni ttuttu gumattlri basi paste padaide ‘ Cairi ttuttu 
was pleased to (re) build the stupa^of Gumgcttiri.’ 

Ch. (X)269.48 gumattirai hiye hxvt drraysi ‘the draught-animals (?) of the 
master of Gumattirai.’ 

Or. 8212 (162) B 23 gumattlra vx ‘ in Gumattira ' in reference to the works 
of Srri Vijatta Sagrrauma there. 

Mazar Tagh c. 0020, 3 gumattxrya bisamjo ‘in the Bhik^usah^ia of 
Gumattlra.’ 

In Tibetan the name is IJgum-tir and yguniHStir (Thomas p. 7,108). 
The stupa of Gumattira was famous. 

3. guttaxi^ani, 

Ch. 00269.111 mihe vd rrvxye dydme pyatsa aUna naradadu si guttau^ani 
tsdni ‘ we went out from the presence of the king, t hink i ng, we will 
go to Guttau^ani.’ 
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This is the Chinese name of the Gofir§a or GoSrhga hill in Khotan, which 
is named in Tibetan Gau-to6an, ygehu-to§an, ygehu-ton-4an, 5gibu-te-6an, 
Qs^u-te-^an (Thomas p. j5-7, 103, 109, 306). 

4. samanyana. 

Ol 00274, 2 r 3 ttrrivilai mestii samany^a hisarnja si vedyaUld khu dcdri 
devd, ‘the great Tripitaka-knower, in the Samanya Bhiksusafi^ 
named VedyaSla, like the ac^a Deva/ 

This is the monastery known in the Tibetan texts as So-ma-fta and Sum- 
fia (Thomas p. 118) and in Chinese as So-mo-?o, in Middle Chinese pronun- 
ciation * Sa-mu^L-nziak. The Khotanese form sdmanyana is formed with the 
adjectival suffix -ana. 


5. arndna. 

In P. 2787 Srri Vi^ Sagnama is said to have made a vow (praijidhSna) 
and later to have been bom in Khotan. He reigned at least twelve years, if 
a statement in Or. 8212 (162) is correct, and was active^ in building. There 
is a reference to the building of the sakharma arndna ‘the SahghiulLma 
Aifiana' in P. 2787.94, and an allusion to the same monastery is found in 
C3i, 00273.59 drondifi sagoi. It is the "or-non of Tibetan texts, tmt not the 
Khotanese word urydna, as proposed BSOS viii 935. It is now also possible 
to confirm the identity of *OT-non (Thomas p. 322) with 'or-myoA-nag 
(Thomas p. 133). It is recorded there : Then King Vijaya-Sangiama, having 
built the monastery Gus-kyi-’or-myoh-nag, many of his female retinue attained 
Here too it is the same king Vi.'a Sahgrama. Tibetan my was pro- 
nounced n, so that evidently both names represent the same word. The word 
gus-kyi can also be recognized. It is the common Khotanese word guscya 
‘ deliverance,’ and to this the Tibetan text alludes in thar-par skyes ‘ bom to 
deliverance ', where thar-pa means ‘ to be freed.’ 

6. birgafjtdara and 7. phatniM, 

The place Birgaipdara is several times named in the documents. In 
Or. 9268 (edited by Konow, NTS ix 21 f.) Birgaipdara is associated with 
PhaipnS-, in adjectival form Phaipnaja-. We have here clearly the two 
places Pha-fia and Be-rka-hdra mentioned in Tibetan (Thomas p. 135). 

8. fndrgdfjtpadaiiai. 

In Ch. 00269.10 a teacher is named : ttaya-H margarjtpadaiSai ttrravUai 
dhafl prrarSibhdkaravarrda and again line 15 Uayi-Si mdrgabudeK^Si'^t 
ttrrivilai dkarl prranaibhdkaravarrda ‘ the great scholar, the path-instructor, 
the Tripitaka-knower, the acfirya Prajnabhakaravardhana.’ The word is 
adapted from Sanskrit mdrgopade§a, as ttrrivUai is adapted from tripifaka 
(which occurs as dri-bi-le in Tibetan, Thomas p. 316). The second form 
mdrgabudedSai'^ has apparently been changed from *mdrgubdeiai. It is 
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dear that we have here the word occurring in the Tibetan texts mo-rgu-bd€~H 
(Thomas p. 110), correctly explained as ‘way-shower.’ 

9. sumapauHa and 10. hulura 

S. 2471.266 f. a list of navauna rdrrida ‘kings of the NSgas' indudes the 
name Sumapauna. 

Ch. 00267.26 grahavidatta, sumapauna, hulura. 

This is the Naga-king named Sum-pon in the Tibetan texts (Thomas 
p. 119). The more famous Hiilura is the HuUuro nagam^ja of the Mahdvyut- 
patti (edited by Sakaki) 3279, and the Hu-lor of the Tibetan texts (Thomas 
p. 107). 



MIDDHA AND MIDDHAV^INS 


By 

P. V. BAPAT, Poona 

1. Middha (torpor) is mduded in the pair thina — (Sloth, stygna in 
San.) — ^middha, which is mentioned, times without number, in Buddhist Texts 
as one of the hindrances (nivaraija). If one wishes to attain any of the four 
or five trances, one must in the first place destroy those hindrances. Then 
only can one progress on the Path of the attainment of the Buddhist ideal. 
Thina-middha played such an important part in the opjXDsite camp of a 
Buddhist aspirer that it is called in the Suita-nipdta (437) the fifth division 
of Nora's army, with which the Buddha had to fight before he attained 
enlightenment under the Bodhi Tree. 

2. What is the meaning of thina-middha ? 

S. V. 103-105 gives the ahara (food, favourable conditions) as well as 
the anahara (unfavourable conditions) : — 

“ Atthi Wiikkhave arati, tandi, vijambhika, bhatta-sammado, cetaso ca 
linattaip* Tattha ayoniso manasikara-bahulikaro ayam aharo anuppannassa 
va thina-middhassa uppadaya, uppannassa va thina-middhassa bhiyyobhavaya 

vqniMya Atthi Bhikkhave arambha-dhatu, nikkama-dhatu, parak- 

kama-dlatu. Tattha yoniso manasikara-bahulikaro ayamahSro anuppannassa 
vS thina-middhassa anuppadaya uppannassa va thina-middhassa pahanaya” (i. 

“ There are, O mendicants, discontent, bodily indolence, yawning, drowsi- 
ness on accourit of food, and indisposition of the mind towards action. Un- 
wise indulgence in these things leads to the occurrence of sloth and torpor 
which may not yet have arisen and increases them if they have already 

arisen There are, 0 mendicants, elements of striving, efforts, or 

exertions. Wise application to these things will lead to the non-occurrence 
of sloth and torpor if they have not already arisen, or to their destruction 
if they have already arisen.” 

In this passage we get the constitutents that are favourable or unfavour- 
able both to thina as well as middha. In Sutta-nipdta 942 (niddaip tandiip 
sahe thinaip), we have in the place of middha, niddia (sleep) and tandi 
(indolence) coupled with thina. Arhatship is impossible unless one gives 
up both these factors along with four others (A. iii. 421). Thina-middha 
IB described as overpowering the mind of a mendicant, who does not take 
interest in the holy life, who entertains doubt about dhammas, who is 
growing in the daric for want of clearness of vision (A. iii. 69 ff). 

While showing how the five nivaraijas or hindrances can be construed 
as ten 5. v. 110 shows how kamacchanda (passionate desire), byapada (ill- 
will) and vicikicdia (doubt) can be taken as internal (ajjhatta) and ex- 
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temal (bahiddha), while of the remaining joint-words, thina (sloth) and 
uddhacca (flurry) correspond to the internal while middha (torpor) and 
kukkucca (worry) correspond to the external 

There is another x>assage in A. iv. 85-91 which throws more li^t on 
the nature of middha : 

Once upon a time \diile the Blessed One was living at Suipsumaragiri, 
in the deer-forest called Bhesakalavana, Mahamoggallana was living at the 
village Kalalavalamutta in the country of the Magadhas. The Buddha with 
his celestial eye saw Mahamoggallana nodding (while he was probably sitting 
in his place of retirement). He immediately came to the place and said 
to Mahlmoggallana that he was nodding. The other admitted the fact. 
The Buddha, thereupon, told him the various methods to be used one after 
the other, to shake off the middha or torpor that may overpower one. E^ch 
succeeding one was to be tried if the former did not succeed. He asked him to 
give up and not to indulge in those perceptions which bring 
torpor on him. If , that does not succeed, he is asked to ponder 
over in mind what he has learnt or mastered. Ne3d:, he has to 
recite aloud the texts that he has learnt by heart. If this fails, he 
has to wring and pull his ears and give a sharp rub to all his limbs. This 
also failing, he has to get up from his seat, wash his eyes, look at all the ten 
directions (the four major, four minor, the Zenith and the Nadir) at the 
stars and constellations of stars. He is also advised to keep before his mind 
the consciousness of the presence of light, even by night as by day. He 
has to keep his mind open, uncovered and flooded with light. Next he may 
walk on his gravel-path (cankama) with consciousness on the alert as 
he moves forward and backward. All these methods failing, he may lie down 
on his right side, in the posture of a lion’s slumber, with one leg across the 
other and keying uppermost in his mind the idea of getting up. He gets 
up quickly, as soon as he is awake, and dees not think of deriving any de- 
light in rolling on his bed. 

3. Let us turn to other canonical texts. Dkammasangat^i (§§ 1156, 
1157), Vihhanga 253, explain these words, thina and middha separately : 

Tattha katamaip thinaip? Ya cittassa akalyata akammafiflata, oliyana 
salliyana, linaip liyana liyitattaip thinam thiyana thiyitattaip cittassa — idaip 
vaccati thinaip. 

Tattha katamarp middharp ? Ya kdyassa akalyata akammafifiata, on^o 
pariyonaho, anto-samorodho, middharp, soppaip, pacalayika sopporp supino 
supitattaip — idarp vuccati middharp. 

Here if we read these words independmtly of the Commentaries, it ap- 
pears that thina was considered to be a mmtal condition, while the other 
was a physical one. Niddesa^ 423, while commenting on nidda and thina 
(in Sn, 942) gives the same interpretation as is quoted above of middha and 
thina respectively. Niddesc^ 163 confirms the interpretation of thina. 

4. Now let us turn to other non-canonical texts preceding the com- 
mentaries. 
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While discussing the questicMi as to the physical or mental addition of 
a person who sees a dream, Milinda-panka pp. 299-301 says that he dreams 
not while he is awake, nor while he is asleep, but when the mind is being 
overpowered by middha and yet it has not come to the condition of life- 
Gontinuum (api ca <^ckante middhe, asampatte bhavange, etthantie supinaip 
passati). For the mind goes back into life-continuum (bhavanga) when it 
has been thoroughly over-ridden by middha and so the mind does not work 
— as when one reaches the attainment of Cessation (Nirodha-sam&patti) — 
although there is the body. The Author, moreover , tells us that middha has 
three stages : the beginning, middle and end, which are further thus defined : 
“ Yo Maharaja, kdyassa onaho, pariyonaho dubbalyaip mandata akammaiinta 
kdyassa — ayam middhassa adi. 

Yo, Maharaja, kapiniddapareto vokiijiiaip jaggati, idaip middhassa 
majjhaip. Bhavanga-gati pariyosanarp. Majjhupagato kapinidddpareLo 

supinaip passati/' Later, it is added “Evameva kho, Maharaja, 

iagaro, na middha-samdpanno, ajjhupagato kapiniddarp, kapiniddapareto 
supinaip passati.” 

“That, O Great King, which is the shrouding, and wrapping up of 
the body, weakness, fed>leness, unworkability of the body, this is the b^in- 
ning of torpor. 

He, O Great King, who like a monkey goes to sleep and intermittently 
keQ)S awake — ^His state is the middle. 

To go back into the like-continuum is the end. It is in the middle state 
^en he has a monkey's doze that a man sees a dream.” Later it is added. 

“ Thus, O Great King, it is while he is awake (in so far as he is given 
to a monkey’s doze) but not (entirely) over-ridden by torpor that a man 
sees a dream.” Herei obviously the author takes middha to be a bodily con- 
dition. Elsewhere (p. 253) he says that even an Arhat cannot have any 
control over ten things including thina-middha. 

5. Netti-pakarm^ (pp. 86, 88) also explains these words in agreement 
with the spirit of Dhammasangatu, Vibhanga etc. “ Thinaip nama ya 
dttassa akallata, akammaniyata ; Middham nama yaip kdyassa Hnattaip ” 

6. Pefakopadesa, another important but less-known text, which may be 
described as a companion volume of the Netti-pakaratyx, explains (p. 3(X), 
Burmese Printed Text) middha as * fatigue of the body' (kayakilamatho), 
or as its unworkability, although in another place, strangely enou^, it is 
also explained as Cittassa^ jajata, Cittassa garuttaip etc., while thina is inter- 
preted as kayassa^ thitatfi, jalata, kayassa garuta, apassaddhi.* Elsewhere 
(p. 201) it says that even an Arhat is subject to mktdha, a bodily d^ement. 
And, therefore, it is not a hindrance. It is not necessarily a nTya raija f<M: 

1. With this cf. Abhtdharmakosavydkkyd ed by Woghiaba, p. 130, 
I® la Vaul6 Poussin's Abhk, ii 161, \diere even o^niiui is referred as also 
kayika. See below p. 12 §19 

2. We cann ot however be jp^fectly sure of the correctness of the Text ; for 
it is not faultless. 
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him. (Atthi pana Arahato kayakUesamiddhafi ca okkamati, na ca taip 
nivaraijaip. Tassa thinamiddhaip nivaraijan ti na ekairisena). 

7. Vimuttimaggap- another important book of Hinayana Buddhism, by 
one Upatissa, has something definite to say about middha. It gives (p. 48) 
three kinds of middha : that which is produced from food (aharaja), from 
(hot) season (utuja), and from mind (cittaja). It is only the last which 
the author considers as a hindrance (nivarai^a), while the other two are pos- 
sible to be found even in an Arhat. To support his view, he gives the author- 
itative statement of Anuruddha, who is reported to have said that fifty-five 
years had elapsed since he had destroyed the asavas (depravities) and had 
attained a state where there was no middha produced from cittaj but it was 
only twenty-five yeare since he had destroyed middha produced from food 
and hot-weather-conditions. Upatissa further says that although middha 
is a material quality, it is still a mental taint of a minor type (cetasika 
upakkilesa), because form (rupa) is something which defiles the mind. Al- 
though middha is a physical quality and thina a mental quality, they are 
considered as one hindrance (nivarana) because they have the same 
arammajcia (object of thought) and the same characteristics in that they 
are identical with fatigue and exhaustion. It forms a part of rupa (p. 95), 
which along with jara-rupa is of thirty kinds. It is not given up at the time 

of Arhatship for it is the accompaniment of physical form 

(rupanuvatti) while thina and uddhacca (flurry) are given up at that 

stage (p. 123). 

8. When, however, we come to Buddhaghosa and his Commentaries, 
we see a distinct change in the interpretation of the word ' middha Buddha- 
ghosa in his Visuddhimagga, XIV Chapter (p. 450) refers to the views of 
‘ some ’ who believe in the middharupa. Following the Afthakathas, he is 
emphatic in denying the same. It is rejected on the authority of quotations 
like 

“Addha muni’ si Sambuddho natthi nivarana tava” {Sn. 541). 

He concludes his remarks by saying that there are just twenty-eight kinds 
of rupa or material qualities, neither more nor less. Elsewhere (496) thina 
is characterised as lack of enthusiasm ; its function is to drive out energy, 
and its manifestation is in depression. Middha is characterised as indisposi- 
tion to work, its function is to wrap up or confine and its manifestatictfi is 
in lethargy. Buddhaghosa gives as an alternative, nodding, and sleep as 
its manifestation (pacalayika-nidda-paccupatthanairi va). 

9. In Commentaries, thina is intapreted as langour of mind (dtta- 
gelafifiairi), while middha in many cases (but not in all) is interpreted as 
langour of mental conownitants (cetasika gelanfia ; DA, i. 211, MCm, ii. 216; 
VbhCm. p. 369). DCm. iii. 1027 says the same in a little-var 3 dng words : 
“ Thinaip citta-gelafinaiPi middhaip khandhattaya-gdafifiaip ; ul^iayam pi 


1. Vimuttimagga and Visuddhimagga : A Comparative Study by the Author 
(1937). 
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Arahattamagga-vaj jhain " TMna is the langur of mind, and middha is 

the langQur of the three khandhas, i.e. sensation, perception, and conforma- 
ticms. Both of them are destroyed by the Path of Arhatship." 

This statement is also confirmed by SCm. i. 165. S. i. 35 while com- 
menting upon nidda Asleep) say that it is thina-middha, sloth and torpor 
prtxiuced in the evil mind accompanied' by promptings (sasankharika-akusala- 
dtta), of the oannKHi f(^ or of those who are under training (sekha). This 
definition does not cover the sleep of the Arhats like the Blessed One, who 
go to sleep (by day) in summer season on account of physical exhaustion 
SCm, iii. 258-59 shows how thina-middha, when one knows that it has over- 
powered him, is to be removed. He has to wash his face with water, pull his 
ears, recite the texts that he has mastered, and keep before his mind the 
consciousness of the presence of light. This agrees in thought the passage 
fnwn A. iv. 85-91 given above. In ACm. iii. 15, 95, 215, however, middha- 
BUkha is explained as nidda sukha (the happiness of sleep) , thus 
blowing that middha was identified with niddia (sleep). SnCm 
(on Sn. 942) explains ** niddam tandiip sahe thinaip ” as paca- 
ISyikaip (nodding) ca, kay^asiyam (bodily laziness) ca, dttalasiyafi 
ca (mental sluggishness) ti ime tayo dhamme abhibhaveyya*'. This shows 
again that nidda and tandi correspond to middha and they are explained as 
physical dhammas such as nodding and bodily laziness. 

10. There is a very long passage in the AUkasalinl (p. 378 ff) the 
authorship of which also tradition ascribes to Buddhaghosa — though the 
tradition is not beyond dispute — giving the arguments for and against the 
idiysical or mental nature of middha. We give below the arguments in an 
abridged form : 

(i) Thina and middha are considered to be part of the hindrance and 
are destroyed at the stage of the attainment of the Path of Arhatdiip. These 
factors are allied and are said to be generally present at the commencement 
or at the end of the sleep of those who are common folk (putfiujjana) or 
of those who are under training. [This agrees with the statement of SCm, 
i. 35 given above]. The Arhats whose depravities (asavja) are destroyed fall, 
however, asleep because of the inherent feebleness of their corporal body, 
produced from karma, which launches the mind of the Arhats into the pure 
(unsullied) state of life-continuum (bhavanga). This state of theirs is called 
8leQ> (nidda). Even the Blessed One was not free from such sleep. We 
find the Buddha admitting to Aggivessana {M, i. 249) to have in the 
summer season on accourit of fatigue. This sense of exhaustion cannot be 
overcome at the stage of the attainment of the Path (or Arhatship). Beings 
possessed of corporal body as well as those that do not possess such a body 
are subject to this exhaustion. Even an Arhat, when he has walked far off, 
or when he has done a work of physical exhaustion, is subject to this fatigue. 
Similarly, leaves, flowers and lotuses that are full-blown by day, get shrunk 
at ni^ (and thus exhibit agns of exhaustion). But what is called middha 
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(torpor) does not affect (the Arhats) who have destroyed the depravities 
(asava), because it is evil (akusalatta), 

(ii) Here an opponent might say : Middha is not evil ; for it is form 
or material quality (rupa) which is (neither good nor bad but) indeterminate 
(abyakata). It is bodily quality inasmuch as middha is explained as “incapn 
ability of the body'' (fcayassa), unworkability of the body, 

(iii) i To this it may be replied : If by the use of the word kdya in the 
explanation of the word middha, it is to be physical or material quality, 
then other dhammas like reposeness of the body {kdya-passaddhi) etc. — 
which are really qualities of the mind (cetasika dhamma) — ^will also have to 
be considered! as bodily qualities. Likewise, when one says that he experiences 
ease (sukha) personally (kayena), or that he realizes the Highest or Ulti- 
mate Truth personally (kayena), then these functions of experiencing ease 
and realising the Ultimate Truth — which are really mental phenomena — ^will 
have to be considered as bodily ones. Therefore, it should not be said that 
middha is form or material quality. For, what is here meant by the word 
kdya is ndynakdya (mental sphere). 

(iv) Opponent : — “ If by the use of the word kdya, here, it is nama- 
kaya that is meant, then why is it that in the further explanation of the 
word ‘middha', the words sleep (soppaip)» nodding (pacalayika) are used? 
Surely it is not ndma-kdya that sleeps or nods." 

(v) This objection may be removed by saying that the words ‘ sleep ' 
and the rest are used by way of showing the effect or consequence of middha 
(torpor), which is really nothing but langour of namakaya. Such use of words 
showing the ‘ effect * for the ‘ cause ’ is commonly met with, when one uses 
the expressions like ‘female sex' (itthilinga), ‘ femine characteristics, 
feminine gestures, feminine behaviour ’ to indicate the controlling faculty of 
feminity (itthindriya). When middha is present, sleep and the rest do follow. 
Therefore, although middha is a non-material quality (a-rupaip) it is called 
by words like ‘sleep (nidda), nodding (pacalayika)', dream, dreaming'. This 
is, therefore, a figurative use of words showing ‘ effect ' for the ‘ cause '. This 
is further proved by the interpretation of the word ‘ pacalayika which means 
that which makes the eyes or eye-lids wink.' Thereforei, middha is not a 
material quality (rupa). 

It is further corroborated by the use of the words ‘ onaha ' (shrouding) 
etc. For, a material quality cannot be a ‘ shrouding ', ‘ wrapping up ‘ con- 
fining ’ of namakaya. [This is really begging the question and so it is a weak 
chain in the argument] . 

(vi) “Nay, for this very reason is middha not a material quality? 
For, a non-material quality cannot be ‘ shrouding ‘ wrapping or ' confin- 
ing* of any^‘ other dhamma." 


1. The odd numbers represent the Orthodox view and the even numbers the 
opponent’s view. 
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(vii) “ If we accept your argument, then a ncMi-material quality would 
not be even ‘ coverings Therefore it cannot be so. Just as iKm-material 
qualities like 'lust' can become hindrances in the sense that they cover up 
(good qualities), in the same way, the ‘shrouding' etc. can be said of this 
(non-material middha). Further these hindrances are described to be the 
minor taints (upakkilesa) of the mind and the weakening factors of insight 
(pahfia). So middha must be considered as non-material; for a material quality 
cannot be a minor taint of the mind, nor can it .be a weakening factor of 
insight.” 

(viii) “ Why can it not be? Can middha not be a minor taint of the 
mind or a weakening factor of insight, like wine or liquor (sura or majja) 
— ^which is a material thing — which in sacred books is described to be so (A. 
ii 53). If when wine or liquor has gone into the stomach, it leads to the 
ctefilement of the mind or the weakening of insight, then why should we not 
expect similar results from middha also ? ” 

(ix) “Nay, it cannot be so. For (liquor) is referred to as the cause 
of defilement. If liquor had ever been defilement itself, it would have been 
so mentioned in the various passages like A. iii. 16, S. v. 92, A. ii. 67). But 
inasmuch as it leads to defilements or minor taints, weakening insight, it is so 
mentioned. But middha is itself a defilement of the mind and weakener of 
the insist (as all hindrances are so described above in sub-para vii). So 
middha is nothing but non-material (a-rupameva). 

And further this is corroborated by the use of the word ‘ associated ’ in 
the following quotation from Dhs. §1170 : — 

“The hindrances of sloth and torpor being coupled with ignorance 
(avijja) are hindrances as well as associated (sampayutta) with hindrances. 
Fot, a material quality would not be described as being ‘ associated * (which 
fe a peculiarity of the mental or non-material dhammas).” 

(x) It may be objected that the word ‘ associated ' (sampayutta) in the 
above quotatbn need not necessarily be taken as referring to middha, but that 
it may be taken with any of the words mentioned there with which it may 
aptly fit. Just as in the expression “The oysters and shells, gravel and potsherds, 
and fishes that move about or are stationary” the words ‘move about' are 
applicable to oysters, shells and fishes only and not to ‘ gravel and potsherds * 
which are stationary, and yet the phrase move about or ‘ are stationary ' is 
used in connection with all the words, it being implied that the words ‘ move 
about * are to be understood with only that word or those words with which 
they will fit. In the same way, in the above sentence ( § ix) “ the hindrances 

of sloth and torpor are hindrances as well as associated 

with hindrances” the words ‘associated with* may be taken with sloth 
(thina) and so it may be understood that the word ‘ hindrances * is applica- 
ble to middha only, while it is thina that is both 'hindrance' as well as 
with hindrances.' So ' associated argument about the use of the word * ‘ associ- 
ated (sampayutta) * in the explanation of thina and middha is not valid. 
Therefore middha is a material quality (riipa). 
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(xi) “ Surely it cannot be. For, the material nature of middha is some- 
thing that is not yet proved. Therefore your argument that the use of the 
word ‘ associated ' in the phrase ‘ hindrances and associated with hindrances * 
‘ is to be understood ' as being applicable only where it fits, is not valid. It 
is not on par with the use of the words ‘ move about ’ or ‘ are stationary ’ in 
connection with the oysters, shells and fishes etc. For, it is well-known 
even mthout the help of a sutta that the ‘ gravel and potsherds ’ do not 
‘ move about ’ and so there we can say that the words * move about * or 
‘ are stationary ' are to be understood in the sentence with words with which 
they are appropriate. But such is not the case here. So middha is non- 
material ( arupameva ) . 

The validity of our statement is further proved by the use in Vibhaha 
(254) of the expressions such as “ only when sloth and torpor are abandoned, 
given up, let go, that one becomes free from them " or that “ he rids his mind, 
purifies, frees, releases, or delivers from sloth and torpor”. A material 
quality cannot be described in these words and so it is non-material.” 

(xii) “No; for, it is said in Vibkanga that that middha which as 
you say, is produced from mind — Middha is threefold : that which 
is respectively produced from mind, (hot) season, and material food (agree- 
ing with the statement of the Vhnuttimagga ; see para. 7 above) — is not 
to be found^ in those whose minds are engrossed in trances. Therefore its 
mental or non-material nature is not established. Hence it is a material 
quality.” 

(xiii) “Nay, it is its material quality that still remains to be establish- 
ed. For if middha had been considered as a material quality it should have been 
said in the Vibkanga cittajassa (middhassa)^ asambhavo (impossibility 
of torpor produced from mind) The material quality of riipa is a point 
under dispute. And so middha is non-material. 

And further our contention is upheld when we find the m^ition of 
middha among the hindrances, the abandonment of which is essential before 
the first trance is attained. If middha had been riipa, it could not have been 
described as something that can be abandoned. For, “ the Group of 
material qualities (rupakkhandha) is to be known, comprehended ; it is 
not to be adandoned or cultivated or realized (Cf. S. iii. 26 etc.) ” 

(xiv) No, this statement cannot be accepted. For even a material quality 
is described to be something that can be abandoned) as when it is said “Form, 
O mendicants, is not yours ; you should give it up (S. iii. 33). Therefore 
what you say does not stand to reason, (xv) No, what you say is not right. 
For, there are several statements to the contrary. Besides, the abandon- 

1. “Implied by the words” cattatta, etc. in Vbh. 254 (Mulattka on Atthasa- 

Uni ) . , 

2. The argument is quite clear. ** At(has^ini~Yojand, another Commentary 
on the Affkas^im, says : Etan ti tattha cittajassa middhassa asambhavo vutto ' ti 
vacanaip laddhuip sakka. Tattha Vibhange cittajassa rupassa asambhavo Bhagavata 
vutto.” 
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ment in the above expression is to be understood in the sense of the abandon- 
ment of passion and attachnent for rupa, and not in the sense of the aban- 
donment of riipa as a whole. Similarly, from other references we can say 
that middha cannot be described as a material quality. There are various 
passages like A. iii. 63, 65 ; S. v. 93, illustrating the non^material nature of 
middha where it is included among the hindrances that are associated with 
things mental or non-material. 

Further it is said in the explanation of a passage in the Patthana that 
even in the formless plane (arupavacara-loka) thina and middha do exist 
as the effect of passion and attachment. Therefore, one must come to the 
conclusion that middha is non-material (arupameva). 

11. AbhidhammavataTa, a work written by Buddhadatta, a contempo- 
rary of Buddhaghosa, mentions (p. 20) lightness of body and lightness of 
mind (kaya-lahuta, citta-lahuta) as opposed to thina and middha. He 
agrees with Buddha^osa in giving the same characteristics, functions, and 
manifestations, except that he does not give the alternative in the latter. 
The immediate cause of both is unwise deliberation (aycmiso manasikaro). 
This factor is not referred to by Buddhaghosa. Buddhadatta actually men- 
ti(Mis (p. 72), * Middhavdditis* who declare middha to be a kind of material 
quality and include it in the list of rupa. He tries to refute them by giving 
the same quotation as given in the Visuddkimagga. 

“ addha muni'si sambuddho natthi nivaraija tava ” [p. 4 above] 
and by using the arguments given above as no. ix last half and no. xv last 
sub-para from Atthasdlini (§ Ic). He also agrees (pp. 131, 158) with Bud- 
dha^osa is saying that thina-middha is destroyed by the Fourth Insight (ap- 
parently taken to be equal to the insight of Arhatship) and that it is present 
in five types of consciousness coupled with promptings. 

12. Now let us turn to another great Commentator, Dhammapdla. 

r/i^flg5f/i5-Commentary (on verse 17), while commenting on ‘middhi’ 

says ‘ over-powered by thina-middha.’ ‘ Whatever is over-powered by middha 
is also over-powered by thina*. Elsewhere (on v. 271) it explains middha 
as bodily languidness ( kayalasiya). Ud^a-Commentary (on 4th vagga, 
12th sutta) explains thina as inadaptability of mind and middha as that 
of body. While commenting upon Buddhaghosa’s Visuddhimagga, xivth 
diapter, in his Commentary Paraniattha-manjusd (Burmese ed. Mundayne 
Pitaka Press Rangoon, vol. ii. 563-64), Dhammapala admits that thou^ 
thina is indisposition of the mind to work and middha that of the three 
groups, sensation and the rest, still, because, thina affects only the tnind, 
while middha affects the body (rupa-kaya) as well as the three groups of 
sensation and the rest, middha is called the immediate cause of nodding 
and sleep (pacalayika-nidda-paccupatthanarp ; See §, 8 above). 

13. The same author elsewhere (7/5. Cm, ii. 520-21) gives a long dis- 
cussion on the material or non-material nature of middha and a few of his 
arguments are similar to those given above from AWhasalifn* We give in brief 
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his arguments as some of them are new and not to be found in the Aftha- 
s&inl : 

(i) Orthodox view ; There is no such thing as middha-rupa. For 
middha is included among the hindrances (nivarana) and like fcamacchanda 
whatever is included among them cannot be a material quality, 

(ii) Opponent : — ^But it may be supposed that middha is two-fold — 
material and non-material ; and that it is only the latter that is included 
among the rnvaranas. 

(iii) No, it cannot be. For, there is no mention of such distinction. 
And even if such distinction is imagined, you cannot deny the nature of mid- 
dha as a hindrance (nivaraija). 

(iv) It is possible to say that, like the non-material middha, the other 
(material) middha also is a hindrance, in so far as it has the inherent nature 
of middha. Let that also be considered as a hindrance. What inconsistency 
will thereby arise? 

(v) Yes, there is an inconsistency. A hindrance is something to be given 
up, while rupa is something that cannot be given up. [Here quotations are 
given from sacred texts to support both the statements. This corresponds to 
argument xv from Attkasalini (§10) given above]. 

(vi) If you do not accept the view that middha is a material quality, 
then how do you explain the Blessed One’s sleep (nidda) ? It is explained 
in Vibhanga (see §3 above) as middha, nidda, pacalayifca, 

(vii) It is not middha itself that is sleep. Middha is figurativdy ex- 
plained as sleep (nidda) in so far as it is the cause of sleep. As for instance, 
in the expressions like ' female sex ’ etc. [See v from Attkasalini above §10]. 

(viii) Well then, if the Blessed One cannot have middha, what leads 
him to sleep ? How does he fall asleep ? 

(ix) The sleep of the Blessed One is the result of the weakness or 
feebleness of his body. It is not due to middha. 

(x) You cannot deny sleep of the Blessed One. For, he is quoted 
as saying that he has pain in the back and that he would, therefore, like 
to stretch it. 

(xi) There is no such positively restrictive assertion as that middha 
alone is the cause of sleep like the one that middha alone is the cause of 
middha. Therefore there can be another cause of sleep. 

(xii) What is it ? 

(xiii). It is the langour or sickness of the body (sarira-gilaniya). The 
sleep of the Blessed One is due to this and not to middha. 

(xiv) But you cannot deny sleep of the Blessed One ; for he has 
admitted to Aggivessana that he slept by day-time.... [See (i) in the 
arguments of Atthasdlini §10.]. 

(xv) For the following reasons also, middha cannot be rupa. Here 
the author mentions the argument about the use of sampayutta (associated ; 
see para, ix from the arguments of the Atthasdlini § 10) as well as the argu- 
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ment that middha is also found to be menticmed as existing in the formless 
plane (arupavacaia-loka). 

For all these reasons, therefore, middha is a non-material quality. 

14. Now we come to a very late COTimentary Abhidhammattha-vibha- 
vim. Commentary on Abhidhammatthorsangha, On pp. 60-61 (Vidyodaya- 
TSka Publication, i. 1933) it mentions middhavddi-mata (that middha 
is a riipa) which he also tries to refute in accordance with the Atthakatha^ 
cariyas. His arguments are those which are already mentioned by Dhamma- 
p^ lfl as nos. i and xv above (§13). 

15. Let us now turn to Buddhist Sanskrit works and see what evidence 
is afforded by them on this vexing problem of the material or non-material 
nature of middha. 

Santideva’s Sik$dsamuccaya (pp. 127-28, Bib. Buddhica) quotes from 
Aryaratnameghasutra a passage where it is said about food : “ He eats in 
such a manner that he becomes neither very lean nor very corpulent. Why so ? 
Because he who is very lean turns away from good and he who is very 
corpulent becomes over-ridden with torpor ( middha). Aiigwu-kdyo mid- 
dh&va§tabdho Wiavati.) Therefore one should eat food in such a manner 
that he should be always inclined towards good (ku^ala). 

16. Vasubandhu in his Abhidharmakosa (ii. 30-31) refers to middha 
as a mental factor whidi is present in all the categories (good, evil or indet- 
erminate) : 

Middharn sarvaviruddhatvat (ii.30) 

and further says that along with kaukrtya (mental worry) it is not preseiit 
even in the first trance. It is included as one of the eight paryavasthanani 
(over-ridings or prepositions). Both Styana and middha are described to 
have the same contraries, food and function. The food for both these states 
is sleepiness, discontent, yawning, lack of moderation in food and lethargy of 
mind. What is its destructive element (anahara) ? Consciousness of light. 
(Cf. S.. v. 64 ; A. 1. 3. v. 113 ; D. iii. 49, 223.) Styana is described as one 
of the six kle^amahabhimikas. 

17. Vasubandhu agrees with the author of Milinda-panha in saying that 

in a state of dream the mind is over-powered by middha : middhenopahatain 
dttam svapne (Virp^tika, 18th karika). He also mentions in the Trirp^ika 
(k&rikfi 14), among the mental concomitants, styfina and middha. Later in 
kfirika 16, he says that mental consciousness exists all the time except in some 
(five) states in which the state of torpor is mentioned, when consciousness does 
not exist (middhSt adttakat). 

18. Sthiraniati, a later Commentator of the 6th or 7th century AJ). 
while commenting on Sty^ explains (TrirnSaUkd-Bha^ya, p. 32) it as 
indisposition of mind for work (cittasy^armapyata) on account of which 
the mind becomes sluggish (yad yogpt cittarp jatji bhavati). Middha also 
he explains as ‘ asvatantravrtticetaso ‘ bhisarpk§epab — ^the contraction of 
mnd by ^uch uU mdepoidence of action is lost ; or as alternative interpreta- 
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tion, the tendency of mind which prevents the sustenance of body and 
mind (kayacittasandharaDasamartha va vrttib). Elsewhere (pp. 32-33), he 
mentions middha both as defiled (kli§ta) or undefiled (akli^ta). While com- 
menting on karika 16, the author also admits that middha is called a-cittaka 
when temporarily mental consciousness ceases to exist because its dsraya is 
struck down by stupor or deep slumber (A-cittakara middharp g^dhamid- 
dhopahatattvadairayasya tavatkalaip manovijfiSnapravrtter adttakam 
ityucyate). Both, however, are the part of delusion (mohaip^ika). 

19. Ya^omitra, in his Commentary, Abhidharmakosavyckhya, often refers 
to styana and middha. In one place (Wogihara’s ed. p. 30, Cm. oa ii. 26), 
he goes to the length of styling even styana as material {kdyika) when it is 
associated with five consciousnesses (of the eye, ear, nose etc.) : 

“ Yatha vedana rupindriyaSrayatvat caitasyapi kayild ti vyakhyata, 
tatha kdyikaifi styanaip- PaficavijfLanakaya-samprayuktaip styanaip kayikam 
ityucyate." 

De la VALLf; Poussin (ii. 161) quotes a passage from Abhidarma 
(Jnanaprasthana 2. 9) which also refers to styana as material and non- 
material. Yasomitra further says fWoG. p. 494, Cm. on V. 47) that styma 
means the indisposition of body and fmnd fkaya-citt-i^armaoyata). Middha 
is defined, in partial agreement with Sthiramati, as the cwitraction of mind 
which is not able to sustain the body (kaya-sandharaijasamartha). Middha 
is declared to be good, evil, or indeterminate and only that which is evil 
is called paryavasthana. Both of them are described as dangers to concentra- 
tion and wisdom. They prove an obstacle to quiescence, Styana belongs 
to the realm of kle^s (taints), while middha, as said above, can be good, bad, 
or ind^erminate. This last is opposed to the view of the Pali Orthodox 
theorists according to whom middha is only evil. There is also a reference 
to a view that middha belongs to the realm of the pleasure of the senses 
(Kamadhator urdhvarp middhabhavat) — a view which is opposed to the 
view of Pali authorities. [See argument no. xv both of Atthasdlinl (§10) as 
well as of Dhammapala (§13)i]. Styana and middha cannot be helpful to 
penetrative insight. 

The styana is represented to be the worse of the two. It soils the mind 
while the other can belong to any of the three types, good, bad or indetermi- 
nate. One who is given over to styana-middha will never have too much of 
it, like one who is addicted to drinking or one who is given to the life of 
unchastity. [Trini sthanani pratisevamianasya (vL prati§edhamanasya, ac- 
cording to Wogihara] nasti tiptir va, alanta va. paryaptir va madyaip. 


1. It may be added in passing that in Patanjali’s Yogasutra, a list of obstacles 
to Samadhi is given in vdiich we find styana and alasya mentioned : 

** Vyadhi- 5 /yona-sam§aya-pramadalasyavirati-bhrantidar§analabdhabhuinikatvana- 
vasthitatv^ dttaviksepSs te*ntaiSy3h ( YogaSutra i. 30) . 

The Bhasya on it explains styana as akarmaj(?yat5 dttasya, \diile alasya is 
eq;>lained as kdyasya cUtasyiA cal gurutviid E4>rav|ttihu 
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abrahmacaryaip, stydna^nUddkan ceti,] With this may be compared A. i. 
261 “ Sappassa, Bhikkhave, patisevanaya natthi titti, ; suramerayapanassa 
; methuna-samapattiya ” 

According to Yogacara School, styana belongs to saipyojita or derivative 
kte&s, while middha is an indefinite (aniyata) mental ccmcomitant, 
(Yamakami, p. 224). 

20. Now let us take a survey of all the material that we have given 
above and see what conclusions we can arrive at. 

From the passages in the Nifcayas and other non-canonical but pre-com- 
mentatorial literature, we find that middha, as opposed to thina, is considered 
to be an equivalent of nidda (sleep) tandi, (physical indolence), vijambhika 
( 3 rawning) bhatta-sammado (drowsiness coming from food), pacalayilca (nod- 
ding), soppam (slumber), and that it was an external rather than an internal 
dhamma. Even the interpretation of Dhammasangarjii, Vibhanga, and Nid- 
desa, if interpreted independmtly of the Commentators, should make it dear 
that middha was considered to be more or less physical. For, if as the 
Commentators explain, the word kaya was really intended to be interpreted 
in the sense of namakaya, where was the need of giving a separate, independ- 
ent paragraph with the additional varying words in the explanation of 
middha ? Can we think of namakaya as having an existence independent of 
dtta ? The orthodox theorist wanted to stick to the words ‘ thina-midd/ia * 
mentioned among the nlvanujas, which has to be given up, and in order to 
avoid the difficulty of explaining the word ‘ kaya ' he had to give this new inter- 
pretation. There arose the necessity of resorting to the jugglery of words. 
When he was further faced with the use of words like ' soppaqij pacalayika * 
he tried to wriggle out by saying that they are not the exact equivalents of 
middha, but that they,*^ figuratively, represent the e-Qect for the cause. They 
explain that the sleep of the Biased One is not the result of middha but of 
physical exhaustion or languor, which perhaps, the opponent would say, is 
nothing but another term for middha. 

21, The opponents, on the other hand, did not assert that middha was 
entirely a material quality. They admitted that there is a middha produced 
from mind (cittaja, para. 10). In Dhammapala’s arguments (para. 13. ii.) 
the oppionent admits the existence of two kinds of middha, material, as well 
as non-material. But he was not prepared to accede to the position of the 
orthodox theorist of the entire annihilation of the material middha. He also 
pms the orthodox theorist down to the use of the words * Kiayassa, soppaiPf 
pacalayika, onaho (shrouding)' in the definition of middha ; to the quotations 
like “ Form, O mendicants is not yours; you should give it up” (para. 10) or 
to the Blessed One's words to Aggivessana that he had slept by day-time 
in the summer season. What really appears to us to be the origin of this con- 
troversy about the material or non-material nature of middha is that each side 
insisted on emphasising upon only one aspect of this factor and that atten- 
tion was paid more to the words than to the spirit behind the words. 
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22. Buddhagjiosa and Buddhadatta are emirfiatic in declaring middha 
to be a non-material quality although the former also admits as an alterna- 
tive, that it manifests itself in nodding ; he also explains middhasukha as 
nidda-sukha. Dhammapala generally follows Buddliaghosa, though in one 
place, as we have noticed above (para 12) he admits that middha affects the 
body as well as three khandhas, sensation and the rest. 

Whai we come to the Buddhist Sanskrit sources, we find that the 
Aryaratnameghasutra quoted in Siksdsamuccaya (para. 13) favours the in- 
terpretation of middha as a physical quality, while Vasubandhu and Sthira- 
mati like Buddhagjiosa, Buddhadatta and Dhammapi^a, would interpret it as 
a mental quality, Sthiramati, however, remarks in one place (§18) that even 
trdddha becomes non-material {a-cittaka) under certain circumstances. Ya^- 
mitra interprets middha as a state of mind which does not enable one to 
sustain one’s body. This interpretation is also accepted by Sthiramati, as 
an alternative interpretation, except that he adds 'mind* to 'body'. We 
have, however, noticed one curious interpretation — that of styana. Ya^mitra 
explains styana also as a material as well as non-material quality. For this 
there appears to be an authority of Jnanaprasthana (para. 19), This, per- 
haps comes on the Pali orthodox theorists with vengeance. For they would 
never accept styana being interpreted as a material quality ; and in the fore- 
going material we did not find any other authority for this interpretation. 

24. Thus it will be seen that about the two factors, thina and middha, 
which were allied together, the orthodox tradition belonging to the Maha- 
vihara school in Ceylon, represented by Buddhaghosa, Buddhadatta and 
Dhammapala (with which Vasubandhu and Sthiramati also agreed) be- 
lieved that both were the mental states inasmuch as they have been styled 
as nivaraijas which have got to be given up before one attains Arhatship. 
There were, however, others who would not accept this interpretation. They 
were called Middhavadins (para. 11) by these orthodox theorists. Their 
point-of-view was represented by Milindapatiha, Pefakopadesa, Vimuttimagga 
etc. 

25. Who then were these Middhavadins ? Is there any evidence to 
identify them ? Yes, there is. Dhammapala in his Commentary on Buddha- 
^Q^*^Visuddhimagga XIVth Chapter, says (ii. 520) while commenting upon 
“ ekaccanarp matena middha-ruparp ", “ ekaccanan ti Abhayagirivauiaip ”. 
So here is a clue. Several of the theories pointed by Dhammapala, in his 
Commentary cmi Visuddhimagga, to have been adopted by Abhayagirivasins 
have been discovered in the Vimuttimagga^ and this theory of middha 
as a rupa is also referred to in that book. As these AUiayagirivasins were the 
rivals* of the Mahaviharavasins in Ceylcwi, we can very well imagine why 


1. See Vimuttimagga, pp. 24, 49, 95, 127. 

2, For this, see my article * Vimuttimagga and the School of Abhayagirivihara 
in Ceylon ’ published in the Journal of the University of Bombay, Vol. v, part Hi, 
Nov. 1936. 
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Buddhaghosa, Buddhadatta and Dhammap^ have been so violently opposed 
to this theory and are so emphatic in their denunciation of it. This due 
given by Dhammapala is further corroborated by the Ccwnmentary, called 
AtthasalinhYojima, on Afthasalini. In Ihe latter hock, the authm* does refer 
(p. 340) to the view of the middha-rupa held by ‘ seme The Commentary 
while commenting on ‘ some ’ says : Keci ti Abhayagirivasino,^ This evi- 
dence, however, may not be considered as an independent one as the author of 
this Commentary is a very late Commentator of about the fourteenth Century 
Aj). from Burma. He may therefore, have taken this information fr«D 
Dhammapala himself. 


L P. 183, Bur. ed. published by Zabu Mdt Swe Preas. 




THE COSMCXJRAPHICAL EPISODE IN MAHABHARATA 
AND PADMAPURANA 


By 

S. K. BELVALKAR, Benares. 

The description of the actual Kuru-Pa:><Java war in the Mahabhmata 
begirt with the Bhl^maparvan, and the account in that Parvan is very pro- 
perly preceded by a geographical picture of the world as then known, from 
the different parts of which the belligerents came to try issues on the fatal 
battlefield of Kurufcgetra. The text is thrown into the form of a dialogue 
between the blind Dhitara§tra, the father of the Kauravas, and Sanjaya the 
Suta (bard or charioteer) who visualises ” and reports the diverse events as 
they take place on the battlefield and elsewhere. The gifted Author of the 
Mahabharata has sought to secure implicit credence for the “ report ” of this 
old-world “ war-correspondent ” Safijaya by investing him with the “ divine 
vision” and granting him virtual omniscience in all matters connected with 
the story. Chapters 5 to 13 (12 according to the Vulgate or Bombay edi- 
tion) thus constitute the so-called “ Cosmographical Episode 

It is to be expected of course that this cosmographical account in the 
Epic would not materially differ from similar accounts found in the Purdi^ 
and elsewhere. If the cosmography in certain parts appeare to us to be far 
too mythical, we have to remember that in its own time it was implicitly 
bdieved in, and no author who set anything in store by his reputation for 
veracity would make wilful changes in the account as traditionally received. 
The details might of course be abridged or amplified and the arrangement 
omceivably altered according to differing viewpoints ; but in the main and 
apart from scribal errors and accidental repetitions or omissions, the cosmo- 
graphical account can be normally taken to represent correctly the views and 
the beliefs of the author and the times. 

We have already referred to the special circumstances that have led to 
the introduction of the cosmographical episode in the Mahabharata, With 
the PuTia^as on the other hand cosmography forms a regular feature of their 
contents, and — as is to be expected — it would be more systematically present- 
ed by them. Instead of treating us for instance with a long list of river- 
names or names of peoples pell-mell (as does the Mahabharata) , the Pura^ 
would arrange the rivers as taking their rise from specific mountain-ranges 
or flowing in specific directions, and the peoples as occupying severally the 
r^ODS to the North, to the South, and so forth. Can we be justified from 
this circumstance alone in concluding that the more systematic account is 
the older (me and the probable source of the looser ccHoglcHneraticm of names 
in the other? The question can be argued both ways and is incapable of 
being decided c^fhand cm mere a priori considerations. 

What makes the problem more intriguing is the circumstance that there 
runs through the various cosmographical texts not only material agreement 
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(this could not of course be otherwise), but verbal coincide n ces, not sposnoo- 
dic but covering lines after lines. The texts in questicHX therefore could not 
aH have been independent of one another. The whole question has been 
exhaustively dealt with by Dr. W. Kirfel in his C^erman treatise Die Kosmo- 
graphie der Inder (1920, pp. 8 + 36 + 402) after a detailed investigation of the 
data not only from the Samhit^, Brdhmajyas, Upani^ads. and Veddhgas, nor 
again from the Mahdbhdrata, the Rdmdyana, and the different Furdfias and 
Upa-purm 2 as, but also from the several Jain and Buddhist canonical and 
iiof>caiK)nical texts. The same problem as narrowed down to the geographi- 
cal description of the continent of India proper was subsequently treated by 
the same scholar in a shorter monograph entitled Bhdratavcn^Q, 1931, pp. 72, 

Confining ourselves for the present to the post-Vedic Hindu cosmc^nraphi* 
cal documents, Dr. Kirfel finds that they fall into the following well-defined 
groups :(!) Agnipurdtia. Brahuwpurdna, Kurmapurana, Ga7udapura7}a, Linga- 
purdf,ia, Vi^tyupuTdtj^, and SivapuTana in its two recensions. These texts afford 
a diorter account showing certain inner textual correspondences which are 
hdd to point to two more or less related archetypal accounts. (2) Brakma- 
Pur and, Brahmdndapurana, Matsyapurana, Mdrkandeyapurdna^ 
Vamanapmofia, V ardhapurmia and Vdyupuraria. In these texts the accounts 
are longer and more systematic, the texts again arranging themselves into 
two main groups on grounds of internal arrangement and textual agreement. 
(3) The Mahdbhdrata and the Fadmapurdr^u, which, on account of their in- 
tmate verbal parallelism, are going to be studied by us in detail below. 
A point to note here is that there are numerous lines and expressions which 
are common to all the three groups. — a fact which may substantiate the 
assumption of a basic original source for all of them. It is to be observed 
in passing that texts included within group ^ 1 ) are by consensus of opinion 
r^iarded as mudi later in point of age than the texts falling under group 
( 2 ). 

Our immediate concern here is, however, with the cosmographical account 
which prefaces the Bh^maparvan, A pupil of Eh. Kirfel, Dr. L. Hilgen- 
BERG, has, in a learned German monograph, Die Kosmographische Episode im 
Mahdbhdrata und Padmapurdria, 1934, pp. 54+40, critically investigated the 
rdation of the Mahdbhdrata cosmography with that given in the Padmapu- 
rdrya on the one hand, and in the several Purdna texts on the other, and has 
arrived at certain startling conclusions. She says, for instance, that while 
the intimate textual correspondence between the Mahdbhdrata and the Padma- 
puroj^a accounts must rule out the possibility of their being independent of 
each other, a closer inspection has led her to the condusion that it is the 
Mahdbhdrata account which is based an that of the Padmapurdtj^ and not 
vice versa.* Secondly, the learned author tdls us. these two allied cosmogra- 

* The view that the Mbh. cosmographical episode is based upon the Padma^ 
purdna was first put forth by V. Venkatachalam Iyer in his Notes of a Sudy 
of the Preliminary Chapters of The Mahdbhdrata. Madias, 1922, pp. 250, 253. Mr. 
Iyer does not seem to have investigated the problem thoroughly but has merely 
recorded his first knpressioa. 
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phical episodes are themselves based upon the Purar^as constituting group (2), 
while there are passages in them that would seem to establish their depend- 
ence even on the relatively very late texts falling under group (1), Dr, 
Hilgenberg concedes naturally that the chronological relation hereby indi- 
cated need not involve the entire Mahdbkarata, but just the cosmographical 
^isode before us, which is admitted on all hands to be amongst the very 
numerous additions and inteipolations made to the original Epic during the 
process of its elaboration. The second part of this Thesis we will reserve 
for a later consideration. Here we take up the comparatively simpler issue 
of the relation between the Mahdbharata and the PadmapurOTja, 

Just as the Mahdbharata cosmography is thrown into the form of a 
dialogue between Sahjaya and Dhrtar^tra, so the Padamapu7df}a cosmogra- 
phy (given in the Anandashram edition in the first or Adi-khatTLdOi chapters 
3-9 and in the Venkateshwara Press edition in the third or Svargarkha>^d<i, 
chapters 3-9) is likewise thrown into the form of a dialogue between the Suta 
and the Sages. Whichever text be the original, it is therefore evident that 
before the verses in the original are taken over into its copy, the vocatives 
and adjectives which refer to the hearer (s) will have to undergo gram- 
matical change in Number. As a matter of fact such changes are con- 
sistently made from the one text to the other, and any resulting syllabic de- 
ficiency or excess is made good by the addition or omission of small parti- 
cles or other words syntactically in harmony with the line. We assemble 
below a list (not exhaustive) of these parallel epithets : — 


Mdhabhdrata 

Padmapurdi^ 

Mahabhdrata 

Padmapurd^ 
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Mahabharata | 

Padmapurdt^a 

Mahabharata 

Padmapura^ 


1 »T5l5nfI: 
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J?JT 








% cTTN^TT: 








fl^igw. 

JTCrosT 
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fsisrafmr: 

3Rrf^ 

frftiqJTr: 
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5fW dinWHI: 






In aU these cases it would be difficult to determine whether the change 
has been from the earlier Mahabharata to the later Padmapur^a or from 
the earlier Padmapurat^a to the later Mahabharata ; and the same would be 
true of cases like the following : — 


Mahabharata 

Padmapurdi;^ 

g?T (bis) 

cPn or 



'Rt 

TOlira 

^pnPr'T 


*i?Ri5r 

OTI^Jirai: 

5Rrf?r«T 

rWI 3^ 


a?I3^ f^: 

5W% 




airw J) 

arra^ 5T: 

dwil^t 5) »ig 

iNt sipnft a(^ 

3^ 'W *pn 


art 3 Jit cran. 

3 Jll' feu: 
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By way of contrast (x^sider the cases given below where, oa the assumptioa 
of the Padmapurat^a text being the earlier, the motive for the changes intro- 
duced into it by the author of the Mahabharata becomes inexplicable, where- 
as on the contrary supposition all becomes plain Railing : — 

Mbh. VI. 10. 8— aisniRI ^ctqtsRT: I 

Pp. I. 7. 8— ^ STRIFE giPTl t dHlW'JlT: I 

Mbh. VI. 10. 12— 517^ gJt i 

Pp. I. 7. 12— ^ I 

Mbh. VI. 10. 15-t^ I 

Pp. I. 7. 15— E(^ %[J gjq^ 1 

Mbh. VI. 11. 19-jRf; 51^ 1 

Pp. I. 8. 18— zTff: STSTT gf^RRIsrai: I 

Mbh. VI. 11. 33— I 

Pp. I. 8. 32— af?n: go^r^ JRI: 'WWahfRI: I 

Mbh. VI. 12. 49-^f^ I 

*1^ ?FRT: II 

Pp.l.9.39— ^ *l«rid<IHLI 

f^l^: II 

The instances quoted in the preceding paragraph will give an idea of the 
extreme parallelism of the two cosmc^raphical texts as also of the sort of 
minor verbal changes that had to be made to make the texts ht into their 
respective contexts. Now where there were so many minute changes to be 
made, it would be, humanly speaking, inevitable that the author of the 
seccmdary version would be caught nodding and betray his dependence 
on the earlier text. Dr. Hilgenberg believes that she has caught the author 
of the Mahabharata in this manner. As we saw, the vocative dvijdh in the 
PadmapuTOt^a must be represented by njpa (or the like) in Mahabharata. 
In one place, however, through inadvertance, the original dvijdh has remained 
unchanged. This would be a very serious indictment of the originality of the 
Mahabharata if it were true. The reference given is Mbh. VII. 2b, which, 
after much futile search, was found to be a mistake for VII. 21b. The Calcutta 
editi(m at this place does read dvijdh ; but, as Dr. Hilqenberg herself points 
out, all other editions (and we may add aH Mss. available to us) give the 
regular njpa. It is therefore too fragile a reed on whidhi to rest so important 
a theory. Another case of the kind is Mbh. VI. 12. 3, where. Dr. Hilgenberg 
tells us, the vocative mahdprdjndhy which suits the Padmapurd^a context, is 
given unchanged by the Bombay edition (Saka 1784-85) of the Mahabharata 
and by 13 Northern Mss. of which she seems to have been suited with a 
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selection, of variants. Unfortunately I have not with me the original Bombay 
edition but a reprint of it of some 15 years later. Here there is the r^ular 
reading maharaja. Next, as to the Mss., Dr. Hilgenberg seems to have been 
the victim of some strange misunderstanding. For, as a matter of fact, rnme 
of the Mss. in question reads mahapT&jn&lj, ! So much for the author of the 
Mahabharata being caught nodding. What now about the author of the 
Padmapurcaja ? 

In this connection I present Dr. Hilgenberg with the following 
two clear and unchallengeable cases : — 

Mbh. VI. 12. 1 

Padma I. 9. 20— JR???# i^fT: >23 I 

Mbh. VI. 9. 38— 35^ JPT i 

Padma I. 6. 33— 3^ ipT I 

Can the verb §xw^ or nibodka suit the Padmapurat^a contest ? The 

author of the PadmapuroT^a has in fact changed Mbh, VL 11. 8, 

>iS ^ i 

into {Padma 1. 8. 7) 
and Mbh. VI. 12. 17, 

llfRR ^ I 

into {Padma 1. 9. 16) 

JT^WIITT ^4% I 

80 that it caimot be argued that it was a permissible grammatical license. 
What is suzpiising however is the circumstance that Dr. Hilgenberg, who is 
(^erwise a very careful student, has passed these grave cases without any 
comment whatsoever. The above two instances would by themsdves suiTice 
to controvert her whole thesis as to the relation between the Mahabharata and 
the PadmapurdtyL We have however yet other arguments to urge ; but be- 
fore we proceed to these it is necessary to remark in passing that, if it can 
now be held to be demonstrated that the Padmapurar^a is later than the 
Mahabharata, the fact that the cosmographical ^isode in the Purd^a comes 
in its pn^)er amtext as a Intimate part of its contents, whereas in the Epic 
it has obviously the character of a later addition made during the process 
of the elaboration {upabjmhotya) of the Bhdrata into the Mahabharata, can 
have no bearing on the relative chronology of these two texts ; and this in 
its turn would weaken to some extent the case for the dependence of the 
Mahabharata on the Purdr^as, Beyond this general observation we will not 
tackle that larger ptoUem here. 



CosMoq^aphical ms5l^ IN mahabhXrata 

Tlie Mah^harata oosmographical episode has certain passages that aie 
absent in the Padmapura^. These are : — 

Mbh, VI. 8. 19—21 ; 

Mbh. VI. 9. led.— 2ab, 2-^. 71—76 ; 

Mbh. VI. 11. 3d ; 

Mbh, VI. 12. 38-48ab, 49ab, 52. 

All these (with the exceptiwi of VI. 11 3d and VI. 12. 38 — 48ab) fit in only 
with the situation in the Mahabharata, Dr. Hilgenberg would say that the 
author of the Epic added these during the process of adaptation. In view of the 
evidence givai above we must now say that the author of the PurAjta was 
forced to omit these inconvenient passages that would not harmonise with its 
own specific contend. The passages in r^rd to which an exception was made 
above contain certain astronomical questions (dimensions of the sun, iiKX)n, 
etc.) and the replies to them. There is nothing in them specially suited to 
the Mahdbharata context or situation. The PadmapuTOtya seems to have 
omitted them as the questions do not fall directly witliin the four comers of the 
Bhumikha9^do. 

There is, however, one other rather important passage which both the 
Mbh. and the Pp. give, but which seems to me to belong primarily to the 
Epic situation. — Asks Dhrtaia§tra (VI. 9. Iff.): “The land of Bharatavar§a 
to vdiidi my son is excessivdy attached and which the sons of P&ndu are 
greedily hankering after : describe to me this land to which my mind clings 
with passion ”. To this Safijaya feelingly rQ>lies : “ I will describe to you 
this dear land of the Bharatas whidi liad in the past evoked passionate attach- 
ment from some of the greatest Royal^ges that ever lived ” — and he then 
eniunerates these great kings of old. The passage is conceived in a truly 
Epic vein and will bear being recited. I give below the text as constituted 
by me for the edition of the Bht^maparvm on whidi I am at present en- 
gaged— 
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Hie feeling behind the passage must have fallen flat on the inteiiocutois in 
the Padmapur^. ‘India (Bharata) is dear to all the great K^atriyas, as 
you must know who are yourself descended from the great Bharata ” — is 
poetry as addressed to Dhrtaragtra : 

The Padtna changes the line into she^ prose : 

f5R 

Hie passage apparently was a classic : the Padmc could not afford to omit 
it It has swallowed the eight lines of it wholesale, including the singular 
pronoun ie in the opening line, which, for the Pp, situation, had to be valj , ! 
Dr. Hilgenberg has again failed to notice the incongruency. 

There are three other passages which Dr. Hilgenberg has discussed in 
connection with her thesis. One is a single stanza and a half {Mbh. VI. 9. 
24 — 25ab), \^ch, Dr. Hil($nberg admits, may represent an accidental lacuna 
in the Padtna. The second is a longer passage (Mbk. VI. 7. 21ab — 28ab), the 
pn^ier place for which should have been between the two halves ab and cd 
of Padtna L 4. 21. This is also conceded to be a lacuna in the Padma text, 
althou^, with a view to save the reputatiwi of the Padtna for accuracy. 
Dr. Hilgenberg clings to the hope that we may discover Mss. of tiie Puraj^a 
where the lacuna would be made good. But how came the lacuna to be 
tliere ? The explanation would automatically suggest itself if we kx* at the 
Mbk. line immediatdy before the passage, viz., 

and the last line of the omitted passage, namely, 

5TT?n ^ i 


In copying from the Makabharala the eye of the author of the Padma must 
have wandered from the first Bharaiar^abha to the second Bharatar^tdtha-- 
a very* fruitful source of scribal errors — and so, instead of copying down the 
line following the earlier line-ending, he copied the line following the later 
and identical line-ending.* 

The third passage runs thus in the Mahabhdrata (VI. 12. 19) : 
mdl i.M't. »rPT II 


* For the first Bharatar^abha the Padnut substitutes dvijasattatndbr and it is of 
course possible to argue that the mistake of homoiotelcuton " or »^iTi»Tn r encfing may- 
have been from the existing dvijasattamab to another (hypothetical) dvijasattamdb 
at the end of the (subsequently) omitted passage. But this lands us into the region 
of fllteer speculatkai. 
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In the Padma the passage is longer (1. 9. 18cd — 19cd) : 

^ to I 

Attorn: II 

The names of mountains given in the Padma are in a line with the normal 
statements in the PuTOf^as, while those in the Mbh. disagree and seem to 
contain some error of omission. From this Dr. Hilgenberg argues for the 
priority of the PadmapuTdt}a, The line of argument seems to be as follows — 

1- The PuTonas are the ultimate source for both Pp. and Mbh. 

2. Pp, agrees, and Mbh. disagress, with this ultimate sourca 

3. Pp. is hence prior ; Mbh. has undergone (subsequent) contamination. 
We reply, Non sequitur. Rather from the proved posteriority of the Padma 
to the Mahdbharata we can now say that in cosmographical texts the agreeing 
or disagreeing of a given text with the Purdnas is by itsdf of no chronological 
consequence. 

If there be any doubt still lingering as to the posteriority of the Padma- 
purax^ to the Mahdbharata, it will disappear by the following express state- 
ment of the PadmapUTOT^a itself. Immediately after the conclusion of the 
present cosmograi^ical episode the same Suta narrates to the same Sages the 
names and virtues of the different Tlrthas (holy places) of India. Padma 
I. 10 opens as follows : — 

* 

qftwif '«torw«rr i 
^ JT5WPI aiw ^ II 
cfWjfJr i 

3rR!Fr ^ 11 

The rq)ly of the Suta is — 

^ \ 

«??jf gosf OThiWT: I 

ii 

srawSr i 

lag'll g3?T lil'JtWdHI: II 
fcRIsan: 'Tl'^gsn ^ I 

R*f<TPcr *iiWPif ifhwi ^ <Ti»8^; ii 


ft TO aw II 
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Here the Author of the Padma himsdf tdls us that his account of the Tlrthas 
is derived from the Makdbhdrata, In the Arof^ya-parvw of the Mahdbhd- 
rata there is a long sub-Parvan called the Tirthayatra-parvan which is exclu- 
sively devoted to this topic (Bombay edition, Chapters 80 — 156) and Narada 
is the narrator in the opaiing part of it. Nay, more. Even in the course of 
the short passage above quoted* the text of the Padma in two stanzas (viz., 
that beginning with Athapaiyan and that ending with tad Shavdn vaktum 
arhati) is practically identical with that of the Mahdbhdrata, Can it still 
be argued that what may aj^ly to this Tlrthaydtrd q>isode need not neces- 
sarily hold good of the Cosmographical Episode which precedes it? The 
law in such cases has been already laid down by Kalidasa {VikramorvaSiyam, 
IV. 17 (33).]— 

*‘He with whom a part of the stolen property has been discovered must 
leetore the whole that has been imputed.^’ 


Post script : While correcting proofs my attenrion was called to a Dutdi 
publication of Dr. J. Gonda, Bandoeng, 1937, offering annotatiais to the 
same Author’s edition of the ^Bhismaparvan in Old- Javanese (1936). Dr. 
Gonda refers to Dr. Lw Hilgen^rg’s thesis^ but he subscribes to her main 
conclusion, supplementing it in a few minor points. It is tiierefore unnecess- 
ary to ocmsider it in this jriaoe. 



BRAHMANIC REVIVAL 

By 

D. R. BHANDARKAR, Calcutta. 

As early as 1900 my revered father contributed an article to fBBRAS, 
Vol. XX. p. 356 ff., entitled ‘ A Peep into the Early History of India &c.* 
Therein he contended on p. 392 ff., that the most noteworthy feature of the 
Gupta period was ‘ Vigorous Brahmanic Revival and Renovation.’ The 
evidence which he urged in support of his theory was then of an irrefragable 
character. This explains why his views are still accepted by a good many 
scholars. By now however evidence of another type has come to light which 
prevents our accepting this theory. It is this evidence that I want to show 
here in brief outline. 

In Chandragupta II.’s inscription at Mathura and Skandagupta’s Bihar 
and Bhitari inscriptions, Samudragupta is represented, says R. G. Bhandar- 
KAR, as having performed the Asvamedha, which is pointedly spoken of as 
having gone out of use for a long time {cirotsannaivamedh-aharttuJ}) , 
“This is the first instance of the Brahmanic revival under this dynasty”. 
This achievement was considered so important that Samudragupta struck 
gold coins or medals, on the above of which is the figure of a horse let loose, 
and the title Asvamedha-Parakrama on the reverse. Similar coins bearing 
on the reverse the legend Asvamedha-Mahendra have been found. Mahendra 
was a title assumed by Kumaragupta I., as is evident from some of his coins 
on which his proper name as well as the title occurs. It seems, therefore, that 
he too performed the horse-sacrifice indicative of supreme sovereignty. 

The present epigraphic evidence, however, runs counter to this condusicm. 
Even when R. G. Bhandarkar wrote on this subject, the Nanaghat Cave 
inscription of Satakanji was well known {Arch. Surv. West. Ind. Vol. V p. 60 
fif). Therein Satakanji is represented to have performed not only a good 
many sacrifices, but, above all, celebrated Rajasuya once and Aivamedha 
twice. This clearly indicates his rank as a supreme ruler. Slightly earlier 
than this record is that found at Ghosundi not far from Chitorgarh in the 
Udaipur State. The contents of this inscription also were fairly well known 
when ‘ A Peep into the Early History &c. ’ was published, thou^ it was 
critically edited much later in the light of two more cc^ies found on Hathi- 
Bada at Nagari in E. Vol. XXII. p. 198 ff. This also credits Ga^ya- 
na F&ia&riputra Saivat&ta with the celebration of a similar Asvamedha, as 
is clear from the text rdjnd bhcgavatena Gdjdyanena PdraSanpuiret^M Sarva- 
tatena ASvamedhayajind &c. The patronymic Gajayana indicates that Sarva- 
tata was a Brahman and perhaps a Kanva ruler. Sarvatata is not a proper 
name and may have belonged to any ruler, possibly the last ruler of 
Ki^va line. But earlier than Sarvatata was Pushyacsi^ the founder of the 
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SuAga dynasty (187 B.C.), An inscription of this ruler was found some 
time ago at Ayodhya which has dvir = Aivamedka^ydjinah^ Senapateff. Push- 
yamitrasya {EJ. Yd, XX. p. 57). This conclusively shows that Pushya- 
mitra, like Satakan(4 performed the horse sacrifice, not once, but twice. We 
may thus take it that Brahmanism was revived with the advent of the Biah* 
man Suhgas to power, that is, long, long before the time of the Guptas. What 
then becomes of the expression cir-otsann-dsvamedhdharttd which has been 
used in Gupta inscripticaiB with reference to Samudragupta ? Some scholars 
regard it as an empty boast. But the expression in my c^inion is suscep- 
tible of a better inteipretation which will be set forth in the Volume of the 
Gupta Inscriptiot^ the revision of which has been entrusted to me by the 
Government of India. 



THE TEN AVATXrAS AND THEIR BIRTHDATES 

By 

B. BHATTACHARYYA, Baioda. 

While editing the Chhinnamasta Khaoda- of the Saktisangamatantra I 
ca in e across sotne very interesting passages in the sixth Patala wherein the 
birthdates of all the Ten Avataras are given. This shows that at least in 
some quarters there was a widespread belief that the Avat^as were not al- 
tr^^er fictitious beings, but that they were actually bom in this mortal 
worid. We also learn that they were all incarnations of the great God 
Viw'i and they had each a special mission to fulfil after taking birth. 

The birthdates given in the SaktisangamatantTa are riot such as can be 
easily converted to A-D. or any year of the Vikrama Era. The exact years 
can be ascertained only after strenuous calculations which I am unable to 
make. If some one can find out the dates from the data given in the 
Saktisangamatantra, it will be really doing a good service to scholarship. The 
date of Buddha can be established with some degree of certainty, and this 
may settle the controversy regarding his time once for all. The date of the 
future incarnation of Visou, namely the Kalki Avatara, is most important 
since, in his time it is said, that the present Kali cycle will end and the Satya 
Yuga wiU be ushered in. It will be interesting to know when the present 
Kali age of sinfulness will end, and the promised golden age will commence. 

The relevant passages are quoted below with translaticms. The text in 
many places being corrupt and sometimes inaccurate, the translation should 
be taken as tentative only : 

5ft: I 

1. Vi§ou incarnated himself as the Fish in the womb of a virgin in 
the Kfta age, in the year called the Prabhava, in the month of Caitra on the 
let day of the bright fortnight when the Moon was in the constdlation of 
Rfevati, when the Vi§kumbha Yoga was on, and when the day had advanced 
only twelve Ghatis from Sunrise, in order to destroy the Safikha demon and 
to rescue the world. 

^ ft[«n ii 

?ft: MwRid: I 

2. The Lord Vi90>i incarnated himself as the Tortoise in the year called 
the Vibhava in the month of Jyai§tha, mi the 2nd day of the brij^it fortni^ 
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when the Moon occupied the constellation of Rohiiji, when the Budha (?) Yoga 
was on, and when the day had advanced four Ghafik^ from the Sunrise. The 
Lord took this incarnation in order to destroy the VetSla and protect men. 

^ ^ ^ fft: ( 

II 

3. The Lord Vi§iju incarnated himself in the form oi a Boar in the 
Kfta age in the womb of a pig on the 7th day of the bright fortnight in the 
moith of Magha, on Sunday when the Moon occupied the consteDation of 
ASvinI, when the Sadhya-Yoga was c»i, and when the day had advanced 
eifi^it Ghatis from Sunrise. He assumed this form in order to destroy 
Hiraay^a and to rescue the world. 

=5r ii 

4. The Lord Vi^iju incarnated himself in the Man-Lion form in the 
Kjta age in the year called Angiras on the 14th day of the bright fortnight in 
the month of Vai^akha on Saturday when the Moon occupied the constellation 
of Svati, when the day had advanced by eight and ten Ghatis, and when 
Mercury was stationary. His object in this incarnation was to destroy 
Hiraoyaka^yapa and establish Prahlada. 

^rirar snar fen i 

fwn TT^ I 

aRrlRl ^ tl 

5. The Lord incarnated himself in the form of a Dwarf in the Tr^ 
age in the mcxith of Bhadra on the 12th day of the bright fortni^t on Friday 
when the Moon occupied the constellation of Sravaoa, when the Dhiti Yoga 
was on, and when the day had advanced five and ten Ghatis from Sunrise. 
In this Avatara the Lord made himself stand at the door of Bali as a b^^gar. 

SUH I 

%crpit II 

firoraf t 

ei#tFl qWPqW =5 I) 

6. The Lord manifested himsdf as Para^mma as the son of Reouk^ 
in the Treta age in the year known as PramatM in the VaiSkha month on 
the 3rd day of the bright fortnight, on Saturday when the Moon occupied 
the constellati(Ki of Rohioi and when the nigjit had advanced by eleven 
Ghatis. In this incarnation his object was to destroy Arjuna and to give 
protection to Brahman^am. 
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^cTRt cHf^ ^ I 

3'=f<»i ^ !3P^^ n 

^ ^ I 

iJ^k^ W^TcfWf §ft: II 

7. The Lord manifested himself as Rama in the Treta age m the year 
called the T^raDa in the month of Caitra on the 9th day of the bright fort> 
ni^t at midday on Monday when the Moon was in the constellaticm of 
Punarvasu and when the Sukla Yoga was on. His purpose in this incar- 
nation was to destroy Rava^a. 

SEPT^ ^ \ 

SOTR n 

gpt: 5ft: I 

^ 3T#i^ ^ II 

8. The Lord manifested himself as Sri Krwa in the Dvapara age 
in the year called the Virodhi in the month of Sravaaja on the eig^ith day of 
the dark fortnight at midnight when the Moon occupied the consteUation of 
Rohini and when the Vajra Yoga was on. In this incarnation his object was 
to destroy Kamsa and to improve the condition of Arjuna. 

^ =srms% OT 1 

Wf ^ ^ ggwi II 

^ ^ ^ cf«m 

era: 5513 II 

9. The Lord manifested himself in the form of Buddha in the Kali age 
in the year called the Khara, in the month of Agatjha on the 10th day of 
the bright fortnight on Sunday, when the Sukla Yoga was on, and when the 
Moon occupied the constellation of ViSakha, and when the day had advanced 
but six Ghatis from Sunrise. Listen to what will happen next in the same 
Kali age* 

?ft: ii 

10. In the year called the Durmukha and in the month of M^ga- 
^r^a, on the 2nd day of the bright fortnight when the Moon will occupy 
the constellation of Purvasadha and when the Vrddhi Yoga will be on, and 
when the night will advance by three Ghatikas, the Lord will manifest him- 
self as Kalki with the sole object of destroying the Bhallasura. 

It is true that in the Puranas some account of the births of the Avataras 
has been given, but I have not seen such detailed description of the time 
as given in the Saktisangamatantra. This is the chief reason why I venture 
to publish this informatiocL 



EMPRUNTS DRAVIDIENS A r ARYEN MOYEN 


Par 

JULES BLOCH, Paris. 


1 . 

Selon M. C. N. JosHi (All-India Or. Conf. Baroda 1933 p. 946), 
marathi pan “mani^'' aurait ete pris a canara pari qui a le meme sens, 
et qui en outre, soit anume racine verbale, soit conime substantif, signifie “ se 
mouvoir, avancer”. Le mot canara trouve un correspondant dans tamoul 
pari, anciennement attests comme verbe avec le sens de “ courir ”, comme sub- 
stantif avec celui de ” demarche ” d'un cheval. Mais le mot ne semble pas 
se rencontrer en dravidien du Nord ; meme parugu ” courir ” du t^oug?3u est 
naturellement hors de cause. 

D'autre part il est assez largement repandu dans Taryen occidental, comme 
Ml le verra en consultant Turner, Nepali Dictionary sous le mot pari^ (aux 
concordances citees on peut ajouter dingal pari ** comme ”, dont la forme plus 
andenne est attests par Toblique parim du vieux guzarati, v, Dave, Guj. Lang, 
in the 16th Cent. p. 158). 

Le sens du substantif “maniere” se raccorde ais^ment au sens verbal 
d’ “ aller ” ; or c'est le sens du verbe pr^rit parli, que Hemacandra traduit par 
bhramati et k^pati, le second 6tant apparemment le tiansitif de Tautre : si 
bien que les trois articles pari- du Pf^asaddamahaoijavo, p. 700 pourraient 
fitie combinfe un seul ; car Tetymologie par skr. parui-, est evidente et a ete 
donnte il y a longtemps ; en prakrit le verbe fait groupe avec aii rfii, v. Pischel 
§ 493. 

2 . 

Tamoul kay “ cicatrice,” comme canara gdya et telougou gdyam 
"blessure” sent le mot prSkrit ghd(y)a-, cf. Turner Nep. Diet. s.y. ghdu. 

3. 

Le dictionnaire tamoul de TUniversit^ de Madras donne pagafu (e’est-a-dire 
paga4u) “grandeur, force” ; d'autre part pagaftu “vaste” se rencontre par 
exemple dans le Purananuru, et aujourd’hui encore la langue populaire connait 
pagatfan “fat, prtoitikix”. Le mot, qui semWe ne se rencontrer qu’en 
tamoul, est 4videmment pkr. pagadiha qui veut dire “ grand ” et en m€me 
temps “ tire ”, done rdquivalent de skr. prakrH^ — ; cf. Turner Nep. Diet. 
8. V. kdjtnu “arracher”. 

4. 

En canara, Kittle distingue maitu 1, matta 2 “ mesure, limite, 6ta\due ” 
(maftage “k la mesure de, jusq”Ji”) de ma(/a 1, nuda 2 “le fait d’etre 
fdat, ^galit^* ecactitude”. On trouve de m&ne en tamoul maffu “mesure 
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quantity ; limite, extension, ” fna((am ** mesure ” et matfam “ en 

tflougu mattu “ mesute, limite ” et mattam “ de niveau, ^;al 

Malgr^ le rapport possible des significations, il vaut mieux en effet 
distinguer deux s4ries de mots. Celle qui signifie “ ^[al, etc.” remonte k pkr. 
matpha-, (skr. mr^fa-) qui a r6cu en indo-aryen, comme on verra par Turner 
Nep, Diet s. w. matho et mai^ Au Nord brahui map “ ^al on force ” est 
emprunt^ au mot sindhi correspondant mat^ “ pareil ”, comme Sir 
Denys Bray Ta bien vu. 

S^il flait k la rigueur possible de d^river le sens de “ ^al ” de cdui de 
“mesure, limite”, Tinverse paratt impossible; il faut done expliquer k i>art 
cette deuvifeme s€rie. Or si pkr, *mapta, issue de skr. mStra- ne para! pas 
attests dans la litt€rature, les mots ci-dessus mentionn& t6moignent qui'I a 
exists II n’y a done peut-€tre pas lieu de consid^rer comme fautive la graphic 
map<wo de Niya 278, dont M. Burrow dit que le sens indiqu^ par le contexte 
est “qui doit etre mesur^” {The Language of the Kharo^fki documents, p, 
110 ). 

5. 

Le nom de la “ chauve-souris ” est chez Susruta valguti (Fagile, Tinstable. 
la jolie ?) . De ce mot le pali derive normalement vagguli ; mais YArthaidstTo 
en donne une forme d'aspect tardif vdguli (v. J. J. Meyer, Das Altind. Buck 
vom Welt- und Staatsleben, p. 887). C’est Tetat que conservant guz. vdgo\, mar. 
vagal uu vdghal (raspir^ sous Tinfluence de vagh “tigre”?). 

De vaguli on attendrait, k Tetage post^rieur, une forme Increment plus 
altdrfe * vdvuli, * vdvali etc. Elle manque semble-t-il en indo-aryen ; mais 
elle est conserv4e dans canara bdvali, bdval et tamoul vavd, vavvdl; aussi 
dans gond ulfwal ok la premiere partie du mot est Taryen idat- “ se retoumer, 
se renverser”, allusion k Tattitude caract^ristique de Tanimal suspendu aux- 
branches des arbres. 

La HardvaR note du m^e nom une interprtotion sanskrite, vdtuli 
(la tourbilloiinante, la foUe ? cf. Nep, Diet, s. v. bautdhd) ; cette forme aussi 
a 6t6 conservfe en indo-aryan modeme sous un aspect k demi-savant : hindi 
bddur, bengali bddur ; et en dehors de Taryen kui baduri, santal bardu(uc\ 
ait&i6 sours Tinfluence de dunk “reverser”, cf. gond ulf’uwl dt6 ci-dessus. 



IL TERMINE SAMKALPA 
(NOTE ESEGETICHE) 

Per 

E. G. CARPANI, Bologna. 

SUMMARY 

Importance of the term sarhkalpa in Vedic philosophy. 

Different interpretations of European and Indian Sanskrit scholars, viz. D£U& 
SEN, Senart, Max MIiller, Hume, Papesso, Gangpnatha Jha, B. G. 
Tilak, etc. 

. Esoteric interpretation of the term. 

Sources (x^iilosof^cal) : ^g-Veda, Atharva-Veda, Upani^ads, Genesis, New 
Testament, etc. 

Recurrent passages in the Upanigads. 

Brahman and Atman : Process of intense concentration on the inner self. 

Modem science corroborates the conception of reality of the Atman psychology. 

Le varie interpretazioni del termine sathktUpa, nella Chandogya-Upani^ad, 
non hanno finora messo in luce il significato esoterico di questo vocabolo, 
degno di un particolare studio ndla storia della filosofia indiana. L’import- 
anza assegnata dal ModP al termine aksara, dimostra chiaramente quanto 
si possa ancora ottenere dall’esegesi vedica e dallo studio filosofico della let- 
teratura indiana. 

Tradotto in pih lingue europee, il termine samkal^'i non ha rivelato, al 
mondo studioei, quel significato che dovrebbe dare la base di un pro- 
fondo potere ascetico all’iniziato. In relazione al testo (VII, 4.1) 

il Deussen“ limita la sua traduzione a un " Entschluss ”, senza 
peraltro dilungarsi nella nota alia versione, dove samkalpayati h definite 
“in der rechten Ordnung bringen”. 

Il Senart® sembra aver intuito^ che il nostro termine merita una certa 
attenzione, ma nella sua traduzione mantiene dapprima la paroJa “ pensee ”, 


1. P. ML Modi, Ak^ara"*, A Forgotten Chapter in the History of Indian 
Philosophy, Baroda, 1932. 

2. Paul Deussen, Sechzig Upanishad*s des Veda, Leipzig, 1921. 

3. Emile Senart, Ckdndogya-Upani^ad, Paris, 1930. 

4. Infatti il Senart, op. cit., p. 93, dichiara intradudbile il termine samkalpa. 
Egli cosi si e^rime : “ Sankalpa est h. vrai dire intraduisible et ‘ concept ' le rende 
mal : car le mot n'embrasse pas seulement des nuances de dgnifications vaxifies, 
pais6e, conc;ept, volont6 — il implique une manifere de jeu de mots. Sarh-kalp 
fflgnifie d’une facon g6n4ral ‘ se constituer, se r6aliser *. Sankalpa. c^est la realisa- 
tion au moyen de Te^rit, c’eat-A-dire soit realisation de pensde^, d’idfies ( = con- 
ception, imagination) , soit realisation de pens6es dans les faita ( = r^hition, vo* 
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vuota di sense, poi 6 costretto a usare Toriginale sanscrito. F. Max MiiiXER' 
preferisce attribuire al termine un significato di “ Volontk ”, “ Witt ”, “ affer- 
mando die ” . . . ,it is difficult to find any English term exactly corresponding 
to samkalpa. Rajendralal Mitra translates it by will, but it implies not only 
will, but at the same time conception, determination, and desire.”^ L'Indiano 
Gnganatha Jha^ segue il professor Max Muller. II Hume/ senza badare 
all'esigenza del termine, d^ a sathkedpa un significato puramente concettuale 
(“concezione”) che ha Taria di rendere definitiva la questicxie es^tica. La 
nota dell'indianista italiano Papesso"' sembra seguire il Deussen e il Senart, 
pur essendo chiaro il punto di vista personale di questo eminante studioso. 
II Papesso infatti, carattere di decisione al termine samkalpa, deciskme 
che determina il dirigersi del monos esplicantesi come volont^. ” Il verbo 
sam-rklp "' — egli dice — “significa : ‘essere nel giusto ordine, effeettuarsi ' e al 
causative: ‘mettere nel giusto ordine, disporre’, quindi, spiritual- 
mente, ‘ ordinare le idee, concepire, immaginare * e, rispetto *alla effeettua- 
zione di cio che h immaginato, ' determinare, risolvere’ ; sanikalpa (termine 
che nel Sariikhya designa una analoga funzione del manas) h : " concezicMie, 
risoluzione, volontA*, ^ la determinazione per cui Tattivitil dello spirito ^ 
rivolta ad un dato fine.”'* E cosi il Tilak, nello stabilire che samkalpa 
“....is sometimes made to include also the factor of decision.”^ Ma nel 
campo della filosofia upani§adica la parola ha una psicologia sua propria, 
e vuol determinare una possibile assimilazione di potenza creatrice, da parte 
deiriniziato, che deve svincolare Tessere dai terreni limiti posti all’individual- 
it^.® la parola che puo raggiungere Tespressione del divino 
ed essere cosl il ricavato di una ascesi purificatrice (Cfr. S. Giovanni, 14, 24 : 

lont4). Mais sankalpa s’applique aussi bien k la production de la voix, du mot, 
etc. sous Taction de la faculty intoieure du sankalpa (representation et volont6) 
qu’^ la production d'apparitions du monde ext^rieur ” 

1. F. MAjx MOller, The Upanishads, S.B.E., Vol. I. 

2. Op. cit., p. 112. 

3. Ganganatha Jha, The Chdndogya-Upanishad and Sri Sankara's Comment- 
ary (translated), Madras, 1923. 

4. R. E. Hume, The Thirteen Principal Upanishads, Oxford, 1934. 

5. V. Papesso, Chdndogya-Upani§ad (Testi e Oocumenti per la Storia delle 
Religioni, 7), Bologna, 1937. 

6. V. Papesso, op. cit., p. 205. 

7. B. G. Tilak, Gitd-Rahasya, Vol. I, Poona, 1935, p. 181. II Tilak metre 
in rilievo do die in psicologia potrebbe chiamarsi una diuditd junztonale della 
mente, a proposito dello stesso argomento. "... the Mind is dual, that is, it per- 
forms two dififerent functions, according to the difference in the organs with i^di 
it works.. . .that is to say, it is discriininating and dastifying {sarhkalpO'^vikalpdt^ 
maka) in co-operation with the organs of Perception and arranges the various im- 
pressions experienced by the various organs, and after qlastifying them, places them 
before Reason for dedsion.” Op. cit., pp. 241-42. 

8. Cfr, F. Belloni-Filippi, Due Upanisad, Landano, s.d, p. 9-: “La parola 
rivela il concetto, die non ^ piu lal trasparente pereonificazione di singole forze na- 
tural!, ma la prosopografia della potenza creatrice, die tutte in le caompenetra e 
abbrftoda,” 
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•* €t sermonem quern audistis, non est mens : sed eius, qid misit me. Pot- 
ris”). Dedsione, volwiti e pensiero soto vocaboli i quali non poesono 
dare al kttore non inudato rinterpnetazione dd tennine in questione. La 
lingua sacra dell'India, come ogni altra lingua che sia la base del pensiero 
idigioso ndla storia dell’umaniti, h la chiave che dar^ accesso al ten^io 
dd mistero. A nessuna pergamena sono state confidate le estasi divine dei 
sapienti ; la sola tradizi<Mie ci ha conservato gli insegnamenti essoterici, 
formulati con Tintento di illuminare una parte deirumanitil. 

Dall'Egitto, dalla Caldea e dalla Ptoia traeva le sue origini la tradi- 
zione dlsirade (tradizione occulta) ; essa, infatti, ^ misteriosamente conser- 
vata ndla Genesi e nd simbdismo dei profeti. Prendere alia lettera la Ge- 
nesi significa attribuirle un certo sense di puerilitJi ; essa nasconde invece un 
piofondo significato simbolico, che pu6 essere inteso soltanto con Tinterpre' 
tazione ddla simbolica egiziana e con la comparazione ddl’ ins^namento 
eaoterico, dairindia vedica agii iniziati cristiani. £ dunque Tlndia vedica 
die ci moetra rorigine deiresoterismo, anche se altri voglia affannarsi di vo- 
lerio veder crescere per primo in Egitto. La storia dd pensiero scientifioo 
indiano non ha nulla da invidiare agli altri popoli, poich^ essa sola d fomisce 
una documentazione inconfutabile di gran lunga superiore per produzioni 
adentiliche a qudla di (^i altro paese. Teogonia, cosmogonia, fisica, psicolo- 
gia e medicina sono sdenze che hanno trovato in India cultori insuperabili.^ 

Accanto alle pratidie ddla sdaiza positiva (per usare un tennine di 
dassificazione occidentale,^ nor troviamo le partiche della scienza occulta, di 
qudla sdenza cio6 che pone la direzione delle manifestazioni teurgiche nel 
quadro ddle possibiliUi umane. UAtharva-Veda h appunto un antichissimo 
trattato di medicina indiana nd quale la magia vedica d viene oonservata 
feddmente.-"* Conservata soltanto, in quanto nessuna teoria che offra qual- 
che indirizzamoito alio studio delle pratiche esoteriche a proposito dell'assor- 
bimento di tale forza da parte dell’individuo, d viene data. Ma rimane put 
sempre comprensibile il fatto che i documenti pervenutici stanno a testi- 
moniare necessity essoteriche, le quali comportavano il limite imposto alia 
divulgazione dd sacro sapere.'* 

1. I recenti Studies in the Egyptian Medical Texts di Warren R. Dawson 
in The jaurned of Egyptum Archaeology, London, 1932 sgg., dAnno un’idea della 
aemplicit^ di tali studi di fronte alle magnifiche produzioni deirAyurveda. Per la 
medidna dell'antico Egitto vedi Wreszinski, Die Medizin der alien Agypter, Leip- 
zig, 1909-1913. 

2. Per I'Indiano, nulla fe infatti piu positivo dd S 2 y>ere ^uiituale. 

3. Cfr. A. B. Keith, The Religion and Philosophy of the Vedo and Upa~ 
fdshads, Cambridge Mass., 1925, pp. 379-402; H. Oldenberg, Die ReUgion des 
Veda, Stuttgart, 1917, pp. 475-522 ; W. Caijand, Altindisches Zauberritual, Amster- 
dam, 1900 ; V. Henry, La magie dam VInde antique, Paris, 1903 ; V. Papesso. 
Inni deWAtkarva-Veda (Testi e Documenti per la Storia delle Religioni, 5), Bolog 
na, 1933, pp. 21-45. 

^ 4. Cfr. il passo evangdioo “ Nolite dare sanctum cardbus ; neque mittatis mar- 
gantas vestras ante porcos, ne forte conculcenl eqs pedibu^ ^uis, et con^erst difupt- 
pant vos:* (S. Matteo. VII, 6), 


iL t^Mine samkalpA 


tl Renou^ dll al nostro termine un significato di pensUro c<mcentr4tto : 
volont^, immaginazione e vdooit^ personilicata sono iofatti i termini die piQ 
si addicono a simkdpa. Non si pu6 pretendere, d’altra parte, che un di- 
zionario dia Tinterpretazione esoterica di quelle parole alle quali ^ imposto 
un significato secondario die, secondo la tradizione, deve velare il significato 
primitivo. 

Per venire ad una rapida condusione, il termine samkalpa fa presup- 
porre, a mio parere, un significato psicologico di grande importanza : il fat- 
tore di decisione, riconosciuto nelle possibilita mental! dell*individuo, non 
ha altra funzione se non quella di deterntinare lo slegamento dei corpi sottili 
dalla materia, dando luogo al ben noto fenomeno di auio-coscienza o cosdenza 
indipendente da forze ed dementi estranei (ipnosi, magnetismo^ ecc.). 
Questo grade di perfezionamento psidiico, posseduto da tutti gli iniziati, pre- 
lude al samadhi, fase conclusiva della visione sovrumana. 

Non h il caso di trattare a fondo questo fenomeno psicologico gik rico- 
nosduto dalla sdenza modema, perch^ troppi sono i limiti imposti a questo 
breve articolo. £ pero necessario dire col Ribot“ che le idee hanno un 
carattere oggettivo.* 

Passiamo ora airanalisi del termine in rdazione ai testi upanisadici. II 
precitato passo VII, 4.1 della Chandogya-Upani§ad sembra risolversi nelle 
sezioni 1-15 ddla lettura medesima. In questa lettura vi h renumerazione 
di 15 enti, posti come gli equivalent! dd Brahman, che formano la i)arte 
migliore della discussione nel dialogo di Sanatkumara e Narada 


1. Dictiormaire Sanskrit-Frangais par N. Stchoupak, L. Nitti et Renou. 
Debbo certe “ ricorrenze ” dd termine ad una particolaxeggiata informazione ddla 
signora Stchoupak, deU7n:i/i7uf de Civilisation Indienne. Sono dunque assai lieto 
di poterla ringraziare pubblicamente. 

2* Per dimostrare come Tindividuo tende airauto-cosdenza di un ordine 
supeiiore di cose, ho eserdtato Vipnosi su vaii soggetti poco adatti a perc^ire 
Tipnotismo e, d’altra parte, atti ad assorbire influenze magnetiche, ottenendo, il 
piu delle volte, fenomeni negalivi allc suggestioni post-ipnotiche. Simili esperienze 
mi hanno convinto, dopo lunghe c pazienti osservazioni, ddla tendenza che assume 
un soggetto inadatto all’ipnosi VlW auto-percezione di fenomeni estranei ali’ambiente 
ove ha luogo resperimento. 

3. Cfr. Th. Ribot, Les maladies de la personnalitet Paris, 1932, p. 138. 

4. La natura della cosdenza, Timportanza dd fattore psidiico, i send dd 
corpo, i casi di doppia personalita, Ic depression! e le esaltazioni della personalita, 
I’unita e Tidentita personal! come espressione psidiica dell’unitil e ddl’identita ddl- 
'organismo sono question! e fenomeni altrettanto meravigliosi che concretano nella 
materia o per mezzo ddla materia quelle forze o influenze chiamate, a torto, bSr 
tratte, Ve^ gli esponenti maggiori suirinteressantissimo soggetto : Binet, Le 
magnetisme ammal^ Janet, L'automatisine psychologique experimental; Azam, 
Hypnotisme, double conscience et alterations de la personnalite ; Paulhan, L'acti- 
viti mentale et les elements de V esprit; Binet, Etudes de psychologie experiment^ 
ale; James, Principles of Psychology, ed i suoi numerod articoli pubblicati dalla 
Society far Psychical Research, 

5. Cfr. Bhagavad-Gita, X, 24, 26. - 
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1. 

nome = naman 

8. 

f(Hza = bdla 

2. 

parda = vac 

9. 

dbo = anna 

3. 

inteUetto = manas 

10. 

acqua = ^/r [dpah,] 

4 

deddone = samkidpa 

11. 

calore = tejas 

5. 

pensiero = citta 

12. 

spazio = dkdSa 

6. 

nieditazione'= dhydna 

13. 

memoria = smara 

7. 

coDoscenza = vijndna 

14. 

speranza = did 


15. 

alito vitale = 

prd3}a 


Gli aiti 1 = 7, 13 = 15 si riferiscono alia vita psichica ; i termini deno- 
tanti gli mti 8 = 11 si riferiscono al mondo fisico. ‘*Udkdsa h lo spazio 
libeio, visible, die viene, anch'esso pensato come una sostanza ; corrisponde 
quindi press'a poco a qud che h indicate dalla parola etere” (Papesso). I 
termini di queste sezioni possono in qualche modo riferirisi ai termini ddle 
sezioni s^enti (16 = 23) della lettura VII, e queste successioni di enti 
fanno ricordare, secondo TOldenberg,^ la formula di causaiita del Buddhismo. 

L’Aitareya-Upani^ad determina la saggezza in un campo puramente 
peicologico,^ e samkalpa trova la sua ragion d'essere in quanto si manifesta 
come un fattore rappresentativo in cui la concentrazione e sviluppata sotto 
forma di immagine ( = ? Sankara). 

Nella Kena-Upani§ad,^ smhkalpa assume la funzione di accentrare nella 
mente dell'individuo il BTohman (realizzazione del potere divino in se stessi), 
e tale funzione mette chiaramente in luce Timportanza psicologica del termine. 

Vdtman h ricettacolo di ogni risoluzione sotto forma d’intelletto ques« 
ta, la magnifica frase della Brhad-Arauyaka-Upani§ad (II, 4.11) dove 
sathkalpa incontra forse la migliore soluzione. La Maitr.-Upanigad,® con 
una affermazione iilosofica altrettanto bella, conferma il significato del preci- 
tato passo della Kena-Upani§ad ; le qualitk attribuite a Dio sono anche neli- 
’individuo, poich^ Dio si determina neiressere ed h fuori deU’essere, e questo 
8UO determinarai k base di ogni sviluppo del singolo nel campo della conos- 
oenza spirituale. Il samkalpa k proporzionato alle facolti intellettuali dell- 
'individuo,® e cid ^ stabilito nel passo della Brhad-Arajjyaka-Upani§ad, 
sopra riportato. 


1. H. Qldenberg, Die WcUamchauung dcr Brahma^^tirTexie, GoUingen, 1919. 

p. 182 8g. 

2. sriTR ^ 

WKl: 51^ TO I II 

AitAIp., V, 2. 

3. ^ t| Kena-Up., 30. 

4 . ?i^ m B.A.-up., ii, 4.11. 

5. aT«r ^ 1 ^ ^4xr*jMdtlldli»IH PT- 

Maitr.-Up., II, 5. 


6. aTIHt% JUPJI Kau; 9 .-Up., DDt, 2. 
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II seguente elenco di ricorrenze del termine aiuter^ il lettore desideioso 
di approfondire lo studio limitatamente al campo ddle Upani^ad. 

Brhad-Aranyaka® : I, 5.3 ( =Maitn--Up., VI, 30) kamahL sanikalpo 
vicikitsd, 

Svetasvatara® : V, 8 samkalpahamkdrasamanvitaJ,t. Per il significato 
iniziale del passo cfr. Kathaka-Up., VI, 17 ; 6vet-Up., Ill, 13 ; Maitr. 
-Up., VI, 38 ; per angu^lhamdtrahi, puru^aJj, e pradesafnatrah puru^afy — con- 
riferimento al precitato passo della Svet.-Up. Ill, 13 — ^vedi il Maha-Bharata 
nei rispettivi luoghi XII, 284,175 (C. 10450 a) e XII, 200,22 (C. 7351 c). 

Maitrayaija° : VI, 10 adhyavasayasanikalpabhimdndh. 

Tejobindu® : XIII samkalpam ca vikalpakam, 

Hariisa® : II : manasi samkalpa vikalpe, 

Muktika® : II, 37 samkalpa eva tern numye samkalpopasame na tat, 

Sarhkalpaka — ^Amrtabindu® : XV ^natiafy samkalpakam dhydtvd, 

Samkalpana — ^Svetasvatara® : V, 11 samkalpmiasparsanadx^tihomailjr. 

Samkalpddidkarma — Sarvopani^atsara : II samkalpddidharmm yadd 
karoti, 

4c * « 

La filocofia upani^dica, com'^ noto, riconosce nell’individuo la pnesenza 
del Brahman, poich^ con esso identifica Vaiman individuale. Ma Brahman 
e pure Tintelletto^ e tutto quanto costituisce la vita fisico-psichica deH’uomo. 
Brahman ^ tutto questo universe, e questo universo e neiruomo ; tuttavia il 
Brahman ^ in realty uno.- Per quanto conceme la parte psicologica di 
guesta filosofia, il Chakra varti® cosi si esprime ; “ In arriving at the con- 
clusion that Brahman was the sole reality and Atman was Brahman, the 
process employed was a psychological one, but in a sense quite different 
from that employed by Kant and other thinkers of the West. It has been 
pointed out that by means of intense concentration on the inner self, the 
identity of Atman and Brahman was discovered.” Questo dtman, dunque^ 
6 il soggetto della conoscenza in noi, sceverando da esso quanto appardaie 
al mondo fenomenico.* Un forte senso di introspezione® caratterizza m- 


1- IpTt . . Chand.-Up., Ill, 18.1. 

2, Quest ’ultima concezione sembra trovar riscontro in quell 'an tidiissimo mo- 
numento letterario dell'India die e il lilg-Veda : 


?rf|5n ll I, 164, 46. 

3. S. C. Chakhavarti, The Philosophy of the Upanishads, Calcutta University 
Press, 1935, p. 76. 


■ 51 . . . B.A.-up., iv, 5.15. 

5. Cfr. F. Belloni-Filippi, op. cit., p. 12 : “ Come al sacerdote la medita- 
zione suirunita sostanziale dei molteplici dei, fu guida al filosofo rintio^}ezione, 
die nessuno al mondo seppe, come gli Indi, far tesoro dell’aurea massima : ednoset 
te stesso** 
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fatti la natura degli Indiani, i quali hanno portato la conosoenza dell’Io ad 
un^altezza mentale di online superiore — base della piu acuta psicologia nei 
differenti processi dell'indagine umana^ — che non trova riscontro nella com- 
plicata teurgia egizia. 

Inline il passo IX, 18.2(5) del Samdhinirmocana-Sutra (citato nella 
precedente nota), di cui I’originale sanscrito h andato perduto, ci mostrera 
ancora una volta im atteggiamento del pensiero psicologico indiano, fonte 
delle dottrine iniziatiche dell’India dotta. 

bdi Ita ste/mtshan ma legs par rtogs pahi tin ne bdsin (nimittasuparik- 
^akasantadhi) la bsam gtan pa dan/yofis su rdsogs palji tin ne bdsin {pari- 
puTi^amddhi) la bstam gtan pa dah/gnis kahi chalii tin ne hdsin {ubhayato 
bhdgasatnadhi) la bsam gtan pa dan/gugs kyis bbyuii bafei tin ne hdsin la 
bsam gtan pa dah/mi gnas palii tin he hdsin (niradki^fkdnasamddki) la bsam 
gtan pa dah/gin tu sbyah ba byas pahi tin he hdsin {suparyavaddtasamddki) 
la bsam gtan pa dafi/byah chub sems dpalii sde snod {bodhisattvapitaka) kyi 
dmigs pa yohs su bsgoms pa {paribhdvand)^ dpag tu med pahi tin he hdsin 
(aprameyasamadhi) la bsam gtan pa de ni bsam gtan mam par dag pa mam 
pa bdun yin no/ 

“ Le sette puritk della meditazione estatica {samddhi) : i bodhisattva 
praticano le (seguenti) estasi : la concentrazione che penetra le nozioni, la 
perfetta concentrazione, la concentrazione bipartita, la concentrazione rapida, 
a concentrazione indipendente (lett “Sanza appoggio”), la concentrazione 
purissima, la grande omcentrazione hssa sull’essenza (contenuto) del canone 

dei bodhisattva.’*^ 

fi naturale che per il pensatore occidentale queste frasi non valgano a 
sostituire queH'inconcludente tneiodo di pensare e di complicar le cose proprio 
della sua filosofia, e per6 nii piace di terminar questo breve articolo con le 
paiole del noto filosofo indiano S. N. Das Gupta ; “ Indian Philosophy viewed 
as a whole is fundamentally the Philosophy of life and practii^ whereas 
western FWlosophy is largely table Philosophy for printers and publishers and 
readers studying at leisure.*’^ 


1. Cito un paaso del testo tibetano SaMhinirmocana-Sutra (VIII, 29.8) , edito 
recentemente dal Lamotte (Univerat^ de Louvain, “ RecueU de Travaux", 2® S6r., 
34* Fasc., Louvain, 1935) : “Le nozioni della non-peraonaliti, del nonrio, dell- 
'idea ddinita e ddTassoluto sono di colui che conosoe la vera natura dei caratteri.*' 

2. Vedi il dotto studio di B. C. Law, Concepts of Buddhism, Amsterdazn, 

1937 “in samddhi, all thoughts are ^ultaneoudy and rig^itly centred on a 

particular subject Its diaracteristic is absence of distraction, its immediate cause 
is firmness and its remote cause is happiness.” P. 38. 

3. First Indian Cultural Conference, 1936, Proceedings and Addresses (Ad- 
dress of Dr. Das Gupta), The Indian Res. Institute, Calcutta. 



PROPITIATORY RITES FOR WARDING OFF 
THE EVILS OF OLD AGE 


By 

CHINTAHARAN CHAKRAVARTI, Calcutta. 

Old age is to some people a great blessing — an occasi<Hi for the eacpres- 
si(Ki of joy and gratefulness to the Almighty for granting this not too com- 
mon a favour. To others it is the harbinger of all sorts of calamities 
and physical disabilities leading to death. The former celebrate the ap- 
proach of old age with feasts and festivities. The latter, though eager for 
a long life, are always haunted by the idea of a gloomy future, hastened 
by evil spirits who have got to be appeased by all means. Little-known 
rites consisting of the worship of the God of Death as well as of various 
deities, evil spirits and immortal personages of mythological fame (like 
Mvathtoian, Bali, Vyasa, Hanumat, Viblii^aoa, Krpa and Parasurama) 
followed by the feeding of and making gifts to Brahmins were sometimes 
performed by this latter type of people in the sixtieth and seventieth year 
of their life. These rites had the object of warding off the evils associated with 
old age. Ugrarathas^ti, §a§tipurti4anti^ and Bhaimirathii^ti were the names 
of the rites performed respectively on the attainment and completion of the 
sixtieth year and reaching the year seventy. Though different in names the 
rites were almost identical on each of these occasions. Antiquity for these 
rites are claimed through their supposed association with divine beings and 
Vedic sages. Thus the rules regarding the performance of the Ugraratha- 
^ti are stated to have formed part of the saiv&gama and are available in 
the form of an interlocution between Siva and his son K^ikeya. Details 
about the §a§tipurti^ti were, it is stated, put together by Saunaka, to 
whom various ritualistic works are attributed. A work called the Bfhat- 
Saunaktya is again believed to contain the rules of Bhaimiratlii^ti. 

The rites may be performed on any auspicious day in a sacred sita 
The worship is to be offered to deities made of gold, silver, copper or even 
earth according to the financial abilities of the worshipper. A number of 
Vedic mantras are used on the occasion.^ After the worship proper, homa 

1. These two rites were performed by Maharaja Sir Chandra Samser Jhang 
of Nepal in 1922 and 1923. The latter rile like similar other rites at every birthday 
is performed to this day by some people in South India in accordance, as they declare, 
with the nilGB of Saunaka as found in the Caturvargaemtama^, 1 am Indebted lor 
this infoimatioa to Dr. V. Raghavan of Madras. 

2. ^ I 

II 
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(sacri&ce) is to be performed with different materials in honour of the 
various deities. The worshipper is then to be bathed with sanctified water 
placed in a jar with one hundred holes, presumably symbolising a life of hun- 
dred years. This is to be followed by gifts made to Brahmins and the poor. 
Performance of these rites, it is assured, leads to a long life full of p)eace and 
plenty. 

A number of small but apparently late treatises in Sanskrit giving elabo- 
rate descriptions of these rites are known to have come down. The manus- 
cripts Library of the Royal Asiatic Society of Bengal possesses five manus- 
cripts of four of these works, while there is reference to several manuscripts 
in the catalogues and reports of Burnell, Oppert and Bhandarkar.^ A short 
accoimt of the manuscripts belonging to the Society will not be out of place 
here. The works contained in these manuscripts have two sections eadi — 
(1) Pram^na which quotes the main rules governing these rituals from some 
older work. (2) Ptayoga which lays down the process of the rituals on the 
basis of these rules. The contents of the works are not only similar but 
occasitmally identical even to the extent of the wording used. 

The Society possesses two manuscripts of a work called the UgToratha- 
§anti, one of which has been described by R. L. Mitra- and H. P. Shastri,® 
while the other belongs to the collection recently transferred from the Indian 
Museum (3051). This is in the form of an interlocution between Siva and 
Kartikeya and is stated to belong to the Saivagama. Ugraratha is stated 
here to be the 60th year of one’s life, the advent of which fills a man with 
apprehensions and anxieties.^ He is described as having a fearful appear- 
ance.® 

Another manuscript of a different work, but of the same name, des- 
cribed by R. L. Mitra,® is also found in the library of the Society (2225). 
This is attributed to ^auneika. 

A manuscript of a work of the Sa§tipurti&iti, stated to have been com- 
piled by Saunaka, belongs to the same collection. It is not known if thia 


1 . 

2 . 

8 . 

4. 


5. 

& 


?r*n 1 

3mt ^^5icr: II 

JOT I 


UgrarathaSanti (1914), foL 3(-B.) 


Catdiogus Catalogorwn, 1, 680. 

Notices Sons. MSS., IX. 3234. 

Desc. Cat. Sans. Mss. As. Soc. Beng., HI. 2S74. 


op. cit. DC. 3233. . 
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work is identical with the work or any of the works of the same name 
referred to in the Catalogtis CatalogoTum (I. 680). Unlike other works it 
provides for the worship, among other deities, of Sa§ti and MSrkaijdeya, 
two popular deities of the present days. 

A rather imique manuscript possessed by the Society is of a work called 
the BkmmlrathUanii which is stated to form part of a bigger work called 
the Bfhat-Saunakiya, It belongs to the collection transferred from the 
Indian Museum (3052). The word Bhimaratha, the base of BhaimIrathI, 
or rather BhimarathI, a derivative of the former, is well-known in 
Baigal, where in common parlour it is used as an equivalent of 
‘dotage' while according to the famous lexicon Sabdakdlpadruma it is 
the seventh night of the seventh month of the seventy-seventh year of one's 
life. The work under review however says that Bhimaratha is the name of 
the God of Death in the 70th year of one's life,^ when he has got to be 
propitiated. 

These works enumerate the infirmities due to old age as well as other 
calamities (like the untimely death of the near and dear ones as also finan- 
cial losses) that approach one in the 603i and 70th year of one’s life. 
Performance of propitiatory rites is expected to avert these. 




LA. PLUS ANCIENNE INSCRIPTION EN LANGUE 

CHAM 


(INSCRIPTION RUPESTRE DE DONG-YEN-CHAU, PROVINCE 
DE QUANG-NAM, ANNAM) 

pOT 

G. CCEDES, Hanoi. 

Les plus anciens documents 4pigraphiques du Champa sont les inscrip- 
tions du oi Bhadravarmam I, dont le r^e se place au milieu du IVe sikle 
AJ).^ On pent m§me remonter plus haut, peut-etre jusqu’au Ile-IIIe, si la 
odl^re inscription de Vo-canh® au non du roi G^^-Mara, emane bien d’un 
souverain du Champa, ce qui n’est pas certain.^ 

Les inscriptiOTis de Bhadravarman I et de ses successeurs imm^diats 
sont toutes en Sanskrit, et il faut descendre jusqu*au r^gne de Harivarman I 
(d:802+apr^ 817 a.d.) pour recountrer les premiers textes en langue 
oh am : ce sont les inscriptions de Glai Klong Anok*, et de Po Nagar de 
Nha-trang (813 qui emploient une ^riture arrondie, rappelant de 

trte pr^ celle qui avait cours au (3ambodge au si^e pr6c6dent. 

En 1935, le R. P. Lalanne, missionnaire apostolique k Trkki^u, site 
de la capitale du Champa avant le IXe siMe, signalait, k un peu moins 
d'un kilomtoe k TOuest de I’ancienne cit4, une inscription rupestre 6crite 
avec des caract^res k “ box-head '' identiques k ceux des inscriptionr de 
Bhadravarman I. 

La pierre sur laqudle elle est gravfe est situfe sur une petite colline 
par 117 Gr. 64 de longitude Est et 17 Gr, 58 de latitude Nord. Au Nord 
de la colline coule verse TEst un ruisseau nomm^ en annamite Su6i tre xfl, 
“ ruisseau des bambous ”, qui est compl^tement sec en A 15 m. au 
Nord de la pierre inscrite se trouve un puits, qui aurait ete creusd il y a une 
quarantaine d'annfe: seulement. Un peu plus loin, k 25 m. de Tinscription, 
un lifiga de pierre mesurant om. 82 de hauteur sur om. 54 de largeur (S 
la base de la section octogonale) a d4terr6 au bord du ruisseau et en- 
voyd en 1935 au Mus6e Henri Parmentier k Tourane. A TOuest de la pierre 

1. On en trouvera la liste dans G. Maspero, Le royaume de Champa^ 1928, 
p. 64, note 2. 

2. PubUte par Behgaignk (JSCC., no. XX, p. 191), L. Finot {BEFEO., XV, 
n, p. 3), R. C. MajumdaR {Champa, no. I, p. 1), 

3. Cf. /A., CCX, 1927, p. 186. 

4. Publics par Aymonier (/A., 1888, I, p. 77, et 1891, I, p. 23), L. Finot 
(loc, cit, p. 8) et Majumdar {loc. cit, no. 27, p. 65). 

5. Etudi^e par Aymonier (/A., 1888, I, p. 76 et 1891, I. p. 24), L. Finot 
(toe. ciL, p. 43 et 45) R. C. Majumdar {loc, dt., no. 25, p 61) G. C(ED^s 
CR$05., VL pp. 325^), 
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inscrite, et k envircMi 40 m., ^ une pierre octogonale qui a dO servir de 
couronnement k une tour de brique ^roul^e, dealt les d^ris jonchent le 'sol 
tout autour de la pierre inscrite et sur le versant Nord de la colline. 

Uinscription couvre une surface mesurant environ 2 m. de long sur 
I m. de haut. EUe comprend 3 lignes de caractferes ayant an moyenne om. 25 
de hauL L'toiture est, je le r^p^^ aussi semblable que possible, k celle 
des inscriptions sanskrites de Bhadravarman I, dont deux, gravies sur des 
roches dans le lit du Scwig Ba Rte, ne sont distantes de celle-ci que de 2 kilom. 
500 vers TCXiest-Nord-Ouest.^ 

Le principal int^rgt de cette inscription dont j'ai ddj^ signal^ sommarie- 
raent la d&ouverte,^ est d'etre en vemaculaire. II OHistitue ainsi le plus 
ancien document connu en langue cham, et nous fait remraiter quatre siteles 
plus haut que les inscriptions de Harivarman I mentionn^es pr6c6demment. 
Ant^rieur d'environ trois sidles aux inscriptions malaises de Crivijaya 
(683-686 A.D.),’'* e’est merne le plus ancien texte, actuellement connu, ^rit 
dans un dialecte malayo-polynfeien. 

Si je me risque k publier ce document, dont je ne puis dcxiner qu'une 
traduction provisoire et incomplete, e’est dans I’espoir qu'un confr^e, plus 
versd en linguistique malayo-polyn^ienne parviendra k identifier les termes 
dont le sens reste douteux. 

'Void ce texte, dont la lecture ne presente aucune difficulty : 

(1) siddham° ni yah ndga pun putauv ya urdh spuy di ko (2) 
kurun ko jmdy labu)} nari svarggalf, ya urdh paribhH di ko j(3) kurun sari- 
bu thun ko devam di naraka dhan tifuh kulo ko. 

Pemons maintenant les mots un k un, dans I’ordre ou ils se prysentent* 
siddkam. Sanskrit, '' succ^ 
ni. Cham modeme “ ce, ced 
ym. C. m. yah, “ dieu, sacry 
ndga. Skt. 

pun. Mot embarrassant, au sujet duquel plusieurs hypothysea 
se prdsentent ; 


1. Ce sont : 1° Inscription Hbn Cu situ4e sur la berge Sud du Song 
Ba RSn, k environ 15m. au Nord et en contre-bas de la route (17 Gr. 5898 de 
latitude N. et .117 Gr. 6111 de longitude E.), publiie par L. Finot (BEFEO., II, 
p. 186) et R. C. Majumdar Hoc. cit., no. 6, p. 9) ; 2® Inscription de Chifim-s^n 
situte k 600 m. en aval de la piy<ydente, sur la meme rive k 80 m. au Nord de la 
route et y 30 m. a I’Est du pont de diemin de fer (17 Gr. 5907 de latitude N. et 
117 Gr, 6174 de longitude E.), publifie par L. FiNOT (BEFEO,, XVIII, x, p. 13) 
el R. C, Majumdar [Joe. cit., no. 5, p. 8). 

2. BEFEO., XXXV, 1935, p. 471. 

3. G. C(EDfes, Les inscriptions malaides de Cnvijaya. BEFEO., XXX, 1930, 
p. 29. 

4. Pour les mots diam, je me borne k donner, k titre de comparaison, la 
forme dans la langue moderne. On trouvera dans le dictionnaire d'AvMONiES et 
Cabaton des rapprodiements avec les autres langues malayo-polyny^ennes. 
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(1) foime vemaculaire de skt. pw^ya “oeuvre pie”, attest^e ail- 
leurs sut la p&iinsule indochinoise la phrase aurait le sens de : “ ce saint 
naga est VcBuvre du rcn.” 

(2) particule indiquant le g^itif identique au malais vulgaire 
puny a, mais constmite autrement) : “ ceci est le saint t^ga du roi.” (Hy« 
poth^ peu vraisemblable. ) 

(3) pronom personnel de la premia personne, attests en vieux> 
javanais sous forme *pun>pinun^ : “ceci est le saint naga de moi le roi”. 

(4) titre honorifique pu-n, construit avec, comme second 61dment, le 
pronom de la premise personne, comme cham po-ku ou vieux malais pu-nta,^ 
mais en supposant Temploi d’un pronom de forme mon-khmfere tel que an : 
“ceci est le saint naga de Sa Majeste le roi”. 

putauv. C. m. putau, patau “ roi 
ya, C. m. ya, “ qui, celui qui 
uran, C. m. uran, “homme”, 

spuy, Inconnu en cham, mais rappell emalais sepui, sepoi^ “ douoe- 
ment, gentiment”. Le contexte demande un veibe, indiquant une action 
agr^able ou favorable. 

di, C. m. di : signe du locatif. 

ko, Le contexte prouve de fagon certain qu'il s*agit du pzxxx)m 
de la 3e personne. Ce mot est sans doute h. rapprocher de Minang^abau 
iko, “celui-d”. 

Xsurun. Mot non identifi^. 
jtndy, C. m. janud, “ joyau 
labui^, C. m. labuh, “ tomber 

nari, Le contexte labufy nari svarggai, “ tomber du cid ”, prouve 
que narf =malais dan, “de (from) ”, L'altemance est attest^^ entre 
autres examples, par mal.-pol. woM^mon-khm^ dau, “ aller”. 
svarggak- Skt., “ ciel 
paribhu, Skt., “ insulter 
saribtL C. m. saribau “ mille.” 
thun, C. m: thun, “annfe”. 

davam. Inconnu en cham. Le contexte appelle ici un terme si- 
gnifiant soit “tomber”, soit “soufifrir, cuire”. Ce mot est peut-€tie appa- 
rent6 a jarai dwm, “ avoir la fi^vre 
naraka. Skt., “ enfer 
dfian. C. m. danan, “avec”. 

C. m. tijuh “ sq)t 
ktdo, Skt., “ famille.” 

1. G. C(Ei^, RecueU des inscriptions du Siam, U, p. 33. La fdnne puH 
est celle qui est en usage dans la langue mdn. 

2. Kern, Verspr. Geschr., VIII, p. 140. Je dois cdte i^irence h Tobligeance 
de M. Pierre Dupont. 

3. BEFEO., XXX, 1930, p. 73. 8. v. 
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Le texte peut se traduire ainsi : 

"Succ^ ! Ceci est le saint mga du roi^. Quiconque le traite dooce- 
ment ^ des joyaux tombent du ciel ; quiconque Tinsulte “ pen- 

dant 1000 ann^ (il souITre) aux enters avec sept generations de sa mamille." 

Le sens general de ce texte est clair. II s'agit d'une formule impre- 
catoire promettant une pluie de joyaux k qui sera favorable au maga du. roi» 
et les enfers k qui I’insultera. 

Quel est ce saint naga ? Apparemment un genie, gardien d'une source. 
Si le puits modeme, signaie aupr^s de la pierre inscrite, marque I’emplace- 
ment d’une ancienne source, on aura du meme coup une explication! satis- 
faisante. Sinon, il faut supposer que redibce dont les vestiges gisent aupr^s 
de rinscription etait dedie k un n^a, qui etait ou non le gardien d’une 
source saciee. Cest, je crois, la premiere fois que le culet du naga se tiouve 
atteste au Champa. 


1. Traduction vague, r^xxidant en gros aux divers cas envisages phis haut 
sub veibo pua. 

2. Ces points corre^ixaident au mot kunm identifie. 


SANSKRIT LITERATURE UNDER THE SENA 
KINGS OF BENGAL^ 

By 

S- K. DE, Dacca. 

In the period preceding the overlordship of the Sena kings, we have, side 
by side with some amount of Brahmanical writings, the growth of a peculiar 
and prolific Buddhist Tantric literature, ^ in the cultivation and spread of 
which mediaeval Bengal must have signalised itself, and which in all proba- 
bility received encouragement from the Buddhist kings of the Pala dsmasty of 
Bengal. But it is remarkable that with the advent of the Sena kings, who 
had Vaisoavite leanings, this literature and culture went underground for all 
time.® We hear indeed of no suppression or persecution of Buddhism under 
the dominion of the Senas, but it was probably a part of their policy to 
encourage Brahmanical studies as a reaction perhaps against the Buddhistic 
teidencies of the Pala kings. There cannot be any doubt that under the new 
T^me of the Sena kings, non-Buddhistic Sanskrit literature and culture in 
Bengal received a fresh impetus. This might have partly been also a result 
of the general revival of Sanskrit learning, probably under similar circum- 
stances, in Kashmir, Kanauj, Dhara, Kalyaria, Mithila and Kalifiga. But the 
entire literary output of Bengal in this period covers practically the reigns of 
two kings only, namely, Ballalasena and Lak§maiiasena, and it confines itself 
diiefly to Brahmanical Ritualism and Poetry ; the New Logic, Brahmanical 
Tantra and sectarian Vaignavism emerging about three centuries later with 
the consolidation of the Muhammadan rule. In the meantime the Bengali 
language and literature, which were concerned in this period possibly with 
lost songs, hymns and ballads on the themes of Radha-Kr§na, Gopic^d, 
Lausena, Lak^rridhara, Srfmanta and Kalaketu, were perhaps slowly cha- 
racteriring themselves, so that from the uncertain beginnings of the Caryd- 
carya-viniscaya^ they were transformed in the 14th century into the definite 
articulation of the ^i-kx^}]La-klrttana. This story falls outside our province ; 
bat we shall see that, even in its beginnings, the vernacular literature did 
not fail to exercise some influence on the theme, temper and expression of 
the contemporary Sanskrit literature. 

1. Very able accounts of this literature in some of its varied aspects have long 
since been given by Monmohan Chakravarti and R. Pischel in the works mentioned 
below. The modest object of the lU’esent essay, whidi must necessarily traverse a 
great deal of the same ground, is to re-examine the available data and present, as 
far as possible, an up-to-date outline of the entire subject. 

2. For an account of this literature, see New Indian Antiquary, i (1938), 

pp. 1-21. 

3. The labours of H. P. Shastri and others have made it dear that Buddhism 
did not entirely disapx)ear but lived, and is still living, in a disguised form in Bengal. 
The theory of its persecuted out of the land, therefore, is hardly maintainable. 
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One of the objects of the Brahmanical ritualistic writing, which was 
meant to r^uJate tlie daily life of the people and in which the authors of this 
period and their royal patrons took undoubted interest, might have been to 
counteract the social and religious disturbances with which Buddhism might 
have threatened the very basis of the Hindu society. During the rdgn of 
the Pala kings, whose official religion might have been Buddhism but who do 
not appear to have been intolerant of other faiths, we hear of only one well- 
known person, Bhavadeva Bhafta, who was an avowed antagonist of Buddh- 
ism and of heretic dialecticians, and who composed works on Brahmanical 
ritualism. In the Sena period such protective works were multiplied, but we 
hear of no avowed hostility towards non-orthodox S5^tems. The attitude is 
intelligible when we consider the possibility of an accomodating spirit, which 
in course of time appropriated Buddhist gods into the Hindu pantheon and 
also sometimes reversed the process. Even in the Pala period, the Buddhist 
and Saivite Tantra attempted to assimilate, instead of being hostile to, each 
other. As, on the one hand, Matsyendranatha was equated with the Buddh- 
ist Lui-pada and transformed into Avalokitesvara, while the Buddha himself 
was honoured by Jayadeva with a place in the list of the Avataras of Kr§ija, 
we find, on the other hand, Mahak^a and Ganapati worshipped and award- 
ed several Sadhanas^ by Buddhist writers, and the Lifiga cult and Saivite gods 
recommended in the Buddhistic Sambarodaya Tantra,'^ 

The Dharma-^stra works of this period are, therefore, written more 
from the practical than the academic point of view, and consist of ritualistic 
manuals prescribing the various pious duties and ceremonies. The earliest 
of these appears to be the Hdra-laid and the Pity-dayita of Aniruddha Bhafta 
both of which have been considerably used as authoritative by Raghunandana. 
The first work® deals with the observance of impurity (A:^uca) consequent 
upon birth and death, its duties and prohibitions, the period for which it is 
to be observed, the persons who are exempted from observing it and other 
relevant topics. The second work,^ intended for the Samavedic followers of 
Gobhila, is concerned chiefly with rites and observances connected with Sraddha 
or funeral ceremony ; but it includes a treatment of general duties like Mouth- 
washing (Acamana), Teeth-cleaning (Danta-dhavana), Ablution (Snana), 


1. Sddhana-tndid, ed. B. Bhattacharya, GOS xli, Baroda 1928. 

2. WINTERNITZ, Hist, of Jtid. Lit., ii, p. 400. 

3. ed. Bibl. Ind. no. 1198, Calcutta 1909. The woik is sometimes also called 
Suddhi-viveka (Mitra, Notices of Skt Mss, ii, no. 949, p. 338, also no. 1001, p. 372), 
but this is only a portion of the work ; also noticed in H. P. Shastri {Descriptive 
Catalogue of ASB Mas, iii, p. 377, no. 2266). 

4. ed. Saihskita Sahitya Pariaad Series, no. 6, Calcutta (no date, 1924?). . It 
is also called Karmopadeiim Paddhati (see Eoseling, Descriptive Catalogue of the 
India Office Mss, iii, p. 474, no. 1553/481). The colophon of this Ms styles the 
author DharmadhikaraiTika (Judge), while the colophon to the printed text of the 
Hdra-latd describes him as Dharmadhyakaa, which has apparently the same meaning. 
The colophons to both the works designate him as Campahiti-(or CSmpShatiya, 
CatDi»hattlya-‘) mahamahopadhyaya. 
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daily Prayers (Saipdhya), Offering to Pitfs and Viive-devab (Tarpaija and 
Vaifivadeva),’ the periodical P5rvai)a>^§Tad(Iha, as well as an eulogy of gifts. 
Both the works are in prose and contain a large number of passages quoted 
from old and new writers. The closing verse of the Hdrarlatd tells us that 
Aniniddha was a resident of Viharapataka on the bank of the Ganges and that 
he was versed in the doctrines of Bhatta (Kum^rila). The colophons to 
the two works supply the further information that he was Dharmadhyak^a 
or Dharmadhikaratiika (judge), as well as a great teacher (mahamaho- 
piadhyaya) of Camp^ift from which placed a section of Varendra BiSh< 
mans of Bengal derive their designation. Besides the Puraiias and older 
Dharma-Sstra authors, Aniniddha quotes more recent authorities, among 
whom he mentions Bhojadeva and Govindaraja in his Hdra-latd. This would 
fix the upper limit of his date at 1100 a.d. ; and the lower limit is supplied 
by the citations of Raghunandana (maitioning both the works and the 
author) and Govind^anda (calling the author Gauda) at about the end 
of the 15th and beginning of the 16th century. All this makes it likdy 
that he was identical with the Aniniddha who is extolled by Balli^asena 
in his Ddna-sdgara (^. 6 and 7) not only as a scholar far-famed in the 
Varendii land for his piety and knowledge of the Veda and Smrti, but 
also as his own Guru from whom he leamt the Pur&ja and Smrti and at 
whose instance his own work itself was written.^ This would place Ani- 
niddha’s literary activity in the latter half of the 11th century.^ 

Aniruddha's royal disciple Ballalasena,^ appears to have composed four 
works, of which two are known to exist. His Acdra-sdgara and Pratm^d- 
sdgar^^ are mentioned as already composed in verse 56 and 55 respectively 
of his Ddna-sdgara; and the former work is also known from citations in 
the Smjti-ratndkara of Vedacarya and in the Madana-pdrijdtcfi of Vi^ve^vara 
Kiatta. But these two works of Ball51asena have not yet been reaivered. 
His Ddna-sdgara, according to the author’s own statement, was written under 
the instruction igurof^ Mk^ayd) of his Guru Aniniddha, but Raghunandana 


1. That the place was in Varendra (North Bengal) appears from its men- 
tion in the Manhali Gipper-plate (Dinajpur) of Madanapala {Gau4a^lekha-mdld 
pp. 147f, at p. 154). 

2. See below. 

3. In the Proceedings of the ASB, 1869, p. 137, a Cdturmdsyd-paddhati by 
Aniniddha is noted, while Mitra (Notices, viii, p. 154-55, no. 2700) mentions a 
Bhagavfit-tattva-manjan on Vai^ijava theology. No personal riptflilg of the author 
are given, and it is doubtful if they, are to be credited to our Aniniddha. 

4« The opening verses of both Ddna-sdgara and Adbkuta-sdgara mention the 
king, his dynasty and his genealogy, iriiich leave no doubt about the identity of the 
author. 

5. From the author’s own remarks it appears that the topic of gifts, which are 
to be made in different parts of the year, were dealt with in the first work, while 
the second work treated of the dedication of reservoirs and temples. 

6. See Kane, History of Dharma-idstra, Poona 1930, voL i, p. 340. 
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believes’^ that it was the work of Aniruddha Bhatta himsdf. The work 
as its name implies, an extensive digest, in 70 sections,* of matters relating 
to religious gifts, the authcM* himself informing us (^. 53) that he has 
dealt with 1375 kinds of gifts. It deals with the merit, nature, objects, 
utility, propriety, times and places of gift, bad gifts and prohibited gifts, 
rites and procedure connected with the making and accepting of gifts, the 
sixteen kinds of great gifts (Mahadana) and the large number of lesser gifts. 
It contains (^. 11-20) an enumeration of the Puraoas and their extent, 
and gives valuable information regarding the texts of many works as they 
existed in the author's time. The Adbliuta-sagara, which has been printed,* 
is an equally extensive work on omens and portents, their effects, rites and 
observances connected with them and means of averting them. It is divi- 
ded into three parts according as the portents are celestial (appertaining to 
stars and planets), atmospheric (such as rainbow, thunder, lightning and 
storm) and terrestrial (such as earthquake). As in the case of the Ddna^ 
sdgara, it attempts to cover, with copious quotations drawn from a very 
large number of authors and works, the varied aspects of the subject and 
bears evidence to the industry and learning of the compiler. It was probab- 
ly left unfinished by the author and completed by his son Lak§manasena.^ 

1. Ekddast-tattva, in Raghunandana’s Tattvas, ed. JlvSnanda Vidyasagara, 
vol. ii, p. 44. That Ball^asena himself was a man of letters need not be doubted, 
for one of his verses is quoted in the Sadukti-kaTndmTta of Sridhara-dasa. 

2. Mss in Eggeling, op. cit., iii, p. 542, no. 1704-05/719-20 (Bengali Ms) ; 
Mitra, Notices, i, p. 151, no. 278 ; H. P. Shastri, Notices, 2nd Series, i, p. 170 
(extracts in all these). There is a post-colophon statement in the India Office Ms 
which says that his work was completed in Saka 1091 (= 1169 aj).). Mitra makes 
out the date to be 1019, which Aufrecht {ZD MG, xli, p. 329) accepts, correcting 
the India Office Ms date ; but see R. G. Bhandarkar, Report 1887-91, pp- Ixxxii-xd. — 
The work is mentioned by the Maithila Caodesvara in his Krtya-ratnakara {JASB, 
1915, p. 382), and several times by Raghunandana (JASB, 1915, p. 363). 

3. ed. Muralidhar Jha, Prabhakari and Co., Benares 1905. The work is 
quoted twice by Raghunandana (JASB, 1915, p. 363). 

4. We are told in the opening verses of the work itself that it was begun in 
Saka 1090 (= 1168 ad.), but was left unfinished and completed after Ballalasena’a 
death by his son Lak§mauasena, whom he had raised to the throne and from whom 
he had extracted a promise to finish the work. The India Office Ms of the work 
(Eggeling, op. cit. v , p. 1107, no. 3104/712 — Bengali Ms) is incomplete at the begin- 
ning and at the end ; but the two Deccan College Mss (nos. 801 of 1884-87 and 231 
of 1887-91) give the verse (see R. G. Bhandarkar, he. ci/.), which is also found 
in the printed text and the two Dacca Univ. Mss no. 1246 (Bengali Ms), and 2314 
(Devanagari). As this date appears to conflict with the pwst-colophon date given 
in the Ddna-sagara, the genuineness of these verses has been questioned by R. D. 
Banerji and others. In the text of the Adbhuta-sagara itself there is mention of 
Saka 1082 and 1090 in the sections on the portents of the Saptaisi and of the pla- 
nets Ravi and Brhaspati respectively (see M. Chakravarti 1912, pp. 343-^). 
These dates have led to a long controversy beginning from R. L. Mztra's time 
up to the pres«it day, but we need not enter into it here. It seems, however, that 
whatever may be the value of the post-colophon date given in the Dana-sagara 
Ms, the dates given in the Adbhuta-sdgara are quite explicit and cannot be easily 
explained away. 
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Although not a Brahman himself, Ballalasaia received as much recognition 
of his work in Bengal and other provinces as any professional Brahman 
writer of this period. 

Both Bengal and Mithila claim Guijavisnu, son of Dtoiuka and autiior 
of a work on Vedic ritual, entitled Chmdogyartnantra-bha^ya^ The 
Baigal editor of his text makes out a good case for Bengal's claim ; but 
the evidence adduced cannot be regarded as completely decisive. It is pro- 
bable that he flourished sometime before Halayudha who makes consider- 
able use of the work in his similarly planned Brahnuiiuui’sarvasva but 
Guijaviwu need not be much earlier. Gunavi§ou’s work is a commentary in 
ei^t parts on selected Vedic Mantras (about 400) used in the Samavedic 
Grhya rites. The eight sections deal, first of all, with the sacrament of 
marriage, and then with all the rites connected with the child from its con- 
ception (Garbhadhana) to the end of the period of Vedic study (Sama- 
vartana), exactly in the same order and with the same nomenclature as those 
of Bhavadeva Bhatta’s Chdndoga-kar7ndntt§thdna-paddhati,^ the Mantras 
being arranged to suit the particular ritual ; but it also includes, after Ani- 
ruddha's Pitj^dayita, a treatment of daily Prayers (Samdhya), Ablution 
(Snana), Vaisvadeva, cremation and funeral ceremony (Sraddha), as well 
as a commentary on the Puru^a-sukta and its aplication to human sacri- 
fice. It is pnAable that the commentator found the Mantras already em- 
bodied and handed down by a traditional Mantra-patha, which Aniruddha 
might have also used ; for all the Mantras commented upon cannot be traced 
in the Chandogya-hrdhmm^a^ or Mantra-brdhmaj^a, on which also Gtuja- 
vi^iju appears to have written a commentary,^ but of which the arrangement 
is different. It is noteworthy that Sayana undoubtedly shows his acquaint- 
ance with Guoavispu's Mantra-bhd^ya/^ which must have, therefore, attained 
wide popularity by the 14th century. 

The most important writer of this group is undoubtedly Halayudha, 
but unfortunately all his works have not survived.^^ The few facts known of 

1. ed, Durgamohan Bhattacharya, Satpslqta S^itya Pari§ad series no. 19, 
Calcutta 1930. Also ed. Paramesvara Sarma in the Maithila Granthamala, Dar- 
bhanga, Saka 1828=1906 a.d. See description of its Ms in Eggeling, op. dt, i, 
p. 47, no. 280/2321a, 

2. Halayudha and Gupavi§iju are mentioned together in the same verse in an 
anonymous Bengal commentary on the Rudradhyaya (Yajurveda) noticed in Cata- 
logue of Skt. Mss in the Vanpya Sahitya Parigad, introd., p. viii. Guijaviwu is 
quoted by Ra^unandana. For other references see Durgamohan Bhattacharya's 
edition dted above. 

3. Whidi is undoubtedly a Bengal work. 

4. Ms in Cat. Baroda Central Library, p. 112, no. 9807a. Gupavi?au also 
appears to have written a commentary on P&raskara Gihya-sQtra {Darbhanga Ed. 
of Mantrorhha^yaf p. 174), 

5. Sayai:ia does not mention Gupavi$pu, but dtes him as kecit ; the dtations 
dosely correspond. 

6. For an account of Halayudha, see Monmohan Chafcravarti in JASB, 1915, 
pp. 327-336, Kane, op. cit., pp. 296^1. 
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him are given in the opening verses of his Brahmatyi-sarvasa. His father, 
Dhanahjaya of the Vatsa-gotra, married Ujjvala and became a Dhanna- 
dhyak§a or Judge. Halayudha had two elder brothers, i4ana and PaSu- 
pati. The former wrote a Paddhati on the rites relating to the Ahnika or 
daily devotional observances of Brahmans (si. 24); while the latter wrote 
also a Paddhati on Sraddha and kindred topics (si. 24 ; also Benares Ed. 
p. 124), as well as another on Paka-yajna (§1. 43). In his early years 
Halayudha was appointed a Raja-paodita ; in youth he was raised by king 
Lak§maijasena to the position of Mahamatya, and in mature years he was 
confirmed as Dharmadhifcarin or Dharmadhyak§a (si. 10, 12, 14).^ The 
Paddhati of I^na is lost, as well as those of PaSupati but a Da^a^karma- 
paddhati on the Gjrhya ceremonies according to the Kajjva-Sakha of the 
Sukla Yajurveda is found ascribed to a Raja-paodita Pa^pati in some 
manuscripts of the work.^ 

Halayudha informs us (si. 19) that besides the Brdhmaxia^sarvasva, 
he wrote Mvmdifisd-sarvasvaj^ Vaisnava-sarvasva, Scdva-sarvasva and 


1. In the cclor^ons he is also called Avasthika, Mahadhannadhyak^a, Maha- 
dharmadhikita and Dbaimagaradhikarin. His brother Faiupati is also styled Avas- 
thika. See /C, i, pp, 502-5, where our Halayudha is made out to be a Varendra 
Brahman and distinguished from Halayudha of Radha. 

2. One Pasupati is cited several times by Raghunandana (JASB, 1915, pp. 367- 
68), but his works are not mentioned. In the Sadukti-kartJMinrta of Sridhara-c&sa 
a verse (ii. 10. 5) is attributed to Pasupatidhara, but there is no reason to bold that 
he is identical with our Pasupati. — On verses quoted from Halayudha in this antho- 
logy, see below. 

3. Mitra, Notices, ii. p. 5, no. 528 {DasorkaTmarpaddhati) , the opening verse 
of which names the author as Pasupati and describes him as Bhupati-paipdita. This 
may or may not be the same work as nos. 257 and 491 (banning lost) of the Cal- 
cutta Sanskrit College {Descriptive Cat^, pp. 230-32, 441, called Dasa-karnia-paddkati) 
in which the opening verse is missing, but the author’s name is given in the colophon 
as Raja-paijdita PaSupati. But there is no ground, except similarity of names, for 
identifying the authors of these two works with our Pakipati. Mitra’s Ms no. 742 
in the same volume of the Notices, called Vivdha-paddhaii, may be an abstract of 
his Ms no. 528 mentioned above ; it is also ascribed to Pafiupati. The anonymous 
Calcutta Sanskrit College Ms no. 244 (p. 220) may be a version of this latter work, 
while the incomplete Ms no. 304 (p. 280) , entitled Dasa-karma-dipika, which has no 
colophon and gives no name of the author, deals only with Marriage and Caturtlu- 
homa. A Ms of Pzriupati's ^dddha-paddhati is mentioned in JASB, 1906, p. 170, 
but of this nothing is known. 

4. Mitra (Notices, iv, no. 1507, p. 102), as well as M. Chakravasti (JASB 
1915, pp. 337-38), describes a fragmentary Mtmdnisd-sarvasva, whidi ia a commeiv 
tary on the Mlmiariiaa-sutra (going up to iii. 4). Mitra ascribes it to Halayudha ; 
but there is no <x>k^on and no indication of authorship in the work. A MimgtopeB< 
Sstra-sarvasva, ascribed to Halayuldha, is edited by Ume^ Midira in JBORS^ 
xvii (1931), pp. 227, 413; xviii (1932), p. 129. It is a running commentary 
on the Mimaipsa-sutras up to the end of iii. 4. But rK> account is given regarding 
the work, author, or Mss on which the edition is based. 
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Pas^ita-sarvasva^ The last two works are quoted by Raghunandana® ; but 
ncwie of these works appears to have come down to us. The Brahma^- 
sarvasva, which has been printed, » is a work of great repute in Bengal. Hala- 
yudha informs us that he wrote this work because he found that the Brahmans 
of Racjha and Varendra did not study the Veda and therefore did not know 
the Vedic rites properly. Its main object is to supply a guide, meant for 
the Sukla-Yajurvedic Brahmans of the K^va-§akha, to a knowledge of the 
meanings of the Vedic Mantras employed in the daily Ahnika rites and the 
periodical domestic (Grhya) ceremonies known as Saqisk^as. Accordingly 
it deals in forty secticttis with the various daily duties, such as the morning 
ablution, prayers, hospitality, the study of the Veda, and daily offerings to 
the Pitrs, and then proceeds to the treatment of the periodical Acaras includ- 
ing the ten sacraments of a Brahman’s life. As every such rite involves reci- 
tation of Vedic Mantras, their explanation (Mantra-bh^ya) forms the chief 
feature of the work. The author acknowledges handsomely his indebtedness 
to Uvata and Guqavisnu, but he appears to have made considerable use also 
of the Chandoga-pariH^ta of Katyayana and the Gfkya-sutra of Para^cara 
Our Balayudha should be distinguished from several Halayudhas who also 
wrote on Dharma-^astra,* as well as from the lexicographer, grammarian and 


1. A Ms of a Pa^d^ta-sarvasva is noticed in Triennial Cat. of Madras Govt. 
Mss Library for 1919-22, p. 5162, no 3458 ; also Descriptive Cat. of the same 
Library, iv, pt. i (B), Madras 1928. The work deals miscellaneously with the 
usage of Varuas and Afiramas, Tithi, Suddhi, time for Sraddha and other cere- 
monies, and so forth ; but it gives no name of the author. From the extracts given 
in the Catalogue the question of authorship cannot be determined. 

2. fASB, 1915, pp. 329, 367, 372 ; see Raghunandana’s Tattvas, ed, Jiyananda 
VlDYASAGARA, i, pp. 389, 531. 

3. ed. Benares, Saipvat 1935 ; ed. Calcutta ,1893 ; also ed. Teja^candra Vidya- 
NANDA, Calcutta B. E. 1331 ( = 1924) . We have used Mss nos. 791, 4236, K 554 
of the Dacca Univ. Library. Mss also in Egceling, op, cit., iii, pp. 519-520 ; Deccan 
College Collection no. 9 of A 1883-84. 

4. e.g. Halayudha quoted in the Kalpa-taru of Lak$midhara (Kane, op. cit., 
pp, 296, 301 ; JASB, 1915, p. 335) ; Halayudha, son of Saipkar^ai;^ and author of 
Prakdia commentary on Katyayana’s Sraddha- kalpasutra (Kane, p. 301) ; Hala- 
yudha, author of Purd^a-sarvasva (written in 1474 a.d.) and son of a Varendra 
Brahman Punigottama (Aufrecht. Bodleian Catalogue, pp. 84-87, nos. 143-44 ; 
Eggeling, op. cit., iv, p. 1410) ; the Mahakavi Halayudha, author of Dharma-viveka 
(H. P. Shastri, Notices, i, 195-96) ; Halayudha, author of Dvija-nayana (Mitra, 
Notices, ii, pp. 66-67, no. 633), which is an astronomical work on the determination 
of au^dous time for ceremonies ; Halayudha, author of a Sraddhor^bka^ya (BOhlkr, 
Cat. of Private Libraries of Gufrat, Sindh, etc., Fasc. iii, p. 130) or Sraddhapaddhati- 
fikd (JASB, 1915, p. 331) ; and Mahamahopadhyaya Halayudha, author of Kamuh 
padesim, who was later than the 15th century (Ibid, p. 335). Mitra (ii, p. 79, 
no. 652) assigns to our Halajmdha a miscellaneous Tantric compilation, called Matsya- 
sukta-tantra (apparently of the Matsyendra school) in 12 Patalas, on food, puri- 
fication, Vrata etc. ; but a fragment of the same work noticed by him in the same 
catalogue (no. 608), as well as in other catalogues (Aufrecht. Catalonus Cat., i, 
p. 422 ; ii, p. 97 ; iii, p. 91) is anonymous. 
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prosodist Halayudha, who wrote the Abhidhana-Totna-mald, the Kavi-rahasya 
and the Mrta^sariijivetm commentary on Pihgala-cchcutdab-sutra^ 

The contribution of Bengal to other technical iSastras in this period is 
almost negligible. To philosophy it contributed nothing of importance. Al- 
though there was perhaps much scope in this direction for discrediting Bud- 
dhistic thought and ideas, Bengal obviously preferred practical ritualistic re- 
gulation to abstract speculative thought. To the grammatical literature, again, 
its contribution is meagre and uncertain. The only grammarian who has been 
seriously claimed^ is the Buddhist Puru§ottama-deva, author of the Bhd^d- 
VTtti on Bajjini, but his afiiliation to Bengal is extremely problematic. The only 
direct evidence is the statement occurring in the Artha-vivjti commentary on 
the Bhd^d-VTtti by Sr^tidhara, a late Bengal commentator of the 17th century'’, 
who tells us that Puru 50 ttama-deva wrote his work under the direction of 
Laksmaoasena of Bengal, who wanted him to omit the Vedic rules.^ That 
this statement is fanciful is rendered likely by the fact that in omitting the 
Vedic rules Puru§ottama-deva, himself a Buddhist,*^ was following the 


1. L. Heller, Kavirahasya (Diss.), Gottingen 1894, following R. G. Bhandak- 
KAR {Report 1883-84, pp. 8-9), shows that the lexicographer Halayudha lived in the 
lOth century, writing first the Ab hid h ana-rat na-mala, then the grammatical poem 
Kavi-rahasya (A.D. 950), then the Mrta-sai}ijxvani on the Pingalorcchandab-suira 
under Munja V^patiraja. See also Zachariae, Die indische Woerterbucher, Strass- 
burg 1897, p. 26 and Preface to Aufrecht's ed. of Abhidhanaratna^ , London 1861, 
pp. iv-vi. Halayudha’s Kavi-rahasya has been edited by S. M. Tagore, Calcutta 
1876; also by L. Heller, in two recensions, Greifwald 1900. His commentary on 
Pingala has been printed very often in India (Bibl. Ind. 1874 ; NSP, Bombay 1908) ; 
also in Roman transliteration, with translation, in Webber’s Indische Studien (Uber 
die Metrik der Inder), viii (1863). 

2. S. C. Chakravarti in the Preface to his ed. of the Bhd^d-vjtti, Varendra 
Research Society, Rajshahi 1918; D. C. Bhattacharva in Sir Asutosh Jubilee Comm, 
Volume, iii, Orientalia pt. i, pp. 203-04. Various other grammatical works are found 
under the name Puni§ottama or Puru 5 ottama-deva ; and the tendency has been to 
ascribe them all to this well-known grammarian. He is said to have written a Pari- 
bha§a-vrtti, called iMlitchparibhd^d (Mitra, Notices, vii, p. 166, no. 2402 ; Ms in 
the Varendra Research Society, Rajshahi), a Unadi-vrtti quoted by Ujjvaladatta, a 
Gaija-vrtti and a Da^bala-karika. Other works are : Kdraka-cakra (Mitra, Notices, 
\ai, p. 116, no. 2345 ; the author also a Buddhist) on the use of cases ; Jndpaka- 
samuccaya (Aufrecht, Bodleian Cat., p. 160-61, no. 353) which cites Bhd^d-vjtti ; 
and even a Bha§a-vrtti commentary on the grammatical Bhaffi^kdvya (Mitra, vi, 
p. 216-17, no. 2155). 

3. So S. C. Chakravarti, op. cit., introd. p. 10 ; but D. C. Bhattacarya, 
loc. cU. assigns him to c. 1500 a.d. H. P. Shastri (Preface to Descriptive Cat. of 
ASB Msa, iv) q>eaks rightly of the unreliable diaracter of SrsUdhara’s statement. 
The authority of this commentator is also questioned by D. C. Bhattacharya, 
op. cit., p. 198. 

4. vaidika-prayogdnarthino lak^matiiasenasya rdjno djnayd. 

5. As his invocation to the Buddha and references to the Bauddha Jina (iii. 3. 
173), Bauddha-darsana and Bauddha-mata (ii. 1. 9 ; iv. 2. 114) and Sugata l^yin 
(i. 4. 32) would indicate. 



usual tradition of Buddhist writers and there is no reason why 
Lafcsmanasena, whose interest in Vedic ritualistic writings cannot be 
doubted, 2 should make this extraordinary request when such an omission is 
clearly disapproved by orthodox Hindu tradition.** The facts that the gram- 
mar had circulation in North Bengal and Mithila^ and that Puru§ottania-deva 
refers (ii. 4. 7) Varendri are not conclusive.^* If Sarvananda quotes from 
the Bhd^vrtti^ as early as 1159 A.D., the position becomes still more uncer- 
tain. The identity, again, of the grammarian Puru§ottama-deva with the 
lexicographer Purusottama is plausible but unproved ; and the latter’s belong- 


1. e.g. Candra-gomin whom he mentions in vii. 2, 69. He professes also to 
base his commentary on the Bhagorvrtti, which admittedly makes the \morthodox 
division of Vedic and Sanskrit rules. The exact date of Puru§ottama-deva is not 
known. As he refers to a difference of opinion between Sruta-pala and Kay3^ta 
(circa 10th century) and as he quotes (ii. 4. 23) anonymously from the Kicaka- 
vadka of Nitivarman (ed. S. K. De, Dacca 1929, ii. 25d), which cannot be placed 
later than the middle of the 11th century, we can take the 10th century as the 
UKXJT limit of his date ; the lower limit is given by the reference of Sarvananda in 
1159 A.D., which is discussed below. 

2. Laksmauasena in his four copper-plates (Anulia, Govindapur, Tapandighi and 
Saktipur) is styled Vedayanaikadhvaga ; while his father Ballalasena is described 
similarly in the Adbhuta-sdgara as Vedayanaika-pathika. 

3. This Hindu tradition is mentioned in S. C. Chakra VART i, op^ cit., introd. 
p. 7 ; D. C. Bhattacharya, op. ci/.. p. 198. 

4. H. P. Shastri, Nepal Catalogue I, Calcutta 1905, p. vi. More relevant, 
but not conclusive, is the one instance (S. C. Chakravarti, introd. p. 8) of Puru- 
SOltama-deva’s reference to the Bengali pronounciation of b and v ; but this trait 
is not peculiar to Bengal only. The other argument that he quotes the apologetic 
I^uase of Bengal scribes lekhako ftasti-do^akalj (ii. 2. 24) proves nothing. All 
these arguments do not exclude the other traditions of his belonging to Mithila 
and Orissa. 

5. The Govardhana cited by Puru§ottama-deva in the illustration up- 
govar dkanoTfi sdbdikdjf^ (i. 4. 87) is certainly not the poet Acarya Govardhana 
mentioned by Jayadeva, but a ^bdika who is cited by Ujjvaladatta, Sarvananda 
and Rayamukuta as the author of a Uuadi-vftti. There is no ground for thinking 
that this Govardhana, as well as Kesava cited by Puru§ottama-deva (v. 2. 112), 
belonged to Bengal. 

6. The two references to Puru§otlama-deva are doubtful. On Amara ii. 6. 22 
Sarvananda says : Puru^ottawadevena gurviffityasya durgbate sddhutvam uktam^ but 
no guTvmi form is discussed by Puru§ottama-deva (See iv. 1. 44). Nor does it refer 
to Saraua’s Durghafa-VTttL Apparently it is a reference to another Puru^ottama-deva 
^dio was the author of a Durgha^a. Sarvananda’a other reference (on Amara ii. 7. 
23) is to a Uijadi commentary. The remaining citations appear to be from the 
lexicographer Puni^ottama. The Puru^ottama-tika (on Amara ii, 6. 92), how- 
ever, may be a reference to the Bhd^d-vrtti but Bh.-vjtti iii. 1. 135 does not discuss 
the form in question. The explicit mention of Bhd^d-vjtti itself in ii. 8. 16 is the 
only probable reference to Bh.-vjtti v. 1. 124 where the formation of dautya re- 
ferred to is discussed. It is clear, therefore, that Sarvananda refers to more than 
one Puru§ottama. — Sarauadeva’s quotations from Purusottama-deva cannot be 
located in the Bha^a-vTttu 
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ing to Bengal cannot be confidently asserted.^ The only grounds of identity 
are that both bore the same, but not an uncommon, name, and that both were 
Buddhists ; but there is also a tradition- that the lexicographer belonged to 
Kalifiga. All the four lexical works of the author are quoted by Sarvananda ; 
and they must, therefore, be earlier than 1159 a.d. The T7ikar:^4a-§€^a^ of 
Puru^ottama is, as its name implies,* a supplement in three parts (1050 ver- 
ses) to the Amarorkosa, the professed object being to supply those words which 
Amara left out.° The Hdrdvali,^ a smaller work of 278 verses, is in two parts, 
which deal respectively with synonymous and homonymous words not in 
common use. The V arna-desand," in prose, treats of orthographical varia- 
tions, giving a collection of differently spelt words, and mentions such cases of 
confusion as between and kh, which, he says, is due to the similarity of 
the characters employed, among others, by the Gau<Jas {gau4ddi-lipi- 
sddhdrandt). The Dvirupa-koia^ is a brief work of 75 verses, dealing with 
words which are spelt in two different ways,-^ These are useful compilations 
but in no way very remarkable works.^® 

K^ra-svamin, in the latter half of the 11th century, quotes and some- 
times criticises as erroneous a Gauda author more than fifteen times in his 
commentary on the Amara-koia ; and there are more than five further 
references where the word Gaucja in the citation is used in the plural, s^ppa- 
rently meaning a school rather than an individual. But unfortunately we 
know nothing of any early lexical writer (or school) of Gau(Ja to whom he 
might be referring. The only early lexicographer, whose Bengal origin ad- 


1. as in IC, ii, p. 262, 

2. Introd. to ed. of Trikdnda. mentioned below. 

3. ed. Vefikatesvara Press, Bombay 1915. The author calls himself Puru- 

§ottania (also in Hdravali), and not Puru§oUama-deva as in Bkd^d-vjtii. 

4. The Amarti^kosa being in three Kandas. It has nothing to do with the lexi- 
con Trikdrufa of Bhaguri menioned in Bhd^d-vjtli iv. 4. 143. 

5. It gives, for instance, 37 more names of the Buddha than Amara's 17, and 
mentions the Sravaka, the Pratyekabuddhas, and the Buddhist work Prajndpdramita, 

6. ed. in Abhidhana-sarpgraha I, Bombay 1889. 

7. Ms in E^cieling, op. cit., ii, p. 295, no. 1039. 

8. ed, in Abhidh^a-sarpgraha I, Bombay 1889. Mss in Eggeling, op. cit., 

ii, p. 294, no. 1037 ; Aufrecht, Bod. Cat., no. 449-50 (anon.). 

9. Other works ascribed are : the Ekdk^ara-koia, which is a homonymous voca- 
bulary of syllabic signs or monosyllables used as words (Mss in Eggeling, op. cit., 
p. 296, no. 1042/1475a ; Aufrecht, Bod. Cat., p. 189, nos. 431^32 ) ; but the Bodleian 
Ms calls the author Puru^ottama-deva-sarman ; U^ma-hheda (Mitra, Notices, vi, 
p. 231, no. 2170), whidi consists of three separate vocabularies on the three sibilants ; 
JakdfOrbkeda (Mitra, Notices ii, p. 311, no. 915), a vocabulary of words having / 
as distingui^ied from y (also includes the three sibilants and the nnagln n and 9) ; 
Sabda-bhedonprakdia, on words differently spelt (Mitra, Notices, vi, p. 298, no, 2235 ; 
but see Mitra i, p. 118, no. 223 where the woik is assigned to Siva) ; it is different 
from the Dvirupa-kosa. 

10. On these works see, Th. Zachariae, Ind. WorterhUcher, Strassburg 1897, 
pp. 23f, 38f ; Ramavatara Sarma, Introd, to Katpadru-kosa ((50S, Baroda 1928) » 
pp. xxi-xxiv, 
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mits of little doubt, comes after K^Ira-sv^in. This is Vandyaghatiya Sar- 
vananda, son of Artihara^ and author of a commentary, entitled Jlka- 
sarvasvar on Amara's lexicon. The Vandyaghati is well known as the name 
of a place in R^ha from which Vandya or Vandyaghal^ya Brahmans take 
their name.^ It is curious, however, that Sarvananda’s name is missing in 
the list of Bengal genealogical writers, and that manuscripts of his com- 
mentary have not yet beai found in Bengal but have been discovered in 
Southern India/ Sarvananda himself gives a clue to his date-"’ when he 
says (on Amara i. 4. 21) that the Saka year 1081 and the Kali year 4260 
had just passed at the moment he was writing, a statement which gives us 
the date 1159-60 a.d. He was acquainted with a commentary called Da§a~ 
fikd (daSa-fikd-vid)^ ; and in his painstaking work not only earlier com- 
mentaries but nearly two hundred works and authors are cited. It is in no 
way inferior to the commentary of K^ira-svamin, and is interesting for the 
number of De^i (Bengali* mostly) words cited in it. That the work was not 
forgotten is shown by its citation by Brhaspati Rayamukuta, the next important 
(Bengal) commentator on the Amara-koia, who wrote his Pada-candrikd in 
1431 A.D. 

If Bengal’s contribution to the technical Sastras, with the exception per- 
haps of ritualistic writings, has been poor and almost insignificant, it was 
more than made up by the respectable body of poetical literature it produced 
in this period, which excelled that of any other period in its history and which 
contributed at least one remarkable poem of enduring fame and quality. 
The available references, though scanty, sufficiently indicate the taste and 
liberality of the Sena Kings, especially of Ballalasena, Laksmarjasena and 
Kegavasena. They were not only generous patrons of learning and them- 
selves men of learning, but they were also poets and friends of poets. We 
have a poetical anthology, entitled Sadukti-karndmrta,^ compiled in Bengal 


1. We need not take the explanation of H. P. Shastri (Note to Seaagiri Sastri’s 
Report II) that Artihara denotes a person who has married a girl of superior status, 
and there is no reason to doubt that it was the actual name of his father (see S. K. 
Dk, fRAS, 1927, p. 472, note 3). 

2. ed Trivandrum Sansk. Series, in four parts, 1914-17. 

3. Raghunandana similarly calls himself Vandya^atlya Hariharitinaja. 

4. An Odiya Ms of the work is noticed by H. P. Shastri, Notices, 2nd Series, 
iv, no. 101, pp. 76-77. 

5 See the question discussed in JRAS, 1928, pp. 135-36, 900f. 

6. The phrase dasa-tika does not probably mean ten ctHnmentaries but gives 
the name of a commentary on Amara, which is cited by this name by Lihgabhattai 
another commentator on Amara (see S. C. VidyAbhDsana's ed of Subhuticandra's 
Kamadhenu-tika on Amara, Bibl. Ind., Calcutta 1912, p. ix.). 

7. For a discussion of these words see two articles respectively of Jogesh 
Chandra Ray and Basanta Ranjan Ray in Vangtya-SahUyonPari^at-Patrika, for the 
Bengali era 1336 ( = 1929 a.d.) Pt. 2. The number of wordv: over 300. 

8. The work is also called Sukti-kanTiamrta in some Mss. Only two fasc. of 
the work containing 184 pages, ed Ramavatara 8 arma, wvre oublidied in Bibl. Ind 
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towards the end of the period, in the month of Phalguna 20, ^ka 1127 ( = lltb 
February, 1206 a.d.),^ which furnishes important material for the study of the 
poetical literature. Its compiler Sridhara*dasa was the son of Vafu-dasa, who 
is described as the chief feudatory (Pratiraja Maha^manta-cudamanl)* and 
close friend of Lal^maiiiasena. The work, bearing ample testimony to the 
compiler’s taste and industry by its fine and varied collection of 2370 verses of 
485 authors,** in five parts, gives us some excellent detached stanzas of poets, 
who are otherwise unknown and some of whom probably belonged to Bengal.** 
It is difficult, however, to single out from mere names of the authors or subject- 
matter of the verses, the poets who actually belonged to Bengal, but there are 
some who are known to us as such from other sources." Among these may be 
mentioned the royal poets, Ballalasena (one verse),” Lak^maiiasena (eleven 
verses)" and Ke^avasena (six verses),** as well as Dhoyl, Umapatidhara, Govar- 
dhana, Parana and Jayadeva. 


and additional readings by Haradatta Sarma, Lahore 1933. The edition professes to 
utilise, but gives no account of, two Mss, including one (imperfectly collated) existing 
in the Serampore College Library ; but since two very important Mss of the work, 
viz., those in the ASB and Calcutta Sanskrit College Library, do not appear to have 
been utilised, its value is considerably impaired ; and the method of editing is hardly 
critical. The work was noticed by Aufrecht in ZDMG. xxxvi, pp. 361 f, 509f, by 
PiSCHEL in his Hofdichler des Lak^manase^^, Gottingen 1893, and by Manmohan 
Chakravarti in /ASB, 1906, pp. 157-176. 

1. Adding further, in the 27th year of Lakgamanasena's rule. On the interpreta- 
tion and historical significance of this phrase much has been written, into which we 
need not enter here. 

2. Whose high praise is recorded in five verses (v. 76. 1-5) respectively of five 
contemporary poets, Madhu, S^cadhara, Vetala, Umapatidhara and Kaviraja-Vyasa. 
— The colophon speaks of Sridhara-dasa as Mahamapdalika. 

3. The five parts, called Pravahas, are entitled respectively Deva, Srng5ra, 
Catu, Apade^ and Uccavaca, and contain 95, 179, 54, 72 and 74 sections (called 
Vicis). As each Vici is arranged to contain symmetrically five verses, the total 
number of verses should have been 2380, but as several verses appear to be lost 
in the printed text, the actual number is 2370. 

4. The author, however, did not confine himself to Bengal nor even to his own 
time, but selected his materials widely from old and new, known and tinknown 
sources. His Vai^pavite leanings made him give a large number of verses on Krstw, 
some of which have been freely utilised by Rupa Gosvamin in his PadyavdTt. 

5. As the Sanskrit anthologies will be cited several times hereafter, the follow- 
ing abbreviations will be employed : Skm = Sadukti-karpamita, ed. Lahore 1933 ; 
Sp=Sarfigadhara-paddhati, ed. P. Peterson, Bombay 1888 ; Sbhv=Subha 3 itavaIi 
of Vallabha-deva, ed. P. Peterson, Bombay 1886 ; Pdv = Padyavall, ed. S. K. De, 
Dacca 1934 ; Sml=SuktimuktavaTi of Jahla^a as indexed in R. G. Bhandarkar 
Report 1887-91, Bombay 1892 ; Kvs=Kavindra-vacana-8amuccaya, ed. F. W. 
Thomas, Bibl. Ind. 1912. 

6. Skm iv. 6. 3=Sp No. 763. 

7. A verse of Lak^maoasena is given also in Sp no. 923. 

8. A Madhava is quoted six times in the printed text, but no MSdhava-sena, 
as Aufrecht, ZDMG. xxxvi, pp. 540-41 found in his Ms. Chakravarti, op, cit., 
p. 172, gives only one verse (Skm iv* 48. 3) as quoted from Madhava-sem^ on the 
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There is in this anthology a self-laudatory verse of Dhojn (v. 29. 2)^ 
which extols, not undeservedly, Lak^manasena as the Vikramaditya of Bengal. 
A traditional verse* speaks of five, if not nine, gems of his court, and they are 
enumerated as Govardhana, Parana, Jayadeva, Umapati and Kaviraja,* Of 
Kaviraja, which name is obviously a title'* borne by many a poet, we know 
nothing. He cannot be identified with the well known Kaviraja, author of 
the Raghava-pan4aviya, whose patron was Kamadeva of the Kadamba dy- 
nasty (i. 131.* It has been suggested with greater probability that the Kavi- 
i^a refers to E^oyi* who is described by Jayadeva as Kavi-k$ma-pati® and 
who styles himself similarly in his own Pavana-duta~ (verses 101, 103). 
Jayadeva describes him also as 5rutidhara, an epithet over the interpretation 
of which as an intended compliment there has been much diversity of opi- 
nion.® The Pavana-duta^^ as its name implies, is one of the earliest Duta- 
kavyas written in imitation of Kalidasa's famous poem, and consists of 104 


authority of his three Mss. — From Halayudha three verses are quoted in Skm ; but as 
one of these (i. 63. 4) occurs in the much earlier anothology Kvs no. 48 (Malayu- 
dhasya), it is doubtful if the contemporary Halayudha is meant. 

1 The first half of this verse agrees with the first half of Pavana-duta si. 101, 
but the last half is given differently. Sridhara certainly knew this poem for he 
quotes verse 104=Skm v. 61. 5. 

2. It runs thus (Sbhv, introd. p. 38 ; Pischel, op. cit., p. 5) : govardhanas ca 
Sarano jayadeva umapatih \ kavirajas ca ralndni samitau lak^manasya ca l|, a most 
I)edestrian couplet which however probably preserves an old tradition. 

3. This is confirmed by Kumbha (14th century) in his comment on Jayadeva 
L 4 ; but Kumbha mentions six, adding Dhoyi and substituting Srutidhara for 
Kaviraja. 

4. A much coveted title if we are to believe Rajasekhara. 

5. This poet, whose real name was perhaps Madhava Bhatta, would be almost 
contemporaneous. See Pischel, op. cif., p. 37. 

6. The name is given also as Dhoi, Dhoyika or Dhuyl. 

7. Which is equivalent to Kaviraja, as explained by all scholasts (see Pischel, 
op. ciL, pp. 33-34), 

8. Kavi-k^mabhrid??i cakravarii. The coloifficMi describes him as Dhoyikavi- 
lija. Cf. Skm. v. 29. 2. 

9. visrutab irutidharo dhoyi kavi-k^mapatih. Kumbha in his commentary on 
the Gita-govinda is inclined to find a reference to a scholar named Srutidhara ; but 
most other scholiasts agree that it is an epithet of Dhoyi. They explain the word 
as “ one who can remember what he hears once/' i.e. one of strong memory, which 
may imply that Jayadeva means by this phrase to convey Dhoyi’s power of memory 
and imitativeness and consequent want of originality as evinced by his Pavana- 
data. But Pischel rightly observes, as against Lassen (ed Gita-govinda, Bonn 
1836, p. 73) , that this and other phrases of Jayadeva in this verse are not meant as a 
disparagement of his estimable contemporaries, but as an indication of their parti- 
cular literary quality. The variant reading is Srutadhara. Might not the phrase 
mean "well-versed in the Veda"? (See Wilson, Sansk.-Eng. Diet., Calcutta 1832, 
under the word). A poet Srutadhara, however, is quoted in Sp nos. 1144, 3910, 
in Sbhv nos. 625, 931, 1680, and Sml. p. lii ; but these verses do not occur in the 
Pavana-duta. 

10. The poem was first brought to notice by H. P. Shastri in Notices, 2nd 
Series, i, pt 2, pp. 221-22, no. 225), who gave an abstract of its contents in Pr<h 
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stanzas in the Mand^ranta metre. The poem is remarkable for its taking 
up, without its being a Carita, an historical personage for its hero, and fur- 
nishes interesting historical and geographical^ information. With the object 
of eulogising his patron the poet makes KuvalayavaG, a Gandharva maiden 
of the Malaya hills, fall in love with Lak§mai>asena, king of Gaueja, during 
the latter’s allied career cf conquest in the South ; and the elegant, if some- 
what conventional, poem describes with considerable poetic talents the route 
to be followed by the north-easterly spring wind in carrying the message of 
the love-sick heroine to the royal hero, Dhoyi refers to several other un- 
named works composed by himself. This is rendered likely by the fact that 
more than twenty verses, not traceable in the poem itself, are ascribed to him 
in the anthologies.- 

To the other court-poets of Lak§maijasena also we have a reference by 
Jayadeva in one of the opening verses (i. 4) of his dta-govinda without, 
however, any mention of the royal patron. We are told that Umapatidhara 
could make the words sprout {vdcali pallavayati) r The Sadukti-kar^^dmjta^ 
which quotes about ninety verses of Umapatidhara, as well as of one Uma- 
pati (i. 11. 3 ; iii. 17. 4 ; v. 29. 1, 61. 3, 73 3),-* mentions under the latter 
name (v. 29. 1) a poem, Candra-cu(lo-carUa, composed under a prince named 
C^akyacandra, who is otherwise unknown but who is conjectured by 
PiscHEL to have been a vassal of Lak^manasena. Some of these anthology 
verses are remarkable, but they are of unequal merit. The name of Uma- 
patidhara occurs also as that of the author of the Pra&isti in the Deopara 


ceedings of ASB, July 1898. It was edited from a single Ms by Monmohan Chakra- 
VARTi in JASB, 19(B, pp. 53-71 ; re-edited by Cintaharan Chakhavarti in Saips- 
krta Sahitya Paii§ad Series no. 13, Calcutta (no date). 

1. The information, however, is of much inferior value than such as is sup- 
plied by Kalidasa’s poem. 

2. Besides 20 in Skm, one in Sml ( Goyidhoyi-kavirajasya ; this verse is 
quoted anonymously in Sdhitya-darpana VIII. 5) and one in Sp. no. .1161 ( =Skm 
iv. 2. 2, Umapatidharasya ) . 

3. The interpretation of the phrase has been fully discussed by Pischel, op. 
ciV., pp. 14-17. It has been variously taken to imply verbosity, love of recondite 
words, floridity, bombast, superficiality, as well as mastery of lexicography. In this 
connexion Pischel examines the Deopara inscription composed by Umapatidhara 
and concludes that the poet’s mastery over verbal expression is manifest even in 
this short composition of 36 verses. — On this poet see also Aufrecht, ZDMGt xl, 
142f. 

4. The two names often occur in close proximity under verses consecutively 
quoted in Skm ; this would probably imply that a distinctiem was meant. The four 
verses of Umapatidhara in Pdv (nos. 148, 259, 371, 372) occur under the same name 
ini Skm. Sp gives two verses (nos. 755, 3490), but the first of these occurs in Skm 
(iv. 5. 4) with the name Ramadasa. Sp no. 1161 ascribed to Dhoyi is credited, pro- 
bably more correctly,- to Umapatidhara in Skm (iv. 2. 2). Sml has twelve verses, 
of which one is assigned to Umapatidhara (v. 13. 2) and two i^cUers are ascribed 
respectively to Saila-sarvajna (iv. 2. 3) and Dhoylka (ii. 137. 3) in Skm.— Three 
verses of Umapatidhara in Skm (iii. 20 .4 ; iii. 26. 4 ; v. 18. 3) refer to Pragjyo- 
tiga Kasi-janapada and Mlcccha-narcndra in connexion with an luiknown king. 
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(Rajashahi) inscription^ of Gaucjendra Vijayasena, father of Ball^asena, 
Beginning with an invocaticHi to Siva it commemorates the erection by the 
king of the temple Pradyunuie^ra, who is descrioed as a combination of 
Siva and Vi^iju, and records the genealogy and career of the king in thirty- 
six verses in a varidy of classical metres. Foui! of these verses (nos. 7, 23, 
24, 30) occur in the Sadukti° (iii. 49. 4 ; iii. 17. 5 ; hi. 5. 5 ; hi. 17. 4) with 
Unapatidhara's name ; while <Mie verse ascribed to Umapatidhara in the an- 
thology (i. 72. 4) is found in the Madhainagar Copper-plate^ of Lafc§maoa- 
sena (st. 2), the authorship of which, on this ground, has sometimes been 
credited to Umapatidhara. The Deopara inscription informs us that Uma- 
patidhara lived under the Sena dynasty {sendnvnya) and refers to the 
author’s “understanding purified by the study of words and their mean- 
ings." If any reliance can be placed on the tradition recorded by Merutunga 
in his PTabandha-dntdmayii^ that Umapatidhara was a minister of 
Lakgmaijasena, then he lived in the successive reigns of Vijayasena, his son 
and his grandson.^ 

The high tribute paid by Jayadeva to Acarya Govardhana that he had 
no rival in the composition of faultless erotic verse^ enables us to identify 
him with Govardhanacarya, author of Aryd-saptasaiV^ a punning verse (no. 
39) of which refers to an illustrious king of the Sena dynasty {sena-kula- 
tUaka-bhupati) . In verse 38 the poet speaks of his learned father Nll^bara 
who appears to have composed a work on Dharma-^stra, while in one of the 
concluding verses he mentions his brothers and pupils, Udayana"^ and Bala- 
IrfiadraJ who helped him in revising and publishing his poem. The h<mori- 
fic Acarya, mentioned by Jayadeva as well as by the poem itself (verse 51, 
702), perhaps indicates his high rank as a scholar and poet. The poem, as 

1. El, i, pp. 305-15 ; re-edited N. G. Majumdar, Inscriptions of Bengal, iii, 

43-56. 

2. N. G. Majumdar, op. cit., p, 109. 

3. ed Bombay 1888, p. 289 ; see Tawney’s translation, pp. 181 f. 

4. An anonymous commentary on the Gila-govinda (cited by Lassen, op, cit. 
p. 72 and Pischel, op. ciC., p. 14) not only makes Umapatidhara a member (satna- 
jika) of Lak^maDasena's court but also a Vaidya by caste ! Our author is certainly 
to be distinguished from the much later Umapati UpadhySya, author of Pdrijdta- 
hara^a^Ndtaka (ed. Grierson in JBORS, iii, pp. 20-98), who flourished luider 
Hindupati Harihara Deva (of Mithila) reigning “after the Yavana rule”; he ap- 
pears to be familiar with Jayadeva’s poem. 

5. As against Jayadeva’s reference to the spngdrottara-sat-prameyaracana of 
Acarya Govardhana, one may refer to it. 47 of the Ajydrsaptaiati, where Govardhana 
praises ccnnpositions which are 

6. ed. Kavyamaia 1, Bombay 1886 (reprinted 1895), with the Vyahgydrtha- 
dipana commentary of Ananta-papdita ; also ed Somanath Sarma, Dacca Saipvat 
1921 (text only, in Bengali diaracters). Aufrecht mentions four other commentaries. 

7. Monmohan Chakravarti believes {JASB, 1906, p. 159) that this Udayana 
may be identical with the Udayana-kavi who composed the Pra&isti of the Meghe^ 
vara temple at Bhuvane^vara in Orissa (El, vi, p. 202). 

8. Under the name Balabhadra Skm quotes four. vei$es (ii. 15.1 ; ii. 28.1 ; 
iv, 10. 5 ; iv. 50. 3) . 
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its name indicates, is a collection of a little over 700 detached verses^ 
in the Arya metre, alphabetically arranged in sections, most of which have a 
predominantly erotic theme. In following the traditicm of the love-poem 
in the stanza-form, in which the aim is to depict, within the res- 
tricted scope of a self-standing and daintily finished verse, some definite erotic 
situation or a definite phase of the emotion, Govardhana has obviously taken 
(verse 52) the Prakrit Satiasai of Hala as his model,- but he was at the same 
time attempting to achieve a task of no small difficulty. Such miniature paint- 
ing involves the perfect expression of a pregnant idea or intense emotion by 
means of a few precise and eluant touches. In this Govardhana has, no 
doubt, attained a measure of success, but very often his verses, moving halt- 
ingly in the somewhat unsuitable medium of the Arya metre, are more clever 
than poetical and lack the popular flavour, wit and heartiness of HaJa’s mini- 
ature word-pictures. It achieved, however, the distinction of having ins- 
pired the Hindi Satsai of Viharilal which holds a high rank in Hindi poetry.^ 
Jayadeva also refers to another poetical oxitemporary, named Saraija, 
who, in his opinion, was praiseworthy in quick and difficult composition.^ 
On this testimony of reconditeness, an attempt has been made to identify him 
with the gammarian Saraua-deva, author of the Durghata^VTtti,^ a work in 
which difficult usages of doubtful grammatical accuracy, culled from classical 
authors, are justified with nicety. There is no chronological difficulty, as the 
Durghafa-vrtti is expressly dated in Saka 1095 (=1173 a.d.) ; and the fact 
that its author, according to the Namaskriya verses, was probably a Buddhist, 
need not seriously affect the question. But there is no evidence to justify the 
identification, which is only a conjecture. A verse of Saraija-deva, quoted in 
the Sadukti° (iii. 54. 5), tells us that he flourished under some illustrious king 
of the Sena dynasty {$ena~vani§ar-tilaka) ; and another verse (iii. 15. 4) of 
his, deprecating the neighbouring kings of Kalinga, Cedi, Kamariipa and the 
Mlecchas, makes a reference to Gauda-Lak^mi. But the anthology quotes not 


1. The Dacca edition gives a total of 731 consecutively numbered verses ; but 
the Bombay edition and M. Chakravarti, loc, cit., agree that there are 54 intro- 
ductory stanzas, 696 stanzas in the main body of the text and 6 concluding stanzas, 
giving a total of 756 verses. 

2. The imitation of the Prakrit model is carried to the extent not only of using 
the moric Arya metre, but also of calling the sections Vrajy^ It is interesting that 
the last Vrajya is called K^a-kara Vrajya. 

3. It is remaricable that none of the stanzas of Aryorsaptasati is quoted in Skm. 
A poet Govardhana is quoted six times, but these verses cannot be traced in the 
poem. The Sp (no. 466) and Sml quote one verse each of Govardhanacarya in 
Aryn metre, which is found in the poem ; but another verse credited to Govardhana 
in Sp (no. 3400) is not traceable in either edition. Three verses of Govardhana- 
<»rya quoted in Pdv occur in the poem, but the fourth verse (no. 374), aimilariy 
dted, is untraceable and is given anonymously in Skm (i. 58. 4). 

4. Sara^b sldghyo dumha-drute (v. 1. °druteb. ""adbhute). For inteipretation 
see PisCHEL, op, ciL, pp. 24-29. S. C. Chakravarti (introd. to Bhafdrvjtti p. 7) 
explains : ”Sarana is praiseworthy in dealing with (liquefying) the stiff” ! 

5. Trivandrum Sansk. Series no 6, 1909. 
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only Saraija-deva four times ( i, 69. 5 ; ii. 135. 2 and the two references given 
above), but also Sarana (extensively, fifteen times), Saraijadatta (iii. 2. 5) 
and Ciraiptana-^rana (iv. 1. 2). There is nothing very reccxidite in the 
verses quoted, and it is difficult to say if all the authors are identical.^ 

But the greatest among these poets is undoubtedly Jayadeva himself. 
The fame of his Gita-govindct^ has never been confined within the limits of 
Bengal. It has claimed more than forty commentators from different pro- 
vinces and more than a dozen imitations'' ; it has been cited extensively in 
the anthologies** ; and it has been regarded not only as a great poem but also 
as a great religious work of mediaeval Vaisiiavism. It is no wonder, there- 
fore, that the work should be claimed also by Mithila and Orissa."' Of the 
author himself, however, our information is scanty, although we have a 
large number of legends® which are matters of pious belief rather than posi- 
tive historical facts. In a verse occurring in the work itself (xii. 11), which 
veree, however, is not commented upon by Kumbha* in the middle of the 15th 
century, we are informed that he was the son of Bhojadeva and Ramia-devi 
(variants Radha®, Varna®). The name of his wife was probably Padmavatl,® 


1. The two verses assigned to Saraoa in Pdv (nos. 369, 370) occur under the 
same name in Skm (i. 61. 2, 3). Only these two Bengal anthologies quote Saraiia. 

2. Very often printed in India. The earliest edition is by Lassen, Bonn 1836. 
Other editions : With the Rasika-prtyd of Kumbha and the Rasa-man jari of Sarp- 
kara-misra, NSP, Bombay 1917, .1923 : with the Bdlabodbinl of Caitanyadasa (first 
printed, Calcutta 1881), ed. Harekrishna Mukherji (in Bengali characters), Cal- 
cutta 1929. For an account of the commentaries, see Lassen, Prolegomena to the 
work dted and Pischel, op. cii. The work has been translated into English by 
Sir William Jones (Collected Works, London 1807) and Edwin Arnold (The 
Indian Song of Songs. Trubner : I^ndon 1875, free verse rendering), into German 
by F. Ruckert in ZKM^ i, 1837, pp. 129-173 (Berlin ; Karl Schnabel, 1920), and 
into French by G. Courtillier. Ernest Leroux : Paris 1904. But none of these 
versions has been able to reproduce the exquisite verbal melody and charm of the 
original. 

3. Some of which take for their theme Rama-Sita and Hara-Gauri. 

4. Besides 31 verses quoted in Skm, of which only two ( i. 59. 4 ; ii. 37. 4) 
are traceable in the poem, we have 24 quotations in the Sp and 4 in Sbhv. The Sml 
assigns two verses to Jayadeva, one of which occurs in the Prasanna-rdghava of his 
namesake, Jayadeva, who describes himself as the son of Sumitra and iNhahadeva of 
the Kauodinya-gotra, but with whom he is often confounded. 

5. The question is discussed by M. Chakravarti in JASB, 1906, pp. 163-165. 

6. The Hindi Bhakta-mdl of Nabhadasa (edited 2 ind rewritten by Narayajja- 
dasa in the middle of the 17th century), as well as the Sanskrit Bhakta-mdld by 
Candradatta based on: it, records some of these legends. See Pischel, op. cit., pp. 
19, 23, and Grierson, Modern Vernacular Lit. of Hindustan (Calcutta 1889), sec. 
51. These legends, however, show in what light Jayadeva was glorified in the eyes 
of the later devotee. 

7. But is accepted by other commentators and is found in Buhler's Kashmir 
Ms. (Kashmir Report, p. 64), as well as in the Nepal Ms. dated 1494 (JASB, 1906, 

p. 166). 

8. The implied personal reference to Padmavati in i. 2 is disputed expressly by 
Kumbha, who would interpret the word padmavati as the goddess Lak^mi. In x. 8, 
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and his home was Kendubilva (iii. 10)^, which has been identihed with 
Kenduli on the bank of the river Ajaya in the district of Birbhum (Bengal), 
where an Einnual fair is still held in his honour on the last day of Ma^a. 
The various songs in the poem, recorded along with appropriate Raga and 
Ti^a, indicate that the poet had also a knowledge of music Jayadeva himself 
does not give any independent clue to his date ; but traditional accounts® agree 
in placing him in the court of king Lak§maijasena ; and apart from the poet’s 
own references to Dhoyi and Acarya Govardhana, which point to the period 
of Sena rule, a verse from the Gita-govinda (i. 12) is said to occur in an 
inscription dated 1292 a.d. 3, while two verses (1. 59. 4 and ii. 37. 4), given 
by Sadukti° as Jayadeva’s, are found in the poem (xi. 11 and vi. 11). 

The Gita-Govinda, with its erotic emotionalism, has been claimed by the 
Caitanya sect as one of its sources of religious inspiration ; and Bengal 
Vai^pavism would regard the work not so much a poetical composition of 
great beauty but as an authoritative religious text, illustrating the refined sub- 
tleties of its theology and Rasa-Sstra. The theme as well as inspiration of 
Jayadeva’s poem, like those of the Maithili Radha-Kf^a songs of Vidyapati*, 
would doubtless lend themselves to such interpretation, but the attitude has 
somewhat seriously affected the proper appreciation of Jayadeva’s work. It 
should not be forgotten that Jayadeva flourished at least three centuries be- 
fore the promulgation of the Rasa-sastra of Riipa-CJosv^in ; and the Kr§oa- 
ism, which emerges in a finished literary form in his poem, as in songs of 
Vidyapati, should not be equalised with that presented by the dogmas and 
doctrines of later scholastic theologians.'’ As a poet of undoubted gifts, it 

again, we have : padmauathramaTia-jayadeva-kavi° , but there is a variant reading : 
jayati jayadeva-kavi'* , which omits this word ; while the third reference in xi, 8 is 
interpreted by Kumbha also in the same way. But Caitanyadasa, Sarrikara-misra 
and other commentators take these passages as implying a reference to the proper 
name of Jayadeva’s wife. — ^The legend that Padmavati tos a dancing girl and Jaya- 
deva supplied the musical accompaniment to her dancing is said to be implied by 
means of punning in Jayadeva’%s self-description as p^tdmdvati-cCTai^a-cdrana-cQkra’- 
voTtin in i. 2. 

1. The name is given variously as Kindu", Tindu^, or Sindhu**. Kumbha takes 
it as the name of the village where the poet resided or as his ^sana ; Caitanyadasa 
interprets it as the name of his Grama and family (Kula) ; Saipkara thinks it to 
be the Vrtti-gr5ma of Jayadeva’s family. 

2. For references see PrscHEL, op. pp. 5, 6. 

3. See JASB^ 1906, pp. 168-69. Two poems, ascribed to Jayadeva, in praise 
of Hari-Govinda, are preserved in the Sikh Adi-Granth, but in their present form 
they are in Western Apabhraip^- 

4. As his works testify, Vidyapati, also a court-poet, was undoubtedly a 
Smarta Paficopasaka, but the followers of Caitanya have attempted to transform 
him also into a Vai§^ava devotee. The question hwa been discussed by H. P. Shastri 
in his ed of Vidyapati’s Kirti-latd (Calcutta B.E. 1331!= a.d. 1924). 

5- For a discussion of this question, as well as on the sources of Jaj^deva’s 
poem, see S. K. De, Pre-Caitanya Vai§i?avism in Bengal in Festschrift Af. Win- 
ternitz (Leipzig 1933), pp. 196f, and in Bharatuvar^a, Calcutta 1339 B.E., pp. 582- 
84, There are parallelisms between the treatment by Jayadeva. on the one hand, 
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could not have been his concern to compose a religious treatise according 
to any particular Vai^oava dogmatics^ ; he claims merit as a poet, and his 
relj£^ous inspiraticwi should not be allowed to obscure this iM:'oper claim. If 
he selected the love-story of Radha and fascinating to mediaeval 

India, the divine love that he depicts is considerably humanised in an atmo- 
^here of passi(Hiate poetic appeal. 

There cannot be any doubt that the Gtta-govinda, both ia its emotional 
and literary aspects, occupies a distinctive place in the history of Sanskrit 
poetry. Jayadeva emphasises the praise and wor^p of Kr§i)a and claims 
rdigious merit ; but he prides himself upon the elegance, clarity and music 
of his diction, as well as upon the felicity and richness of his sentiments. 
The claims are in no way extravagant. Even if there is nothing new in it, 
the theme must have been a living reality to the poet as well as to his 
audience. But the literary form in which this theme is presented is extremely 
original. The work calls itself a Kavya and conforms to the formal; division 
into cantos, but in reality it goes much beyond the stereotyped Kavya pres- 
cribed by the rhetoricians ; and modem critics have found in it a lyric drama 
(Lassen), a pastoral (Jones), an opera (Lfevi), a melodrama (Pischel) 
and a refined 'Yatra (von Schroeder). As a creative work of art it has a 
form of its own, but it defies conventional classification. Though cast in a 
semi-dramatic mould, the spirit is entirely lyrical ; though modelled perhaps 
on the prototype of the popular Kr^na-yatiS in its choral and melo- 
dramatic peculiarities, it is yet far removed from the old Yatra 
by its want of improvisation and mimetic qualities ; though imbued with re- 
ligious feeling, the attitude is not entirely divorced from the secular ; though 
intended and still used for popular festival where simplicity and directness 
count, it yet possesses all the distinctive characteristics of a deliberate work 
of art. Except the introductory descriptive and narrative verses composed 
in the orthodox metres of classical poetry, we have interlocutions, consisting 
of mdodious PadEtvalis, which, forming the most vital element of the work, 
are meant to be sung but to which moric metres are skilfully suited ; while 

and that of the Brahma-vaivarta-purai^a on the other, of the Radha-Kf^ua legend 
and its erotico-religious possibilities in a vivid background of sensuous charm ; 
but there is no conclu^ve proof of Jayadeva's indebtedness to the Puraj;>a. Nor 
18 it probable that the source of Jayadeva’s inspiration was the Kr^ija-Gopi legend of 
the Sfimad-bhagavata, ^idi avoids all direct mention of Radha and describes the 
autumnal, and not the vernal (as in Jayadeva), Rasa-lila. There must have been 
other wide-spread erotico-religious tendencies of a siinilar kind, from which Jaya- 
deva, like Vidyapati of later times, derived his inspiration. Even in Caitanya’s 
time when Srlmad-bkagavata emotionalism was fully established (the work being 
the almost exclusive scripture of the Caitanya sect) we have evidence of other 
currents of Vai§oava devotionalism. 

1. That Jayadeva had no sectarian purpose is also shown by the fact that 
the Sahajiya sect of Bengal also regards him as its Aduguru and one of its 
nine Rasikas. The Vallabhacari sect also recognised the Gita-goviftdat in direct 
imitation of which VallabhacSrya’s son Vit^halelYftni wrote his Sjn^dr<^-rQsa-mavi^ann 
(ed. Bombay, Saipvat 1975), 
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the use of the refrain with these songs not only intensifies their haunting 
melody but also combines the detached stanzas into a perfect whole. We 
have thus narration, description and speech finely interwoven with recitation 
and song, a combination which creates a type unknown in Sanskrit, Again, 
the erotic mysticism, which expresses fervent religious longings in the inti- 
mate language and imagery of earthly passion, and of which Jayadeva's work 
is one of the eariiest and the best literary examples,^ supplies the picturesque 
and emotional inflatus, in a novel yet familiar form, by transforming the 
mighty sex-impulse into an ecstatic devotional sentiment. All the conven- 
tions and traditions of Sanskrit love-poetry have been ^IfuUy utilised, and 
the whole effect is heightened by blending it harmoniously with the surround- 
ing beauty of nature. AH' this, again, is enveloped in a fine excess of pic- 
torial richness, verbal harmony and lyrical splendour, of which it is diflScult 
to find a parallel. Jayadeva makes a wonderful use indeed of the sheer 
beauty of words and their inherent melody, of which Sanskrit is so capable : 
and like all artistic masterpieces, his work becomes almost untransIataWe. 
No doubt, there is in all this ddiberate workman^ip, but all effort is suc- 
cessfully concealed in an effective simplicity and clarity, in a series of pas- 
sionate and extremely musical word-pictures. 

In its novdty and completeness of effect Jayadeva’s work, therefore, is 
unique in Sanskrit, and it can be regarded as almost creating a new literary 
genre. It does not strictly follow the Sanskrit tradition, but bears closer 
resemblance to the spirit and style of Apabhrarp^ or vernacular poetry. The 
musical Padavalis which form the staple of the poem, are indeed composed 
in Sanskrit but they really conform to the vernacular manner of expressicwi 
and employ rhymed and melodious moric metres which are hardly akin to 
older Sanskrit metres.^ The verses are not isolated, but rhyme and refrain 
\rind them up into compact stanzas, which, again, is a well known character- 
istic of vernacular song and lyric. The very term Padavali, which became 
so familiar in later Bengali song, is not found in this sense in Sanskrit, but 
is obviously taken from popular poetry. A consideration of these peculiarities 
makes Pischel suggest^ that Jayadeva’s poem goes back to an Apabhrarp&i 
original ; but, apart from the fact that no such tradition exists, literary 

1. With the notable exception of the Kr^ifa-karfiamjta ascribed to LilaSuka 
Bilvamangala, of which, however, no influence is traceable in Jayadeva's poem. See 
Kr^^a-kariftamrta, ed. S. K. De (Dacca 1938) introd. pp. xxvi-xxvii. 

2. On the use of rhyme and refrain in Sanskrit and ApabhraipSa poetry, see 
Keith, Hist, of Sanskrit Literature, p. 197-8. Thd rhyme in Sandoit is recognised 
not as Antya-yamaka but as Antydnupr^ (see Sdhitya-darpm^, x. 6) ; but its 
regular use, like that of refrain, is late and is probably due to the influence of 
ApabhrfiiiiSa poetry. 

3. op, cit„ p. 27 ; repeated by S. K. Chatterji, Origin and Devdopment &f 
the Bengali Language, Calcutta 1926, pp. J25-26. S. K. Chatterji, however, is 
not accurate in stating that Lassen held this view. The fact that none of the 
Padavalis is quoted in the Sanskrit anthologies proves nothing ; it only shows that 
the anthology-makers did not think that these songs strictly followed the Sanskrit 
tradition, 
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and historical considerations will entirdy rule out the theory. It should 
not be forgotten that the Gita-govinda was composed in an epoch when the 
classical Sanskrit literature was already on the decline, and when it was 
possible for such apparently irregular types to come into existence, presumably 
though the choral and melodramatic tendencies of vernacular literature which 
was by this time gradually coming into prominence. It is conceivable that 
popular festive performances, like the religious Ydti^, with their mythological 
theme, quasi-dramatic presentation and preference for song and melodrama, 
must have reacted upon the stereotyped Sanskrit literature and influenced 
its spirit and form to such an extent as to produce irregular and apparently 
non-descript types, which approximated more distinctly to the vernacular 
tradition, but which, being meant for a more cultivated audience, possessed 
a highly stylised form. Jayadeva’s Giia-govinda appears to be a remarkable 
example of such a type, indicating, as it does, an attempt to renew and re- 
model older forms of composition by absorbing the newer characteristics of 
vernacular language and literature. That this was not an isolated attempt 
but an expression of wide-spread literary tendency is indicated by the exist- 
ence of a small but significant body of literature which exhibits similar pecu- 
liarities.^ In these cases the vernacular literature developing side by side, re- 
acted upon Sanskrit, as it was often reacted upon by Sanskrit : and the ques- 
tion of re-translation does not arise. It should also be noted that althou^ 
the Padavalls follow the spirit and manner of vernacular songs, yet they 
accept the literary tradition of Sanskrit in their highly ornamental and 
stylistic mode of expression. The profusion of verbal figures, like chiming 
and alliteration, which are not adventitious but form an integral part of 
its literary expression, is hardly possible in Prakrit or Apabhrarp^f which 
involves diphthongisation, compensatory lengthening or epenthetic intrusion 
of vowels, as well as elision of intervocalic consonants. It would be strange 
indeed to suggest that these verbal figures did not exist in the original but 
were added or re-composed in the presumed Sanskrit version. Neither lin- 
guistic nor literary sense will admit that the Gita-govinda was prepared in 
this factitious manner ; and the theory of translation becomes unbelievable 
when one considers that Jayadeva’s achievement lies more in the direction 
of its verbally finished form, which is inseparable from its poetic expression. 


1. The editor of the Gopala-keli-candrikd (of Ramakrsija of Gujarat, ed. Caland, 
Amsterdam 1917), which contains Padavalls of the same kind, rightly draws at- 
tention to its quasi-dramatic and dioral peculiarities, and touches upon its siini- 
larity to the Swang of North-western India as well as to the Yatra. The Parijata- 
haroijLa (ed. Grierson in JBORS, iii, pp. 20-98) of Umapati Ujadyaya, who pro- 
bably preceded Vidyapati; is written in Sanskrit but contains Maithili 
songs, which are, however, not translated into Sanskrit. The same is the 
case with the Hariicandra-nrtya (ed. A Conrady, Leipzig 1891) which contains 
Nepali songs. The Mahdndtaka is another example of a so-called drama, whidi 
was undoubtedly influenced in form and spirit by popular literature. See S. K. De, 
Problem of the Mahana^aka in IHQ, 1931, pp. 17. 32-33 where this question is 
discussed. 



ZWEI ALTINDISCHE PROBLEME 


von 

ALBERT DEBRUNNER, Bern 

I. Eine ErwAhnung der vorindogermanischen 
Induskultur im Rigveda ? 

Als ich im Winter 1936/7 wieder einmal in Uebungen das bekannte Lied 
RV. II 12 las, in dem in besonders gehaufter und schematisierter Form die 
Taten Indras aufgez^lt werden, fiel mir auf, dass nach 7 Imperfekten, 2 
Perfekten und einem das finite Verb ersetzenden Ptc. Perf. Pass (4a kr^m ) 
pldtzlich 2 Aoriste kamen : 

4 h yd dtsam vdrrMm ddharam gukk "kah 
c svaghfii 'va ydjigtvdm laksdm "tdad^ 
d arydh pu^iani . . , 

“ der die dasische Rasse unterworfen und verdunkelt hat, der die Reichtiimer 
des Protzen=2 wegnahm wie ein siegreicher Gliicksspieler den hohen Einsatz 
(Geldner) . 

Die weitere Untersuchung ergab, dass nachher kein Aorist mehr kommt, 
sondem nur noch 3 Imperfekte, 5 Perfekte und 11 Prasentien (dazu eine Anzahl 
von nominalen Pradikativen ohne Verbum finitum). 

Nun bezeichnet bekanntlich der Aorist in der vedischen Literatur die 
aktuelle Vergangenheit, das kiirzlich Geschehene: Baijini 3,3,135 
Delbruck Synt. Forschungen II (1877) 6.87 f.; V {=Altind. Syntax; 1888) 
280 ff., Speijer Ved, und Sansknt-Syniax (1896) 51 § 174. Die in RV. II 12 im 
Aorist erz^ten Ereignisse, d. h. die Besiegung der vorarischen Bevdlkerung 
des Pendschab und die Gewinnung der Reichtiimer dieses Feindes, waren also 
zur Zeit der Abfassung des Liedes noch aktuell gewesen, erst kiirzlich erfolgt. 
Wir hatten demnach ein Lied unmitteJbar aus der Zeit der arischen Erobe- 
rung vor uns, und die “ Reichtiimer des Feindes ** verstehen wir seit der Auffiti- 
dung der vorindogermanischen Kultur in Mohenjodaro und Harappa besser 
als friiher. 

Bei der Art des RV., der mit alien sprachlichen und gedanklichen Mdgiich- 
keiten spielt, wird niemand erwarten, dass eine Nachpriifung der eben geaus- 
serten Vermutung an alinlichen Liedem ein glattes, widerspruchsloses Bild 
ergibt. Vielleicht wurde es sich lohnen, wenn ein sachlich und sprachlich gleidi 
gut geschulter Vedaforscher einerseits die “ historischen ” Lieder des RV., ander- 

1. Die Biidung dieses Aorists hat Wackernacel uberzeugend erklart (Festgabe 
Jacobi, 1926, 13 ff.) : ddat ist Erweitemng eines medialen wie das Imperfekt 
adukat fiir *aduha, 

2. Besser : des Feindes. 
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erseits die Aoriste unter diesem Gesichtspunkt neu durchprOfte. Ich habe nur 
einige besonders naheli^ende Stichproben gemacht : 

Zum Gebrauch der Aoriste akar und adat ist Folgendes zu sagen : Del- 
ratOoc Synt. Forsch, II 67-70 stellt die Aoristbeispiele von kx- zusammen ; ich 
zShle 46 in aoriatischem Sinn,^ 12 in erzahlendem, 4 sonstige.^ Fiir adam 
U8W. gibt er S. 76 nur aoristische Falle (9), inx^dam usw. rechnet er S. 76 f 
2 aoristische dazu kommt II 12, 14 1), 2 erzMende xmd 2 unentschi«iene. Der 
einzige^ ausserrigvedische Bdeg fiir tdam (VS. 12, 105 a) ist deutlich aoris- 
tisch ; urjam ahdm itd adam “ Labung und Kraft entnehme ich jetzt 
daraus" (nSmlich aus dem soeben dargebrachten Opfer). 

Um II 12 herum liegen mehrere ahnliche Preislieder auf die Taten Indras 
(11. 13. 14. 15. 17. 19-22). Keines ist aber so straff gebaut wie 12. Daher ist 
die Aoristverwendutig unklarer : der Aorist wird auch von mythologischen Vor- 
g§ngen gebraucht ; z. B. 11, 7 und 8 (Geldner Uebers. Anm. zu 7 c : Der 
mythologische Vorgang. ..ist nach dem Aorist in die Gegenwart geriickt”) ; 
11,20 b “er hat den Arbuda niedergeschlagen ” (wt. . .ostfljjt). Andererseits 
wird die Besiegung der menschlichen Feinde verschi'eden wiedergegeben ; Aor. 
18 d nt,,,sddi “ (der Dasyu) wurde (links) liegen gdassen” aber Imperf, 
2 d dvdbhinat “ (den Dasa) hat er niedergeschlagen.” II 19,1-7 analysiert 
Delbruck a.a.0.55 f. Dagegen schdnt das Siegeslied VI 27 aktuell zu sein : 
Strophe 3 : wir kannten {vidmd) deine Macht nicht, Str, 4 : jetzt aber ist 
deine Kraft erkennbar geworden (aceii)y mit der du die Nachkommenschaft 
des Varadkha erschlugst {dvadhih), als. , ,ihr Hauptling zerspdlte ( dadhra !)• 
in Str. 5 wechsdt in der Schilderung dessdben Kampfes wiederum das Tempus 
{vddhit, hdn, ddrt). Von den beiden “ historischen ” Liedem iiber die Zehn- 
kSnigsschlacht enthalt das erste (VII 33,1-6) gar keinen Aorist, das zweite 
(VII 83) nur in der Schilderung der gegenwMgen Kampflage (Str. 3) : Es 
ware ja moglich, dass die Situation nicht bei all^ Liedem dieselbe war. 

Alles in allem Nachpriifung ist notig, aber der Gedanke, dass II 12 un- 
mittelbar nadi einer entscheidenden Schlacht gedichtet sein konnte, ist nicht 
aus der Luft gegriffen. Ich will nur noch eines zu erwagen geben : Die Besie- 
gung der Dasas konimt noch einmal in dem Lied vor und zwar in der Form 
des Ncwnen agentis auf ( 10 d dasydr hanta “ der der Toter des Dasyu 
ist") das nach Delbruck Syni. Forsch. Ill 6 ff. Zuversicht, objektive Gewiss- 
heit ausdriickt. 

II. Zum Ariernamen. 

Nannten sich die “ Arier,” d.h. die Inder und Iranier, arya- oder drya ? 
Die Frage ist weit davon entfemt, sicher beantwortet zu sein. Ich mochte 

1. II, ,12,4 fehlt, well D. adi “wesentlich auf die Hauptsatze beschrankt” 
(S. 1). 

2. Von den beiden andern Stellen iilit guhd *kah is IVi. 18,15b mythologisch, 
also nicht aktuell ; I. 123, 7 c (U^as verateckt das Dunkel) kann gut aktuell sein. 

3. Wackernagel a.a.0. 14. 
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sie hier audi nicht entscheiden, sondem nur einige anspnichslose Ud)erlegungen 
dazu anstellen. 

Gewohnlich liest man, die altindische Bezeichnung sei aryc., die iranische 
* ary Or- (altpers. ariya-, awest. airy a-), Aber schon das grosse Petersburger 
Worterbuch (unter ^arya) lehrt, dass es nicht nur ein aryd “hold, ergeben,'' 
sondem auch ein drya- “ Arier gebe. In der Tat ist drya- als “ Arier “ 
gesichert durch den Gegensatz zu §udrd- : VS. 20, 17 ydc chudre ydd drye^ 
(= TS. Kath. SB. TB.) “was (wir) einem Sudra Oder einem Arier (Boses 
getan haben)” ; VS. 23,31 sudrd ydd drydyai jardh (ohne Parallelen) “wenn 
ein Sudra der Geliebte einer Arierin ist ’’ ; 23,30 sfcdra ydd dryajdrd (= TS. 
MS. usw.) “wenn eine Sudrafrau die Geliebte eines Ariers ist.” Spateres im 
PW. ; vgl. insbesondere P&ij. 3,1,103, wo arya- im Sinn von “Herr” und 
“ Vaisya ” angefiihrt ist (aber 6,2,58 dryaku^ndra- und -brdhmafia - ; auch 
4,1,30 lost die Kasika in dryakfta- auf). 

Es kann aber noch Weiteres gesagt werdcn ; Im AV, kommt sicheres ary a 
nur in Zitaten aus dem RV. vor : IV 32, 1 c = RV. X 83, 1 c ; AV. XVIII 
1,21 c = RV. X 11,4 c ; sicheres drya- fehlt ganz ; an 5 Stellen steht der Anlaut 
in Verschleifung mit einem vorhergehenden -a (IV 20, 4 d. 8 d ; V 11, 3 c ; 
XIX 32,8 b ; XIX 62,1 d 1). Wir wissen also nicht sicher, ob wir fiir den AV. 
drya- Oder trya- anzusetzen haben. Der Padatext, der iiberall in ^ryc- aufldst, 
ist nicht unbedingt massgebend. Auch sudrdryau (s. Oertel a.a.O.) gibt 
naturlich keine Entscheidung. 

MS. IV 6,6 (89,2) sudrasya caryasya (Mantra ; = ApSS.) wird man 
lieber in ary- aufiosen, da ja drya- fiir den schwarzen YV. gut beglaubigt ist. 
Fur das Kathakam lasst sich mit Simons Index der Tatbestand festellen : 
Ausser den oben angefuhrten Mantras 'mit arye und aryajdrd gibt es nur einc 
Stelle^ : 34,5 (29,4 f.) dry am varnmh ujjdpayati “ er lasst die arische Rasse 
siegen ” . . . cnfffrt/edy dryas sydd bahirvedi sudraJ} “der Arier soil innerhalb, 
der Sudra ausserhalb der Opferstatte sein.”-* An der ersten Stelle werden wir 
drya- als adjektivische Vrddhiableitung aus arya- deuten diirfen, und das wird 
zur Gewissheit erhoben durch die von Oertel a.a.0. zitierte Stelle JB. 2,405 
dryam ca varnam saudram c(l Also ware im Grunde drya- substantivisch “ der 
Arier,” arya adjektivisch “ arisch Dazu passt femer, dass im RV. arya- 
wenn man Grassmann folgt, etwa ebensooft adjektivisch wie substantivisch ist. 
Das offenkundig substantivische dryab — sudrab der Kathakastelle konnte 
Anlehnung an das vorhergehende dryam varnam sein. 

Das Gesamtergebnis ist nicht sehr klar. Aber es spricht doch Verschiedenes 
fiir folgenden Verlauf : 1) aryd- “edd", 2) substantiviert dryor “der Edle, 
Arier,” 3) davon mit Vrddhi Tirya- “ zu den Edlen, Ariera gehorig ; arisch,” 4) 


1. H. Oertel KZ. 63 (1936) 249 schreibt instinktiv, aber unriditig, drye. TS. 
akzentuiert aryL 

2. Die 4 Stellen mit aryab stammen alle aus dem RV. 

3. Die Abtrennung d- ist an bdden Stellen sicher. 
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dieses neu substantiviert im Sinn von “ Arier.** Die Vermisdiung von 3) und 
4) wire schon im RV. eingetreten,^ was zur kiinstlichen, mit Hilfe von EUipaen 
verdunkelnden Sprache des RV. gut passen wurda In der weniger gddinstel- 
ten Sprache der Opferspriiche hatte sich der alte Zustand (2) und (3) besser 
gehalten. 

Ob es auch im Iranischen neben * arya-, auf das die awestische Schrei- 
bung airya- fuhrt, ein *ary€h gegeben hat, missen wir dahingestellt sein lassen. 
Fftr das Altpereische pfl^ man ariya- anzusetzen ; aber die Schreibung ary 
eilaubt natiirlich dsensogut die Deutung als * ariych, wie ja audi z. B. das 
Zeidhen a die Pripositicxt a vertritt 


1. Ueber arydrpatnu RV. VII 6,5 b (von den Usas gesagt) ; X 43,8 b (von 
den Wassem) wage icb kein Urtal ; es ist c^enbar ein GegenstSdk zu dSsd-patnUf das 
I. 32,11 a ; V 30,5 d und VIII 85 (96), 18 d ebenfalls von den Wassem, III 12,6 b 
von den Burgen gesgat ist. Vgl. dazu Neisser Worterbuch zum RV, I 154. Der 
Akzent atyorixUrn- spricht gegen die Bedeutuna “Gattin eines Ariera” 




A NOTE ON COW VENERATION IN ANCIENT INDIA. 


By 

V. R. RAMACHANDRA DIKSHITAR, Madras. 

In the long process of pastoral life and agricultural life, cow played a very 
great part^ Being connected with the life of the people in the infancy of 
their civilisation, cow attained a sanctity which required careful tending and 
upkeeping on the part of the owner. It is perhaps true to say that the cow 
early acquired a sanctity in monsoon countries, and she may have been a 
genius of the monsoon.^ The veneration in which she was held by the pri- 
mitive tribes was translated into actual worship as a deity from the early Bg ® 
Vedic period. All such glory and veneration seem to have been confined to 
milch cow and bull and not to barren cows and other oxen and calves. In the 
epic period, the uses to which the cow’s products were put were many. They 
were indispensable for sacrifices, for agriculture, for the sustenance of a child 
and for the relief of the famine-stricken.* In those ways the kine helped as 
th^ do even now men towards prosperity and growth, and to that extent the 
kine confer protection to all creatures and resemble the rays of the sun in parti- 
cular.“ 

Their dung has been considered as the best manure for arable fields and 
fruit and flower gardens as also for cleansing purposes while dried dung is 
used for burning the corpse, a practice still current in India.® Their fresh and 
healthy milk adds freshness and health to the growing children. As they sus- 
tain children, they sustain the aged and the infirm and bring happiness and 
peace to suffering millions.* 

Other uses are that her products are used for curing phthisis and other 
wasting diseases. Her products form the chief food for man in the rfiape of 
milk, curds and clarified butter.** Her hide was used as a seat when eating.® 


1. See Dikshitar’s “ The Cow in Hindu Life ” in the Journal 0/ Benares Hindu 
University, Vol. II, Part III. 

2. See Indian Culture, VoL II, p. 10. 

3. See Dikshitajr, op. cit. 

4. See Mahabhdrata, Anu^asana, Chapta* 106, 36. 

5. Ibid., Ill, 10, 

6. S. B. E. 44, p. 

7. Mhb. Anu&. Chiq>ter 124, 27. 

8. Ch. 113, 22. 124, 21-22, 129-4. 

9. 113, 20-21. 
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The kine were great supporters of ascetics.’ They were used on occasions of 
worship to the departed manes.* 

When once the idea that the cow was a symbol of plenty was finally esta- 
blidied, the giving of cows other than milch animals was not relished. In fact, 
if we understand the feeling of Naeiketas in this matter in the right spiric, 
presents of cows other than milch animals defeat their purpose. A sacrificer, 
for instance, who presents old, disabled, and impotent cows will not reach the 
world of bliss.* Imbued by such high considerations, the ancient Hindus who 
were devoted to dharma formulated certain ordinances concerning cows. Among 
them the following deserve mention : 

1. Cows should not be allowed to suffer from fire or sun.'* The idea was 
that sufficient shelter should be provided by putting up healthy stalls. Exposure 
may vitally affect their health and consequently their well being. 

2. On seeing her one should become glad at heart and bow one’s head to 
her, “ In this the auspiciousness of the animal is stressed. Even to-day, 
Hindus feel glad at heart if they see first after waking up in the morning 
cow and her calf and believe that the day would be one of joy and merriment. 

3. One should not feel repugnant at the urine and the dung of the cow.® 
Belief is current that both their urine and dung contain medicinal propjerties 
and are also purificatory things. 

4. One should never eat the meat of the kine.^ This one prescription 
will set at nought the wrong impression that once beef-eating was in use in 
India. There may have been beef-eating, but it was not countenanced by the 
society at large. 

5. Obstruction of any sort should not be placed in her way.* She was 
such a gentle animal that she was allowed to roam about at will. No sort of 
injury should be inflicted on her. 


1 . 
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3. 
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5. 
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6. One should not, even in thought, injure the kine,^ This ordinance at 
once points out with what sanctity and veneration she was treated. 

7. It is said that the enemy who declared himself to be a cow was not 
to be slain. 2 This was an important plank in the code of ancient warfare of 
the Hindus. This incidentally evidences the dharmid nature of ancient wars 
in India. 

8. Another prescription is that it was crime to kill a cow.^ Killing a 
cow was regarded a criminal offence. The State punished him who committed 
that offence. 

9. To save a cow, a Brahamana or Vaisya who is ordinarily forbidden 
to take to anus, can take up arms.-* This is a case of asddkarana dharma 
The sddhdraiia dharma was that excepting a K§atriya no member of other 
communities could take to arms. But in certain circumstances, members of 
Brahmana and other castes could take to arms. One was self-defence and 
another was defending a cow from being injured. 

10. In giving evidence a witness takes in hand among other things, cow 
dung and declares truth.® This shows how dharma has become deep-rooted 
and anything of cow was deemed so sacred that it was considered heinous to 
tell an untruth even in the presence of cow dung, let alone a cow. 

In the light of the above examination, it is difficult to accept that sacri- 
fice of cows was involved in gomedha. The Vedic literature which glorifies the 
cow and hedges her with divinity cannot at the same time allow her to be 
sacrificed and slaughtered. The same holds good of most Vedic literature 
where again the cow is celestial par excellence. Worship of the animal and 
himsd cannot go together. It is therefore reasonable to assume that the term 
‘ go ’ in places like gomedka did not mean a cow, but it stood for some bovine 
animal, or products of the cow. As a matter of fact, in all various sacrifices 
which are being performed to the present day, the common expression pasu- 
medha means a sacrifice of a goat or goats. Conclusion is then, irresistible that 
the term ' pa§u * represented the goat, as it is still in practice and never meant 
a cow which, to all intents and purposes, continues to enjoy respectful wor- 
ship uniformly from pre-historic times to the present day. 


1. Ibid., Ch, 116.34. 

I Gautama Dharma, X. 17, (Mysore Govt Oriental Series, 1917} 

3. Ibid.f XXU.20. 

^ ^ I 

4. Baudh, II.2.18. 

5. Laws of Bthaspati, VII. 22-23. The translation of the text runs as follows : 
“ A witness should give evidence according to truth. After putting off his shoes and 
his turban, he should stretch out his right hand, and declare the truth, after taking 
in his hands gold, cowdung or blades of sacred grass,'' S- B, E, Vol XXXIII., 
pp, 301-3Q2. 




KAUSIKA AND THE ATHARVA VEDA 

By 

FRANKLIN EDGERTON, Yale University. 

It was one of the great achievements of my teacher, Maurice Bloomfield, 
that he first edited and published the Kausika Sutra, the ritual textbook of the 
Aiharva Veda, and showed in a number of specific instances how necessary 
that text's statements may be for a correct understanding of the Atharvan 
hymns. Various of these hymns, which had previously been grotesquely mis- 
understood, were first provided with their true interpretation by Bloomfield, 
as a result of his study of the Kausika. A good instance is AV. 1.14, which 
Weber, Ludwig, and Zimmer thought to be a marriage>hymn. In JAOS 
xiii, p. cxv ; A/P 7.473ff.; and SBE 42, pp. 107, 252ff., Bloomfield showed 
that Kausika is certainly right in using it in “ a woman's incantation against 
her rival." It is feminine jealousy-charm ; about as remote as possible from 
a marriage-hymn ! And this case is by no means isolated. In his book on 
“ The Atharva Veda ” in Buhler's Grundriss, p. 57, Bloomfield remarks 
justly : “ All scholars are agreed now that the Sutra of Kausika frequently 
furnishes valuable hints towards making out the situation within which many 
hymns were conceived, by furnishing the mise-en-scene, as it were, of a given 
hymn." 

To my mind, it seems a little unfortunate that Bloomfield immediately 
added to this the following qualifying statement : “ But all scholars are also 
agreed that the Sutra draws in a large measure upon the independent tradi- 
tion of fdk-cust<Mns and practices in general, interweaving the Atharvan h)mins 
as prayers applicable to the situation with more or less fitness.” The impli- 
cation here is that Kausika is dependent on the Atharvan tradition only to a 
rather limited extent, and that its uses of Atharvan materials are largely " in- 
dQsendent " of that tradition. 

The more I study the Atharva and the Kausika. the more Lam impressed 
with the intimate relation between the two, and the more convinced I become 
that Kausika is on the whole a pretty strict adherent of a school tradition 
which was the direct heir of the Atharva Sarhhitd itself, knew very well the 
purposes of the Atharvan hymns, and stated them very accurately, on the 
whole, in its ritual prescriptions. It is my belief that there are extremely few 
Atharvan hymns, the original practical purpose of which will not be found 
stated somewhere in the Kausika. Secondary application of them is found, in 
my opinion, almost exclusively in this way, that the Kauiika very often uses 
an Atharvan hymn in two or more quite different rites. In such cases, or in 
most of them^ it is reasonable to suppose that the hymn com- 
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posed for only one of the several purposes to which ELausika puts it. The 
problem is then merely to decide which was the original function* This sort 
of secondariness is just what we should expect of a school text, later in date 
than the compilation of the Saiphita. It does not mean that KauSika has lost 
the thread of Atharvan tradition, nor even necessarily that it has used " inde- 
pendent ” traditions. It only means that in the course of time the practition- 
ers of the Atharvan rites extended the application of many Atharvan hymns, 
using them in performances which the original authors did not have in mind, 
in addition to (but not instead of ! ) those which they did have in mind. 

One reason, and indeed the most important, for my belief in the general 
historic soundness of the Kausika as representative of Atharvan practices, is 
the fact that frequently we find a very close and intimate verbal relation bet- 
ween the language of the hymn and that of the Kaidika rite which applies it. 
So close is this relation that, as Bloomfield showed in some cases, we need 
the KauHka in order to understand even the very words of the hymn. The 
fact that, in some cases, the language of the hymn cannot be understood with- 
out reference to the Kausika, seems to me evidence for the point I am making. 
The hymns were not composed in a vacuum, or as literary exercises. Each 
of them had a definite and drastically practical purpose : it was designed to 
accompany a magic rite for the attainment of a specific practical end. Na- 
turally, therefore, it often contains clear references to the realia of the rite 
itself : to the implements used, or the actions performed. Without knowing 
what these were, it is not infrequently impossible to guess what the hymn is 
talkin g about. And the Kausika is, as a rule, our only source of information 
on this subject. It is my increasingly firm belief that it is, broadly speaking, 
an extremely reliable one, within the limits indicated above. 

N^lect of this truth has been a great drawback to the inteipretation of 
the Atharva Veda. Strangely, even Bloomfield himself, despite the fact 
that he was the first to emphasize the Kausika'^ importance, has failed at 
times to make full use of it in interpreting the Atharva. Still less have other 
interpreters done so. In reading Whitney, for example, one gets the impres- 
sion that he had little interest in Kausika. Of course, as a rule he methodically 
reports the places where KaiDsika refers to each hymn, with a brief statement 
of the nature of the rite there recounted. But hardly ever does he seem to 
take it seriously. One gets the impression that he regarded these Kausika re- 
ferences as just a necessary part of his scholarly apparatus, to be recorded for 
the sake of completeness, and then practically ignored. 

It would scarcely be possible here to attempt an extended demonstration 
of this point I shall limit myself to two examples, which have recently 
caught my attention. In both, it seems to me that a study of the KauHka 
throws valuable light on the verbal interpretation of an Atharvan hymn ; and 
in both that evidence has been entirely ignored by all previous inteipreters, 
including Whitney and (in one case) Bloomfield (the other concerns a 
hymn which Bloomfield did not translate or comment upon). 
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The first is AV. 1.7.2, in a hymn addressed to Agni, intended to accom- 
pany a rite for getting rid of devils and evil spirits of various kinds. It is 
one of the c^ana or “earning” group of charms, mentioned by Kaui, in 
8.25 ; the rite is described in 25.22ff., to which Whitney does not even refer 
specifically, saying merely that the catanani of 8.25 " are used in a few places 
for exorcism and such purposes". Yet Kaui. 25.30, in the midst of the 
description of the rite, contains a word which seems to me to solve a riddle 
which has defied Whitney and all other commentators, including Bloom- 
FIELD, in the second verse of this hymn, which reads : 

tjyasya porame^thim jstavcdas tdnuvasin 1 
dgne tauldsyc pr^sd^m ydtudlmndn vi Idpaya jj 

So the MSS, exc^t that many of them write parame^ihin, for which 
is of course merely an orthographic variant. Roth and Whitney’s 
text emends tauldsya to iaildsya, euid all western commentators have follow- 
ed this text, rendering “ sesame-oil.” Shankar Pandurang Pandit’s edition 
keeps the reading of the MSS, which is supported (at least in essence) by 
the Ppp. reading tulasya (Barret, JAOS 35, 48, supposes that iaulasya with 
the MSS of -Saunakiya should be read ) . 

That the emendation of Roth-Whitney is wrong is clearly proved by 
Kaus. 25.30 : vtrinaiulamisram ingi(iam prapufe juhoti„ “ he offers as oblation 
in a prapu(a (some kind of ccmtainer) ingida-oil mixed with panicles of the 
plant vtrii^ (Andropogon muricatus).” This explains why Agni is, in verse 
2 of the accompanying hymn, invited to eat not only the sacrificial butter 
(ajya) hut also the “panicle” or “collection of panicles,” according as one 
prefers the Paippalada reading tulasya, or the 3aunakiya MSS reading tau- 
ldsya. That one of these two is the true reading, and should be kept in the 
text, is certain. The ^un. readirig, implying a collective noun? derived from 
tida “ panicle,” is rather more attractive than the Paipp. tulasya ; and u for 
au is a not uncommon corruption in Paipp. 

The other passage I shall discuss is the very first stanza of the first hymn 
(rf the AV. ; 

ye triscpiah pariydnti msvd rupdni bibhrata)} \ 
vdcdspdtir bald tesdrn tanvo adyd dadhdtu me 1| 

“The thrice seven (indefinitely large number) that roam about, bearing 
all forms — ^let the Lord of Sp)eech to-day assign to me their powers, their 
persons.” The verse is simple enough, except that no one has succeeded in 
making any plausible guess as to who the “ thrice seven ” are. Weber and 
Griffith thought gods were meant ; Roth, as quoted by Whitney, “ the 
healthy hearers (of the sacred learning), old and young” ; Whitney him- 
self thinks, possibly, the sounds or syllables which make up the sacred learn- 
ing, to engender which in man is the purpose of the hymn and its accom- 
panying rite (Kau^ka 10.1, medhdjanana). 
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This time it is no particular word in Kauls., but the actions described, 
which seem to me to make quite dear what is meant. Since the rite and 
accompanying hymn are to produce tnedhd, sacred learning, naturally Vacas- 
pati, “ the lord of speech,’' is invoked ; and equally naturally, talking birds 
come into the picture, for of course vac, “ speech,” means in the Veda “ sacred 
learning.” Even more specifically, Kaus. 10.2, 3 operates with the tongues, 
the organs of speech, of such talking birds : sukasdrikjsdndtri jihvd badhndti 
(2), dsayati (3). That is, “he (the practitioner) ties on (the bendidary, 
as amulets) the tongues of parrots, thrushes, and larks (? at any rate, some 
talking bird);” and “he causes him to eat (tongues of such birds),” while 
reciting this hymn. What could be clearer than that it is these talking birds, 
emblems of “speech” {vac), of which the “lord of speech” (Vacaspati) 
is to implant the “ powers ” and the “ persons ” or bodies, in the aspirant for 
sacred knowledge ? As he says this, he ties on the tongues of talking birds, 
and has the aspirant eat them. Of course the tongue is the carrier of the 
power of speech. From the standpoint of magic, this most effectively sjmi- 
bolizes the desired acquisition of “ speech,” that is, sacred l earning . The 
“thrice seven that roam about,” then, are these birds — neither gods, nor 
sacred syllables, nor “ healthy hearers,” nor anything else. A glance at the 
Kauiika practice is suffident to make immediately dear what has always 
been a puzzle to interprders of this first hymn of the Atharva Veda. 



TODA MENSTRUATION PRACTICES* 


By 

M, B. EMENEAU. Yale University. 

The Todas of the Nilgiris in South India in the relations governing 
women during menstruation are as peculiar as in many other of their insti- 
tutions. In the account of their regulations which is presented in this paper 
this will be shown by reference to the regulations of the communities sur- 
rounding them. 

During this period Toda women are not secluded, as they are by the 
Kotas and Badagas of the Nilgiris and by most other communities of India. 
They remain in the one-room houses of the tribe and no restrictions are 
placed on their contacts with ordinary men. Sexual intercourse is forbidden, 
but other physical contacts are allowed. E.g. they may sit on the same seat 
as a man and may assist a man or be assisted by him in dressing the hair, 
bathing etc. Contact is always avoided even in the woman’s normal state 
with a man of the same patrilineal sib or with a man of the same matri- 
lineal line,^ but during menstruation no further restrictions are imposed. 
They ccx^ as usual ; this again is in marked contrast with the practice of other 
communities of India. The taboo on sexual intercourse during a woman’s 
menstrual period is apparently broken at times ; no penalty is applied either 
to the man or to the woman if such breach is discovered. A man however 
who has had such intercourse may not become a dairyman-priest until after 
the next new moon. 

The period involves however an even stricter seclusion from contact with 
the dairy-complex than is usually enjoined on the Toda women. The res- 
triction on a man’s becoming a priest after intercourse with a menstruating 
woman has just been mentioned. Normally women may drink buttermilk 
from the dairies, and it is the women’s task to take receptacles to the line of 
atones marking off the houses, or profane part of the munds,-* from the dairy 
and its grounds, in order that the priest may fill them with buttermilk. Both 
tiiese practices are forbidden for menstruating women. Even during their 


* This paper was written during receipt of aid from the American Philosophical 
Society (Penrose Fund), to which I must acknowledge my gratitude, 

1. See my paper “ Toda marriage regulations and taboos ” in American Anthro- 
pologist 39. 103-12. 

2. A mund is any place where the Todas live or carry on tribal activities which 
are localized, e,g., funerals or dairy operations. In my paper “ Toda culture thirty- 
five years after ” in Annals of the Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute VoL XIX, 
pp. 101-121, I have outlined the nature of the munds and have shown that those at 
which the people live are typically made up of two parts, a dairy-complex which is 
a god, and a profane part where the houses are. 
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normal period they must be careful not to touch the priest while he is exer- 
cising his priestly duties ; e.g. when a woman takes the vessel to the line of 
stones, she sets it down on the ground and retreats a few paces and the priest 
avoids contact even with the profane vessel. Priests, however, are permitted 
to sleep in the profane part of the mund, the houses, on certain nights of the 
wedc, depending on the grade of dairy at which they officiate, and on these 
nights they may have intercourse with the women in the houses and no res- 
triction is put upon their contact with the women.^ A maistruating woman, 
however, must not stay in the house when a priest comes to sleep there. She 
is further debarred from touching any buffaloes, calves, or buffalo-F>ens, even 
those which she may touch at ordinary times, as e.g. non-sacred buffaloes which 
are being milked for the use of the houses. The restrictions which ward off 
women from the dair>"-compl^ are at ordinary times stringent enough ; these 
extra ones are designed to remove the last traces of contact during a woman’s 
menstruation period. 

The funeral huts used for men at all male funeral places are called by the 
word which denotes a dairy (po/y). Some of the sibs in fact place the corpse 
of a man in a dairy which is used as such and in one or two other cases there 
are traditions that the funeral huts were originally dairies of certain grades.® A 
menstruating woman may not enter any funeral hut of a male to lament over 
the body. This is a slight further indication that all the funeral huts of males 
are regarded as dairies, as they are lerminologically. The ne:lpo/y, or hut 
which is built for the accommodation of the relics of a man between the first 
and second funerals, also has as part of its name the word for dairy. It is not 
however regarded as a dairy, nor is there any indication that it was a dairy 
at any stage of its development. But no menstruating woman may enter 
it. It is probable that this restriction has been made following upon the 
restriction on a menstruating woman s entering the funeral hut proper. 

One mund, kuui:sy of the sib called mo:r was according to tradition 
formerly a dairy-mund of the highest grade, a ti :-mund. A certain amount 
of its original sanctity still attaches to it, and in theory women do not live 
there any more than they do at ti :-munds. The inconvenience of this re- 
gulation is however overcome in practice by a fiction. Women live at the 
mund kuui:sy marks of women s occupation are rK>t allowed in the 

mund, i.e., the grain-pounder, the winnowing-basket, and the broom must be 
kept outside the mund and never brought to the houses. All household duties 
involving these articles must be performed outside of the munds. Like- 
wise, no menstruating woman may stay in the mund ; she must go outside 
and stay away for three days. At ordinary times she may be in the mund 
by a fiction, but when she is really and unequivocally a woman, the fiction 
will not avail to preserve the sancdfKi of this mund. 


1. See Rivers, The Todas, pp. 62 (towards the bottom), 67 (bottom), 72 (to- 
wards the bottom), 78 (middle). 

2. Rivers, pp. 339-40. 
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Finally we come t6 the question of the woman's personal hygiene during 
merges. As is very usual, a bath is prescribed after menstruation is over, to 
remove the last traces of uncleanliness. But, very unusual among primitive 
communities, the Toda woman during her period wears a sanitary napkin 
designed to absorb the flow of blood. Formerly it was made of moss wrapped 
into a pad with a piece of cloth and attached before and behind to the usual 
silver or brass chain girdle or, failing this, to a waist-string. At present rags 
are more common in the munds than formerly and the pad may be made 
wholly of rags. The pad is changed when necessary, and all discarded ones 
are burnt. Such pads are also used by Kota and by Badaga women, but 
their use has not been reported, so far as I know, for the women of any other 
Indian community. 

The contrast between the menstrual regulations of the Todas and those 
of other Indian communities is neatly pointed by the habits of the small 
Toda Christian community. The converted Toda women have not been 
sufficient in number to provide wives for all the Toda men converts and the 
deficiency has been made up by converted Tamilian women. The two sets 
of women continue thrir pre-Christian customs during menstruation. The 
Toda women wear the sanitary napkin and continue to cook and to live in all 
parts of the house. The Tamilian women, on the other hand, wear no nap- 
kins, refuse to codr and will not even enter the room where the cooking-hearth 
is built. 



THE DONATED LAND OF THE NADHANPUR GRANT 
OF BHASKARAVARMAN OF KAMARUPA 

By 

t JOGENDRA CHANDRA GHOSH, Calcutta. 

We have read with interest Dr. Bhattasali’s paper on the above subject, 
published in JRASB, 1935, (Vol. I., pp. 419-27). We are glad to find that 
Dr. Bhattasau has, after careftd researches, arrived at the conclusion that 
the donated land lay in Paficakhai^dai which we did s(Hne eight years ago, 
with our then imperfect knowledge of the local geography. Before him an- 
other scholar, viz. Dr. K. M. Gupta, Professor of History of the Sylhet 
College, came to the same conclusion, also independently. [IHQ., for 1931 
(Vol. VIL, pp. 743ff)]. We are sorry to find that Dr, Bhattasau has 
ignored him altogether, although he has noticed the names of other scholars, 
who joined in the discussion after Dr. Gupta. 

Dr. Bhattasali remarks about our article {IHQ,, 1930, Vol. VI., pp. 
60ff) that we therein dealt with ‘the migration of Nagar Brahmins to east- 
ern India, a subject which has not been properly handled, the discussion of the 
topic so far being based on a number of unwarranted conjectures.* Has not 
this been quite out of place in his paper under discussion, which deals with 
the boundaries of the d<Miated land ? He could well have reserved it for 
a separate paper to deal with. We shall be very glad to have a fair criticism 
from Dr. Bhattasali, not only of our paper in question, but also that of 
Prof. D, R. Bhandarkar, dealing with the same subject, (/m/, Ant.y 1932, 
Vol. XLL, pp. 41-55 & 61-72). In fact a sober and unbiassed discussion is 
a desideratum, in the field of research, in arriving at the truth. 

Dr. Bhattasali has given the credit of bringing to the notice of scholars, 
the fact of the existence of * Gangni gram * and ‘ Gagni Bil/ in the locality, 
to Prof. Bhandarkar. But in fact the credit, in the first place, belongs to 
Mr. Ram Tarak Bhattacharya of Silchar, and secondly to Dr. Gupta 
of the Sylhet College. We referred to both in our note, published in the 
Indian Culture for 1935, Vol. II., pp. 153-157. In fact the knowledge of 
Prof. Bhandarkar of the India Government map No. 830D/1 is from us. 
We do not, however, find fault with the Professor for not making these small 
acknowledgements, as this would have been out of place in a book-review. 

This discovery of twd Gafignla in the locality has, no doubt, proved the 
futility of wandering in Northern Bengal, for looking up GangtoM, which 
was not unknown in Sylhet. But this has not been of any help in tracing 
Gangftpkfi, the Western boundary* of the donated land in PafScakhaiKla. To 
Dr. Bhattasali lies the credit of finding out the name of the river to the 
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West of PaflcakhaijcJa as ‘Lula Gang’, and successfully identifying it with 
Gafigioika of the charter. We wonder how the learned and careful editor of 
the plates like Pandit Padmanath Bhattacharya Vidyavinod, who is a resi- 
dent of the district, knows the creek and comer of the district, and had been 
on the spot, could fail to notice the existence in the vicinity of Paficakhaijda, 
such places as ‘ Main Kusiyara,’ ‘ Gangni/ ‘ Khasa,’ ‘ Lula-Gang * and ‘ Cand- 
rapur,’ the most important items for the identifications of the donated land. 
Far from discussing the locality, he does not make even a bare mention of 
any of them, in his contributions on the subject, in the various journals. What 
does this silence signify? 

For purposes of proper identification of the agrahara, Dr. Bhattasali 
appears to have devoted much time and labour, to arrive at the exact sense 
of the words by which the boundaries of this area are indicated. We would 
like to make some observations on his findings on the subject. First of all, 
let us for ready reference quote below the passage from the charter indicat- 
ing the boundaries, showing readings, as well as, corrections by Pandit Vidya- 

VINOD : — 

L. 128 Simano yatra purvvetj^a su$ka-Kausikd 1 1 Purva-dak^i- 

L. 129. i}€na saiva su^ka-KauHkd dumban-cchedorsamb {mve)dyd (| Dak^- 
f^dpi dumban-cch[e]d[ah] || Daksii}a- 

Lh 130. paicimena Gahg{i]i]Akd dumbari~ccheda-samb{mve)dyd |1 Pascimend- 
dhund’^ma-Gangi ( i ) nikd [ 1 ( ] Pascimo- 

L. 131. ttare^ Kumbhakdras-saiva ca Gangt{i)nika prdg-bhujyamdno {nd\\) 
uttare^ bfhaj-jdt'aR \ | uttara-pu- 

L. 132. rvvet^a Vyavahari- Khasoka- pii^ki{$ka)riifi stc^ka-Kausikd ceti || 

The line 130 above describes the Western boundary as — Pascimenddhund 
sima-Gangi^ikd, This has been translated by Dr. Bhattasali, as — ‘To the 
west was the rivulet itself while Pandit Vidyavinod, as — ‘ In the west the 
modem boundary is Gahginika.’ (Kdmarupa-SdsandtJali, p. 41). We are 
afraid both the scholars have failed to catch the real import of ‘ adhund- 
Ama-Gangiffikdt which is a samdsa — compound, implying ‘ Gahginika with 
its modem boundary Pandit Vidyavinod commenting on the word adkimd 
here, ssy^ — “ the word ‘ adkund ’ appears to imply that previously in the time 
of Bhutivarma’s granting the charter this Gahginika was at a distance, now it 
has reached the border. {Ibid, p. 41, n. 3). This view of the editor of 
the plates does not seem to be correct. If in the time of Bhutivarma, Gahgi- 
ijifca, which was a running current then, was further away from the western 
border of the agrahdra, the question of distribution of the land increased by 
Gfihgini, as recorded in lines, 127-128, of the charter would not, according to 
the Hindu law, have arisen at all. We shall hereafter discuss this question 
in detail, in a separate paper, on ‘ the law of alluvion and diluvion in ancient 
India.' We shall then be in a position to r€3BtK how very important is this 
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interpretation of ours of the word ‘ adhund-sinuz-Gangit^kd \ in understand* 
ing the passage about the distribution of lands enhanced by the i§u§ka-KauSika 
and Gahgini. (lines, 126-27). 

It will be seen from the extract given above that the word ' dumvarx- 
ccheda* occurs twice, and ' dumvari-cchada * only once, which has been cor- 
rected by Pandit Vidyavinod as ' dumvari-cckeda\ Dr. Bhattasali has 
read ‘ dumvart-ccheda ’ in all the three places. He interprets the word as ‘ a 
pool shaped like a fig.’ But as a single pool cannot be expected, according to 
his own showing, to cover a boundary mnning for miles, he has come forward 
with the explanation that it means ‘ pools or sections of the dried up river, 
which retained water in the shape of figs, i.e., circular of (? or) irregularly 
circular sections.’ Apart from the fanciful nature of the explanaticMi, it can- 
not be supported for more than one reason. Firstly, ‘ ccheda ’ is singular ; 
it cannot, therefore, be interpreted as ' pools ’, which is in the plural. Second- 
ly we could not find ' pool ’ as one of the meanings of the word ' ccheda \ in 
any dictionary we consulted. 

We are not sure which of the two expressions, ‘ ccheda ' and ‘ cchada ’ 
is correct. If ‘ ccheda ’ is the word mean:, wc take it in the sense of * a divider,’ 
‘ a barrier ' or ' fencing.’ According to this ' dumvart-ccheda ’ means the 
fencing of fig trees.’ It appears from the charter that the donees were al- 
ready in the possession of the agrahdra, only that they were made to pay 
rent for want of the plates, which were destroyed by fire. It would not be 
at all unreasonable to take that the owners of the plots of land on the border 
had planted fig trees by way of demarcations of their individual plots, which 
thus ran throughout the border. These were planted not on the bed of 
the dried up river, but on the raised land on their banks. So there was no 
chance of the fencing being washed away during the rains, as has been 
apprehended by Dr. Bhattasali. The boundaries given in the plates refer 
to the agrahdra land only, and do not include the accretion lands of the 
Kau^ika or Gangiirika, for which separate provisions have been made in 
lines 126-128. The expressions, ‘ saiva suska-Kausikd dumvari-ccheda-sam- 
vedyd and ' Gahginikd dumvari-ccheda-sainvedyd' mean that the dried up 
Kausika and Gangijjika are indicated by the fencings of fig trees, i.e. the 
beds of the Kausika and Gangioika commence from the fencings. 

If, however, ‘ cchada" is the correct word, wc think it is only a Sanskrit- 
ized form of the local word Chadd, meaning ‘ a stream ’ or ‘ a rivulet.’ Wc 
know from our personal knowledge that this word is current even to-day 
in the Sylhet and Chittagong districts. In the town of Sylhet itself there 
are two chadds, namely, Malini and Go^i. In the Qiittagong copper-plate 
of Damodara occurs ‘ mrta-cchadd ' or ‘ dead stream ’ as the northern bound- 
ary of the donated land. {Bengal Inscriptions, Vol. HI. p. 163). So Dum- 
vari-cchada means a stream with the name of Dumvari. We are in favour 
of this reading of cchada. If the word was ccheda, in the sense of fencing or 
pool, we would expect them in the eastern and western boundaries also, which 
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are indicated by the dried up Kau4ika and Gahgi^ika. But as they are 
found only in the south-east, south, and south-west, we think cchada mean- 
ing a stream is the more probable explanation; of the two. It is to be noted 
here that the southern boundary consists of dumvari-cchada or ccheda only, 
without any mention of KauS^sa or Gahgi^M. 

In conclusion, we must say that when four different persons, viz,, Mr. 
Ram Tarak Bhattacharya, a man of the locality, ourselves. Dr. K. M. 
Gupta, a Professor of the local Coll^ of Sylhet, and Dr. Bhattasali, have 
independently come to the same conclusion that the donated land lay in 
paragana Pahcakhaoda of Sylhet, it deserves more than ordinary consider- 
atim. 



APADEVA, THE AUTHOR OF THE AHMAMSANYAYA- 
PRAKASA AND MAHAMAHOPADHYAYA APADEVA 
THE AUTHOR OF THE ADHIKARANACANDRIKA 
AND THE SMRTICANDRIKA — ARE THEY 
IDENTICAL ? 

By 

P. K. CODE, Poona 

AuFRECHT^ records only one MS of a mimdmsd work called the Adhu 
kara^andrikd by Mahamahopadhyaya Apadeva, viz., 1911 which is 
the same as No. 1911 described by Rajendralal Mitra in 1880.* In Appen- 
dix A® to his Notices of Sans. MSS containing a list of MSS purchased by 
him for Govt, of India among the Mimarhsa works No. 1911 is not included.^ 
It appears, therefore, that this big work of Apadeva represented by a single 
complete MS has remained in private possession since 1880 and may have 
been lost, though let me hope that some scholar at Darbhanga interested in 
the study of Mimosa makes a strenuous effort to regain it from the des- 
cendants of Pandit Madhao Jha of Sano after proper inquires. 

In the absence of this only MS of the Adhikarat^pacandTikd it is difficult 
to say anything authoritatively about the autlior of this work or the work 
itself. Let me, however, record in this paper some evidence which goes to 
disprove that Apadeva the author of the AdhikararLacandrikdi is identical with 
Apadeva, the author of the very popular Mintariisa work called the Mimdntsd^ 


1. Cata. CatcUogorum, I, 10 b. 

2. Notices of Sanskrit MSS, Calcutta 1880, Vol. V, pp. 229-230. 

3. Ibid., pp. xvii to xxxi. 

4. The General Secretary, Royal Asiatic Society, Bengal in his letter No. 323 
of 24th March, 1938, informs me as follows : — “ You are informed that the parti- 
cular MS i'^Adhikaravacandrikd) which was noticed by R. L. Mitra in the Notices 
of Sanskrit MSS, Vol. V, was never in the possession of the Society, while in his 
tour be came to know of the existence of this manuscript and most probably he 
collected information about it by going directly to the place of its deposit*’ 

Particulars of this MS as given by Rajendralal Mitra on p. 229 of Vol. V erf 
his Notices are as follows : — ” Substance, country-made paper, 14 X 34 inches, 
Folia 112. Lines 6 on a page. Extent 2164 Slokas. Character Maithili. Date ? 
Place of Deposit : Sano, Daitrfianga, Pandit M6dhav Jha. Appearance old. Prose 
Correct ‘ 

AdhikarcmMcandrikd. On syllogisms with explanations and bearings of the 
various illustrations usually dted by authors. By Apadeva Mahamahopadhyaya.” 
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nyayaprakaia otherwise called Apadevi? The genealogy of Apadeva, the 
author of the MimatksdnydyaprakdSa as recorded by his son Anantadeva in 
his work Smrtikaustubha* is as follows : — 

Ekandtha^ 

I 

son 

Apadeva (I) 

I 

S(H1 

Anantadeva (1) 

1 

8on 

Apadeva (II) (author of MimdthsanydyaprakdSa), 

I 

son 

Anantadeva (II) (author of Smrtikaustubha), 

Aufrecht* makes the following entry in his Caialogus Catalogorum re- 
garding the works of Apadeva the author of the MimdmsdnydyaprakdSa ; — 
son of Anantadeva, grandson of Apadeva father of Ananta- 
deva, pupil of CJovinda, 


1. Edited by MahSmahopadhyaya Vasudeva Shastri Abhyankar in the Govt. 
On. Series (Bhandarkar O. R. Institute, Poona, 1937) with an original Sanskrit 
commentary called Prahka (pages 31 + 2S8). The work has been edited by Dr. 
Ganganath Jha in the Pandit, 26 (1904) Nos. 2, 4, 7, 8, pp. 1-48 ; 27 (1905) Nos. 
2-8, pp. 49-226 and by Chinn as w ami Sastri in the Chowkhamba Sanskrit Series, 
Benares, 1925 (with an original Sanskrit Commentary). See also another edition 
of the work by M. M. Lakshman Shastri and Sitaram Shastri, Chowkhcm* Sans, 
Series, 1921, For a critical student of Mimamsa the English translation of the work 
by Prof. Franklin Ekigerton of the Yale Univeraty would be found very useful as 
it contains the transliterated Sanskrit text, a glossarial index together with a critical 
Introduction and Bibliography (Pub. by the Yale University Press, 1929). 

2. Edited by Kamala Krsna Smititirtha in the Gaekwad Ori. Series, No. 
LXXII, Baroda, 1935. 

3. Prof. F. Edgerton in his Introduction to Apadevi (1929) observes about 
this EkanStha : — 

" This can hardly be the same as the well-known Maratha poet — Saint Eknath, 
although he lived at Prati§th^a (Paithan) also ‘on the banks of the Godavari'." 
This Eknatha died in 1609 and apparently had only one son, named Haii* 

[ * See Justin E. Abbott, Ekandtk, Poona, 1927. For Ekainth's <Kily son, Hari 
see pp. 211 ff. ; for the date of Ekanath’s death, p. 263. — It is, however, extremely 
likely that the coinddences of name and location are not entirely meaningless ; that 
is the poet-Saint EknSth belonged to the^ same distingui^ed family as his (young- 
er?) contemporary, our Apadeva,"] 

As Prof. Edgerton has raised his doubts about the identity of the two Ekanaths 
it may be worthwhile examining this question in detail on the bads of available 
evidence. 

4. Cat€^ Catal, I, 49- b* 
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— Adkikara^acandrikd, Mlm. L 1911. 

— MimadtsanydyaprdkdHkd^ 

— Vdda Kautuhala (Mim.) Radh. 16. 

— Smrticandrikd L. 2239. 

— Apadeviya Oppert. (numerous MSS). 

I am concerned in this paper with the work called the Adhikarar^- 
candrikd represented by only one MS as stated above. Let us now see if 
this work on imm^sa is the work of the author of the Mlmadizdnydya^ 
prakdSa, 

Both the works, viz., the AdhikararjLacandrikd and the Mimdmsdnydya- 
praka&a deal with Mlmdthsd. This is the only common point on the basis of 
which Aufrecht has ascribed both the works to the author of the Mtmofhsd- 
nyayapTokaia as can be seen from his catalogue entry quoted above. Besides 
this identity of subject the same name Apadeva must have also led him- to 
identify one Apadeva with the other. I am inclined to doubt this identity on 
the basis of the following particulars which show both the points of identity 
and difference revealed from the evidence available to us : — 


Author of Mlmdfhsdnyayaprakdia. 


Author of Adhikarat^acandrikd 


(1) Identity of the name Apadeva 
(the colophons of MSS of 
Mim. Ny. Prafcafei mention 
the name Apadeva as the au- 
thor of the work). 


(1) The colophon of the only MS 
of the Adhikarat^andrikd 
mentions Apadeva as the au- 
thor of the work. 


1. The Gov. MSS Library (at the B. O. R. Institute) possesses the following 
MSS. of Apadevi : — 

(i) No. 576 of 1884-87 dated Samvat 1716 (=A.D. 1659). The Colophon 

reads arWf ^ ” 

These Chronological details give us Wednesday, 7th Sept., 1659 as the 
date of this copy. (See Indian Ephemeris). 

(ii) No. 588 of 1884-87 — a well- written copy, though not very old. 

{Hi) No. 142 of 1871-72— on folio la of tlis MS we have the endorsement 

folio 60 it is endorsed fe'RffT- 

not very old. 

(iv) No. 380 of 1899-1915— appears to be old. 

(i/) No. 374 of 1899-1915 — an incomplete copy, thou^ old. 

(vi) No. 626 of 1886-92 — a good copy, not very old — complete. 

(vii) No, 626 of 1886-92^ymtt£n in very small characters-MXxnpIete appem 

to4ie dd. 
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(2) This Apadeva is called the son 

of Anantadeva in the colophcais 

iRT 

etc.) 

(3) This Apadeva was a worshipper 

of Kr9i>a. In verse 1 of Mi- 
m^sanySyapraka^a he bows 
to Govinda or Krsha. 

. Verse 1 reads : — 

sF?i% mt ^ 

qc?i55q;” 

compare also the last two ver- 


( 2 ) 


This Apadeva is called Mah^- 
mahopidhySya but his father's 
name is not recorded (the co- 
lophcm reads ^ JTfmft- 


gilpiT” 


(3) This Apadeva was also a 
worshipper of Kf?ija. In 
verse 1 of the Adhikara^ 
candrikd he bows to Nanda- 
nandana. 

Verse 1 reads : — 

515^4 II 


“filt srfelT *n?53JRcTr 1 





31^ II 

( 4 ) This Apadeva is not called 
Mahamahop&dhyaya in any 
of the colc^hons of the Mim. 
Nyd. Prakdia MSS examined 
by me. 


(4) This Apadeva is called both 
“ Mimaihsaka ” and “ Maha- 
mahopadhyfiya " in the CHily 
MS of the Adhikaranacandrika 
described by R. Mitra. 


I am inclined to believe that the author of the mimosa work called the 
Adhikarctt^candrikd represented by a single MS is Apadeva I in the genealogy 
given by Anantadeva in his Smjtikaustubha and who was the grandfather of 
Apadeva II the author of the Mim. Ny. Prakdia. The study of mxmdihsd 
appears to have been a family heritage. As stated by Prof. Edgerton^ An- 
antadeva, the father of Apadeva II was himself a famed specialist in Mi- 


1. Introduction to Apadevx Edition (1929) p. 17, On p. 23 Prof. Edckhton 
draws our attention to the only passage in IheT Apadevi in which Apadeva II refers 
to his own father (Anantadeva) as an authority ( tpOTf 

p. 141 of B. O. R. Institute edition) “This passage is of' particular interest beca^ 
it is the only place in the ^tire work where the author c^rcssly claim originality 
for the arguments set fortht” ■ • * 
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marh^ as wdl as a pious devotee of We may, therefore, condude 

that Krsoa was a family deity from Apadeva I to Apadeva II, and that the 
study of Mlmaihsa also continued without a break for at least three genera- 
tions. 

It appears that the ^Gmaihsaka Mahamahc^dhyaya Apadeva composed 
another work called the Smrticandrikd. This work also is represented by a 
single MS described by Rajendralal Mitra.^ The following points of identity 
revealed from the recorded description of the MSS of the Adhikarct^acandrikd 
and the Smrticmdrikd indicate the identity of authorship in respect of these 
works : — 


Adhikaranacandrikd, 


Smjticandnkd. 


( 1 ) Similarity of title (the title ends 
with the word Candrikd). 

(2) Verse 1 at the beginning reads : | 

II 

(3) or Ki?i?a was the 
deity worshipped by this Apa- 
deva. 

( 4 ) The colophon of this work 

reads ^ 


( 1 ) Similarity of title (the title ends 

with Candrikd). 

(2) Verse 1 at the beginning reads : 

(3) This Apadeva also bows to 

KiWa. 

(4) The colophon of this work 

reads 

qfttjan” 


- 1. Ekanatha, the great grand-father of Apadeva II was also a devotee of Krspa 
(Vide p. 451 of Kane : His. of Dharma. Vol. 1 (1930) — averse 13 of 
states : — 




2. Notices of Sanskrit MSS, Vol. VI, - Calcutta, 1882, pp. 300 ff., MS No. 2239 


— -substance, contry- made paper, 17 X 4 indies ; Folios 188 ; Li nes 8-9 
on a page ; Extent 12,900 Slokas ; character, Bengali ; Place of depodt IJ14, Post 
R^gahAta ZillA NadiyA ; Gopivallabha Bhatt^chArya ; Appearance decayed ; Prose 
and verse ; correct — A digest of Smitis regarding duty by Apadeva M ah a m a ho pa- 
dhyaya. This MS also like that of the Adhikara^acandTikd is not induded by R. 
Mitra in the list of MSS purchased for Govt, of India and it was in a decayed 
condition in 1882. The chances of its recovery from the descendants of Gopivallabha 
BhattAchArya are very remote, unless a new copy of it has been prepared and pre- 
serve in ^ family cc^ections of MSS. - - * 
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(5) This Apadeva was both a 
the title 


(5) This Apadeva was also a 
jftJTRra and a 

This MS contains before the 
colophon the following re- 
marks 

rrafi[$w?r ipr 


(6) This MS contains the follow- 
ing remarks before the colo- 

phon '"?r5r 

*n^ fTO’- 

^JlT- 

sn?ic% 


( 6 ) 


The points of identity in respect of the two works, viz., the Adhikarai^ 
cmdrika and the Smrticandrikd recorded above are, I believe, sufficiently 
convincing to warrant an inference that these two works are composed by the 
same author. I have, however, expressed my doubts^ about the identity of 
this author Mahamahoi^adhyaya Apadeva with his namesake, viz., the author 
of the Apadevu These doubts can be cleared if we succeed in recovering the 
(Xily MS of the Adhikaranacandnkd as also that of the Smjticandrika. 
Though we have no evidence to estimate the dates of both these works for 
want of evidaice we have more stable chronology for the author of the 
Apade^d, viz., Apadeva II. 

Prof. Edgerton* records the following evidence regarding the date of 
Apadeva 11 : 

’ (1) Anantadeva, the son of Apadeva II wrote a commentary on*his 
father's Mxmdrhsd Nydya Prakdia. This commentary is called 
BhdttdiamkdTa. 

(2) KhaijcJadeva in his Bkd((adipikd criticized both the Mimamsd 
Nydya Prakdia as also its commentary Bhdfldlamkdra as sped- 
fically stated in the PrabhdvaU, a commentary on the Bhdfta- 
dipikd (composed in 1708 a.d.) 3 by Sambhubhatta» pupil of 
Khaodadeva. 


1. Mr. P. V. Kane makes the following entries in his His. of Dharma. I (1930) 

about and its author — 

Page66S— qtqt- Page 682 — son of 
On tjilrij He was fa'.her of author of 

and other ajMffe, and so flourished about 1600-1650 

31T#q, wrs ( N. VI, 301 ) ; A. D. author oi 

2. Apadevl Edition 1929, Intro, p. 18. 

3. Vide p. 404 b. df Cafa. Catdo, of Aw?bcht., Pjrt 1 
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(3) IChaiKladeva^ died at Benares in a.d. 1665. 

(4) We are, therefore, justified in assuming the early part of the 17th 

century as the approximate date of Apadeva. 

Mr. Kane® assigns Apadeva to the period 1600 to 1650 a.d. because he 
was father of Anantadeva who flourished in the third quarter of the 17th 
century."^ 

The conclusion arrived at by Profs. Edgerton and Kane regarding Apa- 
deva’s date on independent grounds finds further corroboration frcwn MSS 
as follows : — 

(1) The Govt. MSS Library at the B. O. R. Institute, Poona has a 

MS of the Mimamsd Nydya Prakdsikd^ viz,. No. 576 of 1884-87. 
This MS was copied in Sam vat 1716 {A§vina Sukla Pratipadi) 
i.e., (Ml 7th September, 1659. As this is almost a contemporary 
copy of the work, scholars interested in the textual criticism^ 
may find it useful. 

(2) A work called the Rudrapaddhatr is ascribed to Apadeva II. In 

1871 one Mr. Balambhatta of Surat had a copy of Rudrapad- 
dhati of Apadeva containing 55 leaves (12 lines on a page). 
The age of the MS is 1662 which appears to be a Samvat year 
because Buhler° who noticed this MS gives us to understand 
that “ If no remark is added the era in which the MSS are 
dated, is Samvat.” The age 1662* recorded in Buhler's list 
must, therefore, be sarhvat 1662 (= a.d. 1606). Presuming the 
correctness of Buhler’s entries we must look upon this copy of 
Rudrapaddhati as the oldest dated MS of a work ascribed to 
an author of the name Apadeva, even if we doubt the identity 
of this Apadeva with the author of the Mimdthsdnydyaprakdsa. 
In case we succeed in getting incontrovertible evidence to prove 
the identity of the author of the Rudrapaddhati with the au- 
thor of the Mlm. Nyd. Prakdsa we shall be in a position to take 
the date of Apadeva II to the last quarter of the 16th century. 
At present, however, the B. O. R. Institute MS of the Mi- 


1. Vide my article on the "Chronology of Kha^dadeva’s Works" in Indian 
Culture (D. R. Bhandarkar (Commemoration Number) 

2. His. of Dharma, I, p. 682. 

3. Ibid., p. 453— JIvadeva, younger brother of Anantadeva, in his work 
ASaucanirveya cites Nirvayasindhu composed in 1611-12 aj>. 

4. As Prof. Edgerton' has constituted his text on the basis of three printed 
editions (Vide Intro, to Apadevi, p. 1) I recommend this MS to him for a critical 
edition of this useful text which appears to me a desideratum in spite of the nu- 
merous editions now available. 

5. Kane : His, of Dharma. I, p. 682. 

6. Cata, of Sanskrit MSS (in private libraries of Gujarat, etc.) Fascicule I. 
1871, p. 2. 

7. Ibid., p. 235. 
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nwhsanydyapraka^a copied on 7ih September, 1659 provides 
the best MS evidence for the date of Apadeva II. 

On the basis of evidence recorded above the following conclusi(Xis may be 
arrived at : — 

(1) The works Adhikarea^andTikd and the Smfticandrikd are compos- 

ed by the same author, viz., Mimdtksaka Makdmahopddhydya 
Apadeva. 

(2) The author of the MlmdmsanydyaprakdHkd (also called Apadevx) 

appears to be different from the author of the Adhikarca^- 
candrikd and the Smjticandrikd, 

(3) It may be tentatively suggested that there is a possibility of the 

author of the Adhikara^acandrikd being identical with Apadeva 
1, the grandfather of Apadeva II (author of the Apadevx) but 
this suggestion needs more evidence than what has been inci- 
dentally recorded in this paper. 



THE MEANING OF THE WORD AIj^^IKARA 

By 

J. GONDA, Utrecht. 

For two reasons we may take an interest in the exact meaning of the 
words alofiikdra^, alatrikrta^ etc. in early Sanskrit literature. The fiarst reason 
is the ducidation of a number of texts from the magical-religious point of 
view : here the question may be raised if alarfikdra always means “ ornament 
i.e. “ that which adds grace or beauty to a person or to a thing ; that which 
adorns, i.e. makes beautiful”. The second reason bears on the history of 
Sanskrit literature. It is a well known fact that alamkdra also means “ em- 
bdlishment in poetry ; figure of speech etc.”, as the lexicographers and other 
scholars are accustomed to translate it in English. 

Now, the dictionaries seem to agree about the matter : alamkara means : 

“ (1) das Schmiicken — (2) Schmuck, Zierath — (3) eine rhetorische Figur*’ 
(Petersburger Worterbuch) ; .ornament. . .an ornament of the sense or 
the sound” (Monier-Williams) ; alamkdra “ornament” (Cappeller), 
“ adorning ” (id.) 

As is well known, we find the form alam in Vedic prose and in post- 
vedic literature ; Rigveda and Atharvaveda have the by-form aram. 

In ddermining the meaning of this sort of words, it is an awkward and 
hazardous procedure to take the “ etymology ” as a starting-point. In that 
case we run the risk of adjudicating to the word in question the not-well-estab- 
li^ed meaning of a “ root ” or the prominent meaning of a cognate word 
in another language. If the etymology is not a certain one, so much the 
worse. Nevertheless, though I will found my explanations and translations 
on the texts themselves, I will, to be brief, also add some Greek texts and 
Latin words which, to my mind, give support to the supposition that aratn 
and alam have the same origin as Gr. ararisko, “ join — , fit together ; equip, 
furnish”, armenos “fit, fitted, suited to, prepared, ready etc.”^ It seems 
to me that there is no ground for the view that aram (adv.) and aramkar- 
(verb) have a different origin.^ 

The meaning of class, alam has been recorded satisfactorily in the dic- 
tionaries and other handbooks, although, of course, we may differ with one 
another as to particulars. We know that alam ativistareji^a means “enougli 
of prdixity ”, alam akranditena “ stc^ your cries ”, alam vi^ena “ do not 
be sorry”. So, sometimes alam with instr., genmd or infin. expresses a 

1. Cp., for instance, Wackernagel, Altindische Grammatik, I, p. 220; E, 
’ Boisaoq, Diet, etymologique de la longue grecque^ (1923), p. 73. 

2. Cp. Walde-Pokorny, Vergleichendes Worterbuch der indogermanischen 

Sprachen 1 (1930), p. 69. — I do not agree with the view of Uhlenbeck. IS.* 25^ 
p. 143 f . * ' ' ’ ' ■ 
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pndiibition^ : sometimes, oa the other hand, “ it is used with infin. in its 
proper sense of ‘being enough’ ”, cp, Manu 2, 214 cvidvaijtsam loke,..\ 
• pramadd hy utpathatji netum, where alam = samarthaf} (Kulluka), “ are able 
to. . . Besides, (dam mallo mallaya means one athlete is a matdi for an- 
other” (P. 2, 3, 16 Sch.) ; daityebhyo Ham harih (Vop. 5, 16). The last- 
mentioned shade of meaning, “being equal to, — a match for” is a more 
original one than “ enough ”, which, in its turn, develops into “ thoroughly, 
gratly ” ( alyantam) — Cp. P^i alam eva = yuttam eva. 

When we review the passages in Vedic prose, ^ in which alam occurs, 
we may, in my opinion, conclude ,that the starting point of the semantic 
development must have been “ being fit, — good, — sufficient, — suited for, — 
having strength enough for Compare Sat, Br. 1, 4, 2, 1 the gods appoint- 
ing Agni to the Hotr-office ; vlryavdn vai tv am asi, alam vai tv am etasmd 
adts, “thou art vigorous., .equal to this” ; 4, 4, 5, 5 “although he is foot- 
less ”, alam eva pratikramandya bhavati “ he has strength enough for. . he is 
able to walk” ; Jaim, Br. § 186 (Caland) kumari sthaviro vd ayam asarvo 
ndlam paiitvandya,, . this^ old decrepit man is ill-matched with you as 
your husband, has no attainments to be y. h.” ; Jainx Br. § 102 vivjhe vd 
aoam svo na iasmd alam, " wir beiden sind verstiimmelt, wir sind dieser 
(Sache) nicht gewachsen”*; Ait. Ar. 2, 3, 6 kdmebhyo ndlam sydt, “he 
would be unable to have delights ” ; Sat. Br. 12, 7, 2, 2 ; Ait. Br. 5, 30 ; 
Sat Br. 9, 2, 1, 2 alam to injuring ; 3, 48 to eat food ; Nir. 2, 3 yo ....a 
(able to) vijndtum.^ 

Then, with a slight modification of meaning Sat. Br. 5, 3, 2, 3 yo'lam 
yasase son na yaso bkavati, “being qualified for...”; cp. 8, 6, 2, 1 (dam 
Sfiyai; 5, 1, 1, 12 na vai brdhmano Tdjydydlam, “such as is required for, 
.qualified for” ; 4, 1, 3, 6 ; “well-disposed” 4, 3, 4, 14. 

Also the shade of meaning “ fit, sufficient, enough ” : Ait. Ar. 2, 4, 2, when 
the deities fell into the ocean, a cow and a horse were not alam (enough) 
for them to sit upon ; they offered a man to them, and then they said sukrtam 
" like this it is suited ”, now they had made it alam, it was alam kjiam ; Sat. 
Br. 3, 9, 3, 32 ; 4, 2, 1, 31 the residues of oblations are (not) alam homaya 
“ (in) sufficient for offering ” ; 3, 2, 1, 30 yadd vai su^amam bkavaty athdlatii 
yajndya bhavati, yado duh^amam bhavati na tarhy dtmane candlam bhavati^ 
“when it is a good year then it is fit (there is abundant) for sacrifice, but 
when it is a bad year then it is not “ fit ” (there is not enough) even for 
himself ” ; cp. 6, 5, 2, 1 ; Ait. Ar. 2, 5, 33. I derive the- meaning of a. Manu 
8, 16 tasya {dharmasya) yah kuTute hy alam^ “who checks, violates the 
dkarma from “ being powerful enough, — a match for.” 

1. Q). Speyer, Sanskrit syntax (1886), §§ 353, R. 1 ; 379, la ; 384, R. 1. 

^ 2. Comm. Ragh. X, 80 ; Sisup IV, 39. 

3. As for the varying constructions, cp. ^so Pet, Wtb, I, 458. 

4. Caland, Das JattnintyorBrdhmcma^in Austoahl, Verh, Kon, Ak. V. 

Amsterdam 1919, p. 116. 

5. Cp. also Pet, Wtb., 8.v. 

6. alatttiabda vdrtmdTtkah KuU i see Amatak, 3, 4, 32, 13 ; 3, 5, Ih 
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As for the passages in Vedic poetry where aram occurs, the translations 
given by various scholars now and then differ. As I take it, sometimes we 
have the meaning “ ready, prepared, disposed to, fit, willing to ”, in various 
shades of meaning I?. V. 4, 32, 24 (horses) ; 1, 66, 5 (a wife, in a compari- 
son) ; 2, 18, 2 (sacrificial fire) stsmadram “prepared,” but also “willing” 
and “able ” ; 9. 24, 5 {Soma) dram indrasya dhamne \ cp. 10, 71, 10. 7, 66, 14 
the sun is visvasmai edk^ase dram, “ in the condition that he might be seen.” 

V. h 173, 6 drain rddasi kaksye nSsmai, we have the meaning “fit” (as a 
girdle), which we might compare with Homer, Iliad 4, 134 (213) Zostm 
areroti, “a well-fitting girdle”, cp. also Odyssey 2, 342. V. 1, 108, 2 
fdvdnt aydm phtave ^dmo astv dram indrdgnl mdnase yuvdhhydm, (the Soma 
juice :) prepared, and invigorating to your liking,” cp. Homer, III 1, 136. . . 
or sanies kata thumon they shall give a present, after having prepared it to my 
liking.” §V. 2, 17, 6 shsma dram bdMbhydin yam pifaknuid . . • .here Geld- 
NER^ translates : “ fur seine Arme passend ”, and thus we might compare 
Homer, III. 3, 338. . .enchos ho hoi palamephin arerei “ the lance that fits in his 
hand ” and latin arma “ defensive weapons ” such as shield, helmet, greaves 
and such like which adapt themselves to the body.= Yet the! question might 
arise, if “comforting, invigorating ” should not be the meaning : just as soma 
refreshes and invigorates him who drinks it, so the thunderbolt gives vigour and 
strength to him who wears it. And, in my opinion, we have to admit this mean- 
ing sometimes. 8, 92, 24 draat ta indra kug^dye sdmo bhavatu was translated 
by Grassmann, Rig-Veda^ ; “ (Der Soma) sei. . .passend deinem Leib ”, xier- 
haps “ refreshing to, comforting ” is more adequate ; then the god becomes 
powerful (26)* 6, 41, 5 dram te s6mas tanve bhavati, “wilkommen sei der 
Soma deinem Leibe” (GrassmanN'*^) “refreshing, invigorating to”, we 
might compare Homer, Od. 5, 95. epei deipnese kai erare thumon edddiL 

Here we must add 1, 70, 5 ; Agni is the protector of riches dasad yd 
asmd dram suktrdb, translated by Oldenberg^ “to the man who satisfies 
him with well spoken (prayers)”, by Geldner- “ der ihm. . .piinktilich aufwar- 
tet ”, by Grassmann® “ der germe ihm dient ”, etc. 

Here we must, in my opinion, recall to mind the great importance of 
the word in magic and religion.® The word of man, just as the word of 
the deity, had a magical, a creative power. In various ndigiOTS magical 
formula and prayer cannot be kept apart. Just as the gift (the offering), 

1. K. F. Geldner, Der Rigveda, p. 268. 

2. Cp. also A. Ernout — .4. Meillet, Dictionnaire etymologique le da langue 
latinej p. 69 : “ annes defensives qui s’ajustent au corps ”. 

3. H. Grassmann, Rig-veda ubersetzt etc. 1876, I, p. 507. 

4. Cp. this place with 8, 45, 10. 

5. O.C., I. p. 266. 

6. S. B. E., Vol. 46. 

7. K. F. Geldner, Der Rigveda ubersetzt und erlautert I, p. 82. 

8. O.C. II, p. 71. 

9. See, for instance, G. van der Leeuw, Religion essence and manifestation 
(1938), p. 422, 
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the word is able to increase the power of the deity (energetic prayer^). 
When this belief is weakened, the conception arises that the deity rejoices 
at the sacrifices and the words (“ prayers, hymns ” etc.) and becomes kindly- 
di^K)sed by them. 

The ennmeraticm of acts of heroism, exploits and achievements, mani- 
festations of power of the god have in view, among other things, the increase 
of his ixiwer. In India also the power of speech was great^, yarjfi kamdye 
tdm tarn ugrdifi kfrumi, says the Goddess herself (IJ.V. 10, 125, 5), “upon 
^)eech all the gods live Thus, 1, 70, 5 the meaning of aram may be “ in 
a sufficient way that is to say “ in a way that has power, and adds power 

to “ or in the weakened sense something like Oldenberg’s translaticHi. 7, 

29, 3 ( = Indra) asty dramkrtih suktaili ; Grassmann translated a : 

“Zurichtung, Dienst”,^ I should like to interpret ; “how can we strengthen 
(refresh ; rejoice etc.) you ? ” As far as I see we have no reason to translate 
aromkrti- by the French “parure” (= ornament etc.*). In the same way 
-the word arantkrt- may be “he who makes (another) craw; he who makes 
fit, ready, sufficient, strong enough etc. Sayaoa (ad R. V. 1, 14, 5) says a = 
alamkartdraif, but it is not necessary to translate ; “ ceux qui oment ” 
kdj}vdso vfktdbarhi^afy havi^manto ararrikjtab (cp. 8, 5, 17) “ preparing, 
arranging (the sacrifice®), fitting (it) out in such a way that it answers its 
purpose”. 8, 1, 10, . aramkrtam, “ Labetrunk. . .der Segen brmgt”^ 

is a somewhat inadequate rendering, but would be better than : “ who adorns”; 
I translate : “ refreshing In this way, 8, 67, 3 aditydridni aramkrje would 
be “ for him who makes the Adityas fit,. . .who refreshes. . .etc.” Now, 7, 
86, 7 we find aram -f ftr-, with “ tmesis ” and dative : drani dds6 nd midhdse 
kardni, “as a servant I will supply His Grace (= Varuua) with everything 
needed” or perhaps more to the letter “ I will do (make) for him what is 
fit for him ”, which develop into “ I will gladden him etc.”. Cp. 4, 33, 2. 
atyhydhi idivato vaydm te "ram sutebhUi kjt^avdma sdmaib, they say (3, 35, 
5) to Indra, “we will supply thee with the expressed soma juice”, if 
so “ wir wc^len es dir mit. . .recht machen ”.® As we have seen the offering 
is intended to give strength to the god, to feed him® ; in the Suktavaka 


1. See also 5tV. 1, 85, 2, where Sayaija refers to Ait. Br. 3, 20 ; giras 

apasyuvah §V. 9, 2, 7 ; RV. 8, 6, 11 girah . . . yenenarab m^mam id dctdhS ; ?V. 
1, 10, 12, 5, 2, 7 ; 5, 11, 5 ; 8, 62, 1 ; 66, 11 ; AV. 1, 15, 2 ” increase (vardbayatdj, 
this man, ye songs ; 1, 29, 1 ; 1, 35, 3 ; 4, 39, 1. Hanumat being praised vyavardha- 
ta. Ram 467. 4f. 

^ 2. See H. Oldenberg, Vorwissenschaftliche Wissenscfaaft (1919), pp 78 ff. 

3. H. Grassmann, Worterbuch zum Rig-veda (1873), 101 ; cp. his Rig-Veda, 
I, p. 325. 

4. Diwekar Fleurs de rhitorique, p. 4 (§7). 

5. Diwekar, p. 4 (§6). 

6. Cp. Geldner, O.C., p. 13. 

7. Grassmann, Rig-veda, I, 386. 

8. Cp. Geldner. o.c. p. 338. 

9. Cp. for instance^ Paftcav, Br. 14^ 6, 8, 1, 
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formula uttered near the end of the sacrifice it is said : The god has 
accepted the offering, he has become strengthened, he has gained greater 
strength.”^ The idea is expressed also 2,5,8 ydtha vidvam dram karad 
vUvebkyo yajatebhyali. 

By the side of these examples the construction with accusative® is 
found. 1, 170, 4 dram krr}vanlu vedim, which I should not like to translate ; 
“den Altar mogen schmiicken sie“3^ but “to pr^are..., to make ready 
the sacrificial bed ” * we must pay attention to Sayaija's note : aram 
krr^vantu sammarjanaparyuk^cmddind paricarontu, Hemacandra says 
(Anekarthas. 2, 234) a vedi is an alamkrtahhutala-, that means a prepared 
part of the soil, by other lexicographers called pari^kftdbhutala-, pari^kftd 
bhumih^^ As for /^arz-sAr-compare IJV. 9, 46, 2 ; 43, 3 ; 10, 135, 7 ; 85, 6 
etc. Compare also 3, 31, 12 pitre cic cakruJj, sddanam sdm asmai,^ where 
“ prepare Germ. “ bereiten ; 3, 35, 8 ; 6, 41, 3 ; 5, 76, 2 ; rdrtdya sdins- 
kjtah 8, 33, 9, with sam-\-skT-. Then, 10, 63, 6 kd vo' dhvaTdm- • karad^ 
“ prepare the sacrifice “ ; 10, 101, 2 iskfnudhvam tyudhdram kjfi^udhvam, 
here the rendering of Grassmann* and Diwekar® is incorrect : “ make 
ready ”. 

Geldner® accepted the two meanings mentioned by Sayajna : parydp- 
to- and Sigkra,'^^ Pischel believed the second to be the more original.^^ 
It seems to me that iighratn at best is a mere shade of meaning, a secondary 
meaning. We must not overlook the fact that in all the examples of aram-b 
gam- the dative is found too. 1, 187, 5 (to the nouri^ment) dram bhak- 
^ya gomydb, of the thing (cp. dam in Vedic prose) “sufficient, etc. 

7, 68, 2, of the person, dram gantum havi^o vitdye me “ ready to ” ; cp. 6, 
63, 2 ; 10, 9, 3 “ in favour of “ ; in the same way aramgamd-, cp. for instance 
AV. 3, 13, 5 “ invigorating." 

The word aram^T^a- is found in AV. firstly 2, 12, 7 in a much dis- 
cussed^® sukta “ against such as would thwart my incantatiwis,” cp. Kau4ika- 
sutra 47, 12 ff., where it is designated as “the cleaver of Bharadvaja”, 
“ with which one cuts a staff for practices pertaining to witchcraft Now, 


1. See A. Hillebrandt, Das Altindische Neu- und Vollinondiopfer, p. 144. 

2. Cp. alam + bhavati or asti in Vedic prose. 

3. Grassmann, O.C., p. 167. 

4. Cp. also Geldner, o.c. p. 224. 

5. Medink d. 15 ; Ajnaraky 2, 7, 17. 

6. See Geldnek, Der Rigveda in AttswflW, II, p. 51. 

7. o.c. 11, p. 383. 

8. o.c, p. 2 (§ 3). 

9. In Pischel and Geldner, Vedische Studien II, p. 256. 

10. Cp. Sayai;^ ad 5* V. 7, 68, 2. 

11. Pischel and Geldnkr, Vedische Studien II, p. 75. 

12. Cp. M. Bloomfield, American Journal of Philology 11, pp. 330 flF.; 
Bloomfield, Hymns of the Atharvorveda, S. B. E. 42, p. 294 ; Wbitney-I-ANMAN. 
Atharva-veda Samhita^ I, pp. 53 f. 

13. Cp. Bloomfiq^). ^ B, £. 42f p. 295, 
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as has been set forth by Bloomfield,^ the verses 7 and 8 of this sukta, which 
occur also in PaippalSda in the verse-order 8, 7, r^resent a modificaticai of 
funeral verses for the purpose of injuring an enemy : cp. v. 6 dtlva yd. , . 

mdnyate ldpuin$i tdstrun vrjintni santu, "whoso.... thinks himself 

above us burnings must be for him his wrong-doings”, 7 in different 

metre dyd yamdsya stdanam agniduto drarnkrta})., “thou shalt go to the 

seat of Yama ” ; here the address to a deceased one has been adapted 

for another purpose too and also made a menace against an enemy ; it has 
been made an execration. Its original use we find AV. 18, 2, 1 yamaya 
sdmafy pavate yaniaya kriyate havUi \ yamdm ha yajnd gachaty agniduto 
drofjikYtah to which compare RV. 10, 14, 13 y. s6maf)t sunuta y. juhutd 
kavihj etc., with which agrees T\. 6, 5, 1, where, however, in c it says 
gachatu. Now, KauSikasutra informs us of the use of this verse : 81, 34-37, 
which form, as has been observed by Caland,^ one single whole, indicate 
deven verses that are to be used to accompany the ydmdn homdn 
the (eleven) oWations to Yama, offered in the pitrmedha after the lighting 
of the fire. 3 As is clear from the mantra itself it is the! yajna that is aram- 
kftafjL : " . . . . to Yama goes the sacrifice, messengered by Agni, made satis- 
factory,” as runs the translation of Whitney-Lanman, “ fitly prepared with 
Agni as a guide”, “wohl bereitet, mit Agni als Fiihrer”, as the renderings 
of Bloomfield and Hillebrandt^ respectively read. Sayaija, in his com- 
mentary on Tait. Ar. 6, 5, l'’^ ; explains : aramkrtah : bahubhir dTavyair 
alankdrarupcdr yuktah> 

We must compare AV. 12, 1, 22 bhumyam devibhyo dadati yajfidni 
havydm drarrikrtam, “ on the earth men give to the gods the sacrifice, the 
duly prepared oblation ”. Here as well as in 18, 2, L the meaning is clear : 
oranihTta- =“ which has been adapted to its destination ; to which has been 
conferred the qualities that will make it fit”. And 2, 12, 7 where the pada 
has been adapted and where the subject is the enemy who is driven away 
with curses, we should like to translate : “ (brought by Agni) after having 
been consecrated ; after having received the funeral ceremonies.” These 
ceremonies, indeed, prepare the deceased for their admission to Yama's do- 
minion. It is a well-knowTi fact that after the moment of death the man 
was washed and anointed, his hair, beard and nails were trimmed, a garland 
and a new and fresh garment were laid upon him.® Not before all this had 


1. Bloomfield, Am. J. of Phil. 7, p. 476 ; 11, 334 ff.; Proc. Amer. Or. Soc, 
1887 iJAOS., 13), p. CCXXV; cp. also Whitney-Lanman, o.c., pp. 55 f. 

2. W. Caland, Die altindischen Todten- und BestcUtungsgebrduche, Ver- 
handelingen Kon. Akad. v. Wetenschappen, Amsterdam 1896, p. 65. 

3. Cp. also Whitney-Lanman, o.c., II, p. 827. 

4. A. Hillebrandt, Vedische Mythologie, II, p. 369; “fertig” Caland, o.c., 
p. 64. 

5. Bibliotheca Indica, vol. 52. The 6th prapathaka contains the pitpuedha- 
6, 1 the cremationary rites, etc. 

6. Cp. Caland, o.c., pp. 14 ff.; A. B, Keith, Religion tnnhphilosophy of tk^ 
Veda^ md UpamsHads, p. 418, 
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been dcxie the deceased was duly prepared for the oflfering ; according to 
some authorities the burning indeed was an ahuti in the fire it was 
regarded as an expedient to attain the regions of heaven. Now, Chand. Up. 
8, 8, 5 informs us : pretasya kafiin bhik^ayd- vascmendlajtika7ei!^eti satkur- 
vanti, etena hy awurji lokarji je^yanto mcenyanie, “ the body of one deceased 
they supply with what they have begged, with dress, with a., for they think 
that thereby they will win yonder world It is evident enough that the words 
(datjtkrta- and ala7rtkdra- not only denote the idea of “ adorn, beautify, 
ornament, add grace or beauty ", but also that of “ provide, make ready and 
fit for a purpose, prepare, etc.” 

AV. 10, 1 belongs to a class of sukta s called kTtydpratikarayjidni, “ re- 
pellers of sorceries or spells Here the spell which is counteracted has its 
seat in a terrifying and evil-working figure (" bugbear ”, “ eine Art Puppe, ein 
Popanz”).8 Strophe 25 runs as iollo^s : abhyaktakfd svaramkrid sdrvatji 
bhdrantl duritdfii dpehi, etc., “ anointed, smeared, svararplqla go thou away 
(O kftya), bearing every misfortune”. The word svaramkrtd means, I 
think, ” duly furnished, well-equipped'^ with things that put the evil in the 
kftya and increase its magical power. And although Kau§. 39, 18 and com- 
mentaries are silent about the alar}ikdra, we may suppose that bracelets, 
necklaces and this sort of things are meant, as we learn, for instance, from 
the description of an image of Night made of meal {pillar dtrl) in Atharva- 

vedapari6i§ta 4, 3-5 and 6, where 4, 3, 1 atha pi^famayim rdtrim \arcitdf^i 

gandhamdlyena sthdpayet ; 4, 4, 9 .... iti pratisaram^ abadhya ; 6, 1, 6 
chattrafjfi hha^mayatn^ dadydc .... dadydc chubhrd^i vdsatfisi, etc.*^ The 
translation “well-adorned” given by Whitney-Lanman is not quite correct. 

In Kausika-sutra the words occur several times. Kaui. 35, 23 

prdc%nakai^t<ikdn alorikttm adadhdtij rightly translated by Caland 

nach Osten gerichtete Domer (mit Schmalz) beschmiert 

legt er aufs Feuer ”. An informing place is 28, 9-10. In a remedial rite 
against possession by evil spirits one puts pulverised sami-leaves in the 
food and alanikdra of the patient. The commentary of Darila (D schol.) 


1. Caland, ox., pp. 18 ; 175 ; Keith, ox., p. 422. 

2. Sankara ; bhik^d : gandhamdlydnnddilak^azid. 

3. Cp. Bloomfield, S. B. E. 42, p. 603 ; Caland, Altindisches Zcuberritual. 
Verb. Kon. Ak. v. Wet., Amsterdam 1900, p. 132, n. 1. The remark of Whitney- 
Lanman, ox., II, p. 562 ” she because krtya ' witchcraft * is feminine ” is incorrect, 
not “ witdicraft ” but a figure is meant. As for the word kftyd, we may compare 
the word fetish, a thing which is supposed to have a magical power, and is thero 
fore worshipped”, which derives from lat. factitius "made by the hands of man 
and not by nature ” ; in Portuguese feitico means " factitious ”, and " amulet ; 
charm” (lat. foci/ =skt karoti). 

4. Cp. Bloomfield, SBE. 42, p. 75. 

5. Cp. J. Gonda, in Acta Orientalia, 15, pp. 311ff. 

6. Gold also was highly beneficial, cp. e.g., AV. 1, 35, 1 ; 14, 1, 40. 

7. Cp. the edition of Bolling and Von Negel^in, 1909, pp. 60 and 70. 

8. Caland, Altind. Zauberrittuil, p. 118. 
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has athavalamkme curr^i prak^pyalarrikuTydt, piiacagfh^tdya. Caland in- 
terprets “ (tut er) in die Augensalbe und &dbe des Kranken und 

lasst ihn sich damit scmucken”^, adding the remark alantkmalf,=anjmd~ 
bhyaHiane. ParaDel passages are 36, 33, where the Paddhati of Ke&tva* 
having dlatfikaratji som^abhate also thinks of unguent and anointing, and 
47, 23, where in 24 in a rite of sorcery for the death of one’s enemies this 
dve9)ra- must be slain with a staff that has been daijtkrta- “ smeared, anoint- 
ed”, doubtless with the ointment mentioned in 23. It would be wrong to 
explain alam^Tta^ as “ adorned, made beautiful, etc.” In addition to the 
cosmetic, sanative, decorative and other merits, fat and other unguents, re- 
garded as a seat of life and strength, in the magical-religious sphere of thought, 
have a potent virtue. The anointing transmits the divine essence to the 
person to whose body the fat, etc. is applied.^ The striking with a staff con- 
fers the magical substance on him : elsewhere straps, or a shredded animal’s 
rfrin are used in this way.-* 

Kau^. 48, 3 an amulet derived from the a4vattha-tree, upon which an 
oblation has been poured out and which is alaijikTla’ is bound round ; cp. 
Darila (D schol.) : alamkaranam ghrtena ; 4 we read . pdsan ingitfdatji- 
krtan sampatovatab. , , “bonds besmeared with ingida-oil^ and with the 
residue of the butter offering This residue, the saippata, is an important 
ingredient in the magic offerings, and the ihgiija too is often menticnied as 
such ; these liquids possess a magical power. 

In Kaul 47, 44 the lack of every aesthetic element is obvious. In a long 
incantation against an enemy we read nivjtya sveddlarnkrid juhoti after 43 
paicdd agneb sarabhr^fir nidhdyodagvrajaty d svedajanandt. So he pro- 
duces sweat and with that he anoints reed-points : these reed-points he 
offers.® Here the sweat is not an ornament, but a magical ingredient, a 
medium that sets sorcery in motion against an enemy. The commentators, 
bcih Dmila and Ke^va, explain a. : abhyaktd[b) (D-), °aktdb (K.). In 
a rite that is in line with the one mentioned, Brh. ar. up. 6, 4, 12, the word 
akta- occurs : §arabarhib stirtvd tasminn etdlp sarabhtUlh pratilomdb sar- 
pi^dktd juhuydi, 

Kaul 13, 12 the verb alarnkf- is found in a prescription for expelling the 
wasting disease jraksma ; here too alartikuTute seems to me to have the same 
meaning, “einieiben, salben”, not “schmxicken”; I>arila (D. schol.) says 


1. Caland. ox., p. 89. 

2. In the edition, JAOS. 14 (1890), p. 338. 

3. Cp., for instance, Hastings' Encyd. of Edig. and Ethics, I, 549fiF. 

4. In Rome during the Lupercalia, see e.g. L^^ure in Revue de fhist. des 
Rel. 59 (1909), p. 75; O. BERTHom, Unverwundbarkeit in Sage und Abergfauhen 
der Griechen, RGW. XI, 1, p. 10. 

5. As for ifigida, see Caland, ox., p. 159, n. 5. 

6. See Caland, o.c., p, 165, n. 37. As for the rite in general V. Henry, La 
magie dans VInde antique (1909), p. 237f.; “ brfiler Tennemi... par (le feu) de 
la chaleur humaine ” ; as for the magical power of sweat in general : Hastings' 
EncycL of ReL and Ethics, 12, 127. See also Oldenberg, Religion des Veda, p. 500. 
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anulif/ipati surabkigandhair . , , According to Ke^va sandal and other 
perfumes should be used and, I think, these will serve as an unguent.' As 
the odours of fragrant trees are used to drive away demons, = we also find 
in this place a magical function of the alarfikara-, just as KauS. 54, 5, where 
the same strophes 12, 1, 23-25 are recited during the godanam ; here two 
paddhatis add gandhapu^pddi. 

The words also occur in places in the Pari^Stas of the Atharvaveda. 

3, 1, 3 we have cdatiikara- in an enumeration^ : rathasifnhdsandsichcUtrar 
cdfnaradhvajagajavdjivastralanikarasmrivatsaracikitsakapurohitadini, 4, 1, 5 
it is found in a description of the rite of the morning blessing of each article 
of the king’s equipment. The purohita gives the king his clothes, his seat, 
etc., each thing with a suitable mantra, the alamkara whilst reciting AV. 1, 
35, 1 “ what gold the descendants of Dak.^a . . . , that I bind for thee, in order 
to life, splendour, strength.” In Kau§. (11, 19 ; 52, 20) this mantra is used 
in ceremonies for fortune and for power ; there it is clear that the thing 
bound round is a gold amulet.^ Thus we may suppose that also AV. Par. 

4, 1, 5 a gold amulet is meant. In the same text, 18b, 1, 2 the same n^ntra 
is recited pu^padycdarfikdratri varjayitvd; AV. Par. 13, 1, 7 in connection 
with the twining of a golden wreatli. AV. Par. 11 is a description of the 
ritual for the presentation of the king’s weight in gold to the priest ; in 1, 9 
we read vdso gondkasrajas cdbadhniydt, “ he must tie (on the king) clothes, 
perfumes, garlands,” 1, 12 atmatmtikarm kartre dadydt ; is it bold to sup- 
pose that the alarfikdra in 12 are the objects enumerated in 9 

An interesting place is 1, 31, 7 11=35, 3 I kumdritn dadhipdtretjta gThi- 
tena svdarrikrtdm, a maiden in possession of a sour-milk-jug. Is there room 
here to admit a< beautiful ornament ? It is, however, likely that the instru- 
mental does not depend on si;. 

Just as in Kau^ika, we find in the ^atapathabrahma?ja an instance of the 
magical-religious use of ointment for the eyes and for the feet {dnjandr 
bhydnjma-)y “ such are human alamkara- and therewith they keep off death 
from themselves” (13, 8, 4, 7). In the Sahkhayananaxanyaka 3, 4, where 
the text describes the path after Death we read that 500 apsarases come 
towards the dead man, a 100 with fruit in their hands, a 100 with unguents, 
a 100 with garlands, a 100 with garments, a 100 with aromatic powders. 
” Him they adorn with the ornaments of Brahman. He adorned with the 
ornaments of B, knowing B., advances to B. (n) ” f here too these alam^ 
kdrdi are not merely things that are pleasing to the eye. Cp. Kau§. Up. 1, 4. 

So alamkara- is a magical-religious expedient. It applies to a sacred 
state. In the description of the daily study of the Veda, the Satapatha- 


1. Cp. Caland, O.C., p. 26. 

2. See Keith, 0.c., 384. 

3. Q). also 13, 1, 10 ; 4, 7. 

4. C^. Caland, Altind. ZauberrituaJ, p. 22. 

5. Q>. also 70, 3, 4. 

6. Translation of Keith, The Sdnkhdyana Ara^yaka (1908), p. 19. 
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biShmaoa has (11, 5, 7, 4) yadi ha vd apy abhyakta^ alatjikrtab suhita}^ 
sukhe iayane §ayanah svadhydyam adhite. The same text, 13, 4, 1, 8 (a§va- 
medha) “ the four wives of the king are ni^kinyo "lajnkftdJjL wearing golden 
ornaments for the neck and alamkdrdh”, when they co-operate in a part 
of the rite. Ownpare also Kaui. 60, 25 {scvayajhdJ}) {hTdhmafjHm, Ke§ava) 
anuguptdm aUtfjtkftam, During the funeral rites : Kau§. 80, 17 sndtam alam- 
krtam ahatma vascmena prachadayati, bathing and clothing with a new dress 
are religious acts too.^ The words “ bathed,” “ adorned ” and “ dressed ” we 
find many a time, cp., for instance, Hir. G. 1, 1, 7 (upanayana), where the 
commentary adds a. : mdlyanulepanadunandiiaJu See Asv. Sr. S. 6, 10, 2 etc. 

During the marriage ceremonies the bride is washed, dressed in a new 
garment, anointed, etc. Here too we find the “ ornaments But it is a 
curious fact that Apast. (G. S. 4, 8) only mentions the new garment and 
then says that she is to be girdled with a yoke-cord. We know this girdling 
from die ^rauta ritual, where — according to ^t. Br. 1, 3, 1, 13 — it is intended 
to make a perscwi pure and fit for a sacrifice {medhya-)^ “Wives adorned 
for their husbands” we find already in the AV. (5, 12, 5). 

See also 5^v. Br. 4, 4, 14, where the yupa is object : dpldvayanty 
(daifikuTvanty ahatma vasanendchddayanti ca, Ath. V. Par. 4, 2, 1 ff. as a 
part of the daily ceremonies of the king : sndto'bhi^ekamantrair abhimatt- 

tritaJj^ anuliptab , . . , vastrdlaynkarddibhib suvarfjani^kam . . say^igrhya^ 

The goddess Lak§mi resides not only in a man who observes approved 
usages, in him who is devoted to sacred law, in him who keeps his mind 
under ccHitrol, etc., but also in the men who constantly are “ adorned ” with 
flowers, scented with perfumes or adorned with bracelets, etc. (Vi^usmrtii 
99, 18ff). The sacrificial cakes too may be subject to an alattikarana, the 
“ Schmuckung des Opferkuchens ” then the dish is poured over in a distinct 
way with clarified butter.® Here too it is a religious act, not an aesthetical 
notion.® 

But, as is well-known, many articles that are hung round the neck, 
breast, arms or other limbs are not only amulets, talismans or dress which 
put the wearer in a “sacred” state, but they are also ornaments, and, at 
times, merely trinkets.^ Doubtless their functions are different : at one 
time the first function will prevail ; when, however, more attention is paid to 
the outward appearance of the amulet or sacred dress, the other will have 
the upper hand. Thus, during the preparation of the soma altar with the 
high altar, the iSat. Br., 3, 5, 1, 36, has : “ he then bestrews it with gravel ; 


1. Cp. Oldenberg, Rel, d, Veda; Keith, Religion and Philosophy, passitn. 

2. Cp. Keith, ReL and Phil., p. 374 ; Hillebrandt, Ritualliteraiur, p. 65. 

3. See also Winternitz, Das altindische Hochzeitsrituell, p. 48. 

4. Caland, Das Srautasutra des Apastamba, III (Veih. Kon. Ak. v. WeL 
Amsterdam, 1928), p. 457. 

5. Cp. Caland ad Apast. Sr. 6. 29. 20 ; 8, 2, 10 ; 9. 

6. See also Sat. Br. 4, 2, 5, 11 puroddsam aUntikuru. 

7. See my paper in Acta Orientalia, 15, p. 
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alaifikaTo nv eva sikataih)” how gravel is an e?., hhr^mta iva 5ikaUk{l^)\ 
‘ because gravel is so to say* shining \ 

Also in post-vedic literature the double aspect of the meaning of these 
words is evident. Manu 3, 68, e.g. unadvivaxsikarti pretatfi nidadkyur ban- 
dhavd bahili \ alafjikrtya sucau bhwnau . . . " when a child has died before 
the completion of its second year, the relatives shall cany it out, deck it 
(with garlands, flowers &c ; mdlddibhiT alamkrtya Kull. and bury it) in pure 
ground. ...” This burying too is a religious act. The sacrificial bed or 
altar is alar/ikrta-, e.g. Ram. 1, 73, 21 alantcakdra tdryi vedirn gondhapuy 
pail} samantatah ] suvarnapdlikdbhis ca citrakumbhaii ca sdnkuraHi \ ankurd- 
dhyailj, sar avals ca dhupapdtraih sadhupakaili | iankkapdtraili sTUvaik 
STugbhih, etc. ; but these objects are not merely ornaments ! How many 
things can be called ala>/jkdra appears also in other places, for instance 
Baudh. G. Par. Sutra, ^ 3, 4, where the rite of worship of Upasruti is des- 
cribed ; ga-ndhaih kfsirnpu^pair dkupair dipair alarfikftya. Now, compare 
Kal. 5ak. 4, 0, where §akuntala’s saubhagyadevata is to be worshipped and 
flowers are gathered for the offering by Priyaipvada and Anasuya : alaifi 
ettiehiffi kusumehun “with so many flowers ‘it’ (the deity) will be alam^* 
“ so many flowers will do ”, 

In places we find a social side of ala^krta-, “ wearing his badges of 
honour, the insignia of his dignity”: Manu 7, 222 “the king shall inspect 
his warriors, chariots, etc. alamkrtah {kftdlamkdral} son Kull.) ‘wearing his 
insignia, his robes of state ’ Compare, Mahabh, 7, a. 82, the description 
of Yudhi§thira's awakening, bathing and dressing : he does not welcome 
Ki^pa and the other nobles until he wears his bhu^aijtdni. Cp. also Mbh. 
3, 77, 1 (Nala) ; 1, 185, 23. 

Elsewhere the aspect of “ beautify ” and “ beautiful things ” prevails : 
Manu 9, 92 “Manu assigned to women a love of their bed, of their seat 
and ornaments.” And thus we often meet with kanydb svalatfikrtdh (e.g. 
Mbh. 5. 173, 12) ; ganikdJi svaL (Mbh. 4, 68, 29), Yajn. 1, 84. Jataka- 
mala 22, 11 the shore of a beautiful lake is embellished by the pollen of 
lotuses, etc. as it were with gold-wires : abhyalamkrtatirdnta-, and 13 the 
same lake is damkrta- by the limpidity of its water. Raghuvarp^ 2, 18 
the cow and the king decorated (da/ficakratuli) the road with their beauti- 
ful gaits ; 10, 70. 

When used of horses (e.g. Mbh. 7, 82, 18), of troops (e.g. Mbh. 3, 54, 
11) and such like, the meaning of damkrta- etc. is interesting: “well- 
equipped ”, but, of course, often the equipment of a royal horse, or of a 
horse that is intended to be a fee to the priests is at the same time a thing 
of beauty. 

As has already been noticed at times the words okm+kr- and sam+ 
skr- run parallel. I cannot dwell on the meanings of sam -\- skf-, which 


1. See P. Harting, Selections from the Baudhdyana-gThyapariH^fasutra, Diss. 
Utrecht, 1922, p. 16. 
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indeed, are well-known to my readers. I only point at a few texts : 

1, 2, 1 sSmd dren}ikrtdJ}, where Geldner correctly ; “ die Somasafte sind fer- 
tig” here Sayana says : a, : ala^ftkztdk abki^avddisarjtskdaro ^la^ikaralj^ 
Ram. 5, 89, 19 G. the sacrifice {yajna-) is called susamskrta-, “well arranged,- 
prepared IJV. 1, 162, 5 we read tina yajnhia svara^nkrtetya, 2 uid here 
Sayaj>a adds : s. : sti^thv aranitfi kjtena svalavtkjtena vu uccdrasau§tha- 
vedind su^fhu sampdditena,, IJV. 1, 38, 12 susatriskrta akvbaavh {s(mtu) 
“ ±solid and wdl-made must be your reins”, compare Sayana : s. : asvaban- 
dhanarajjuparigTahena svalarnkrtdh sdvadhdndh santu? 

That sarnskdror “ einem bestimmten Zweeke entsprechends Verfahren mit 
Etwas ” is met with in connexion with various other words, is evident when 
we cast a glance at Pet. Wtb. VII, 488. I draw the attention to the expres- 
sion vdcah samskardlamkrtam subham, found in the Ranmyaija, 7, 4, 8,^ 
which refers to grammatically correct speech'^. Properly and corr^lly 
pronounced speech is satyskTia- and accordingly it attains its object, is success- 
ful, says Kalidasa, Ragh. 10, 36, were Mallinatha remarks samskdraff, : 
sadkuivaspa^tedddiprayatno yasydb sa. Speech, and especially religious speech, 
a vedic verse, must be recited with the proper accents and with grammatical 
purity (correct pronunciation) ; otherwise, as is explicitly stated in the 
Sik^d, it is not only ineffective, but noxious ; mantro hxnah svarato varijLato 
vd rmthyaprayukto na tarn artham dhOj sa vdgvajro yajamanatri hinasti; 
see also Ram. 5, 15, 39 (NNS.) duJikhena bubudhe sitdfri hanunian ana- 
latjtkfidm^ iarfiskdrei^ yathd htmni vacant arthdntara^Yi gatdm. What to 
Sta, who is separated from her husband, is the absence of her “ ornaments ”, 
is to a word the absence of grammatical correctness : both, Sita and the word, 
are hardly to be recognized,® Chand. Up. 2, 22, 5 says : sarve svard gho^avanto 
bdlvanto vaktavyafy : Indre balam dadanlti, see Rkpr. 766, 760 etc. 

We come to the meaning of alatfikdra as a technical term in the Indian 
science of poetry. Here I may refer to the short paper of Kane^ so rich 
in its contents, and the learned discussion of Jacobi,® where peculiarities 
about the meaning of this word in works on poetry are communicated. 

1. Geldner, Der Rigveda ubeTsetzt, etc., I (1923), p. 2. 

2. As for the interpretation of the verb ph}isati (cp. Diwekar, p. 2, § 3, who 

discusses RV. 10, 53, 7, rasand pvjisata), I refer to the dictionaries ; the root pis- 

("carve, cut up, arrange, etc.'’) does not prove either that cUarnkf- should always 
mean " to adorn 

3. Mbh, 13, 2321. vdnl sa)}iskdrabhu$and, etc., and often elsewhere ; cp. also 
Mbh. 3, 136, 9. 

4. Ramatilaka : s, : padavakyarthasaifiskdrayutam, 

5. arudoffikrtdm : samskdTenati, sndndnulepanddirangasaijiskdrab (Ramat.). 

6. I also refer to the use of the word safftskdra in the Pratilakhyas, cp. Webeji, 
1, S, IV, 68 ; “ die Zurechtmachung der in padapatha stehenden Worter fur den 
safjtkitdpapha’* 

7. P. V. Kane, Outlines of the history of adatjtkdra literature, in Indian 
Antiquary 41 (1912), pp. 124ff. and 204ff. 

8. H. Jacobi, Vber Begriff und IVesen der poetischen Figuren in der indi- 
schen Poetik^ Nachrichten Gottingen 1908, i>p. Iff. 
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As pointed out by Kane and other scholars,^ the word alafnkara§a 5 tra- 
was used in a wider sense “ the science of poetic art, including everything 
that makes poetry attractive”, and, roughly speaking, in later times, in a 
narrower one, the (more limited) science of the “figures of speedi”. In 
the one and the other case, however, it embraces in its sphere the descrip- 
tion of several embellishments which distinguish the work of a poet from 
an unpoetical com^xjsition. As appears from the introduction of an authori- 
tative native work on the subject, the KavyadarSa of Dapdin, according 
to “the methods laid down by the great experts” (1, 9) the (daijikara)^ 
present a contrast to the body of poetry (1, 10), and this body is i^iMhavya- 
vachinnd paddvaU, “ a series of words able to convey a settled meaning 
And 2, 1 we learn that the dharmdh (“Bestandteile”) that give beauty 
to poetry are called a. {kdvya§obhdkardn dharmdn (darrikdran prucak^ate), 
Vamana in his Kavy^arpkarasutras, 1, 2 defines : saundaryam alarrikdrab, 
“fl. is beauty”. Anandavardhana (Dhvanik. II, 7, p. 78) argues that as 
gupas are the properties of the soul of poetry as bravery is a property of 
the human mind, so figures of speech are purely ornaments that enhance 
the inherent beauty of poetry, as golden ornaments set off the beauty of 
a person. And, to wind up with, in Viivanatha’s Sahityadarpapa, 10, 1 

( =361) we meet with the same simile ; ye dhartndlf, sobhdtisayina }^ . . . 

cdamkdrds te "iigadddivat, “the a . . . .that are like bracelets and so on,” and 
the commentary adds : “ as bracelets and the like redound to the man’s 
advantage by adding to his beauty, so alliteration, simile and so on, which, 
by promoting the beauty of word and sense aid the rasa, etc., are 
(called) fl. ” 

And, in fact, everyone who has read the works belonging to the kavya- 
literature knows that there the poets try to embellish their work and to 
overtrump each other in art and tricks, whether the results may be to our 
liking or not. But we must ask ourselves : Has the character of the stylis- 
tic phenwnena that are described by the alamkara^^ra always been the 
same ? Have they always been nothing but embellishments ? Many of them, 
indeed, are artificial products, but a number of these phenomena were known 
very early : Yaska in his Nirukta gives a definiticwi of the upamd (simile),® 
in the sutras of Pacini are found the terms upamd, upamana etc,, in the Bhara- 
tiya-Natya§astra (16, 41) the term yam/ika- occurs, and so <wi. And as early as 
the I?gveda, as has occasionally been noticed by several scholars,® in the texts 
themselves these “ figures of speech ”, as they are often named, occur. Now, 
were they, as far back as the ^gveda, embellishments, ornaments, and no- 


1. See also M. Krishnamachariar, History of Classical Sanskrit Literature, 
Madras, 1^7, pp. 709f. 

2. See Kanb, o.c., p. 127 and H. R. Diwekar, Les fteurs de rhStorique dons 
Vlnde, Diss, Paris, 1930, pp. 23ff., who, treating the same subject! as Kane, does 
not mention his paper. 

3. See my essay StUistiseke Studie over Atharvaveda I-VH, Wageningen 1938, 
p.8ff. 
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thing dse, or no more than that? Nowhere have I found an answer in the 
native. On the ccMitrary,^ Diwekar, who, only eight years ago, treated 
the subject in detail, says explicitly : “ nous avons vu que les pontes v6- 
diques omaient leurs hyixines. . But in my opinion, we are wrong when 

we say that the vedic alaipkara is nothing but an ornament.® In an essay 
about the language of Atharvavedasarrihita I-VIP I have tried to describe 
a number of stylistic phenomena of the atharvanic mantras, I have proved 
that in these texts which for the greater part had a more “ popular ** origin 
than the main body of the Bgveda and did not flourish in the atmosphere 
of the court, where the precursors of the kavya-poets of the classical time 
cultivated their art — also many cases of alliteration, rhyme, anaphoric repeti- 
tion, paronomastic juxtaposition of similar forms and so on occur. To my 
mind the said phenomena had in all probability another function in AV. 
and such like mantras than to be nothing but ornaments. Here, as in the 
literature of several other peoples, we have a sacral or ritual “ Sondersprache’*, 
which in some regards is different from the colloquial speech in general. Its 
characteristics are usually a certain archaism, stereotypy in the construction 
of the sentence (parallelism etc.), a certain circumstantiality, the employ- 
ment of repetitions and “ figures of speech ” which consist in repetition of 
various kinds, the employment and exploitation of linguistic phenomena which 
occur in the colloquial language of many a people. So in a “ Sondersprache” 
like this many peculiarities are to be met with which do not play a logically 
— ^intellectual part, but express feelings, moods, desires and so on. At the same 
time we ought not to forget that in magic religious texts the sound, in itself, 
has often great significance. Harmony in sound, similarity or partial simi- 
larity in name points to essential harmony or likeness. The pronouncing of 
a word, especially in certain formulas has a magic power, the repeated pro- 
nouncing of it intensifies this magic power. Partially similar words, e.g. words 
with the same ending, said in a certain rhythm, elevate the general mood. 
They have a hallowing effect. Often the peculiar virtue of ‘‘ verba concepta ’* 
and “ carmina ”, of solemn speech is recognized by the general public. 
These peculiarities of the sacral language may also have an aesthetic side, 
which will probably have been observed and cultivated by individual pwets a.o. 
by Bgvedic poets. Then they become figures of speech and when applied in 
excess they become " Spielerei 

Reminding my readers of the fact that of the alaiplcaras the upamff, 
riipaka, 4lipaka and yamaka are mentioned first in literature (see f.i. Bhar. 

1. Compare also Jacobi, who was a great authority in this domain (ZDMG, 
56, p. 392) : " Die indische Poetik ist, wenn man aus ihrem Namen A. auf ihr 
urspriingliches Wesen schliessen darf. erwachsen aus eine Lehre von dem poetischen 
Schmuck Geldner. Vedische Studien III, 32 f. ; 99. n. 5. 

2. See also my Stilistische Studie ,p. 10; 

3. The French word ornement is explained by TIittr^, Diet, fraru^ise, S. V. 

** terme de litt^rature : figures, forme de style qui servant a embellir le 

disemus 

4. See the preceding note but one* 
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N. S. 17, 40 ; upamm rupakam caiva dipakam yamakam tatha | alatft koras 
iu vijneyds catvaro Tidtakdirayd}}) , I should like to suggest the following hypo- 
thesis : when pointing to material things alamkdra- meant things which make 
alam, which give the strength required for something > things which bestow 
a consecrated condition upon a person, amulets, > “ornaments”. Now, 
as the above mentioned characteristics of the Sondersprache of the Vedic 
mantras made it what it was made it fit to answer its purpose, because 
without the typical “figures of speech” — in the manner in which, and with 
the frequency with which they occur — the prayers and formulas would have 
no success^, would not be “texts” and prayers — these peculiarities of style of 
the language may have been given the same names as their material counter- 
parts, when the language of the holy texts began to be considered and studied, 
which was at a very early date. We ought not to forget tliat the definitions 
containing the idea “ beauty ” arise only centuries later and bear on art- 
poetry. In my opinion the word saniskdra- is something to go by, — ^we have 
already p^ointed out that sam-^kr- and alant-kr- to an important degree run 
parallel in semantic. If sa^iskdra- a.o. is grammatically the correct form of 
language which is exclusively effective, alamkfna- (for the mantra's) may in- 
dicate the correct form of style-. 

One might object that similes and metaphors also (upatnas and rupakds^ 
together with dipakds) belong to the alamkdrds already mentioned. In a 
treatise which, as I hope will be published about simultaneously with this 
article, I propose to explain that this fact tells not against, but indeed strongly 
in favour of the hypotliesis stated above. 

' If this hypothesis is correct^ — ^when the name a. was used for the first 
time, I am unable to say myself — ,one might perhaps wonder at the fact that 
the Indian “ Begriffbestimmung of practical figures ” “so wenig befriedigend 
ausfiel”^ and that later theorists have not suggested this explanation. A 
look at the history of the study of analogous phenomena in Europe may 
make us think better of it, if this wonder should at the same be a reproach. 

At first sight, it seems that other objections can be raised against my 
theory, viz. in various texts and commentaries synonyms are met with or verbs 
are used in the same context which are accredited witli the meaning “to 
adorn etc.” We can, however, make plausible that other verbs also did not 
possess that meaning, or only that meaning, from the beginning. Although 
want of space prevents me from explaining this in full detail, I call to memory 
the following facts : 

Several times, Sayaoa paraphrases prasddhayan : {svatejasd) alartikuTvan 


1. Would be anarthakdh, Diwekar, p. 25. 

2. Already at a very early date the vdca}^ kruramd were distinguished, ^ich 
had a destmctive effect (f. i. Ap. Sr. S. 14, 14, 1). See Hillebrandt, RitudU, 
p. 170. 

3. Jacobi, ox., p. 2. 

4. Of course it is possible that at an early date the aesthetical shade of mean- 
ing of the word was present too. 
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(ad ^V. 1, 95, 7); prasadhayantl {svatejasa) svatmanam alamkuTvaii pror 
siddhiifi pT’dpnuvana vd (ad 1, 172, 2), cp. (ad BIV, 1, 37, 3^) pra- 
sddhcyati means “ to accomplish ” : AV. 1, 24, 4, “ to arrange, put in order ” 
etc.*, at times specialized, but also “to adorn “ ; see the play on the word 
Raghuvaip^a 19, 3 ; Veoisaiphara 1, 7. 

Lexicographers and other authors^ have ; bhu^as^e 'lam, I intend to 
write a short paper about the family of bkil$-, bhu^a-, wherein I hope to 
demctfistrate that the semantical history of the word bhii^a^a- is partly 
parallel. 

Diwekar* sets a high value on the use of the word Sumbfial^ in parallel 
contexts. Now, the family of subh- too has other meanings than “ to embel- 
lish.” Cp., e.g. Manu 8, 297 mrgapak^rjab subhdJi, not” beautiful wild qua- 
drupeds and birds but, as often in texts on augury “ auspicious, faustus 
Manu 2, 112 subkarji bljam, “von guter Beschalfenheit ”, Pet. Wtb., where 
many instances ; a subhab silpin is “ a clever artisan” (R^). In RV. 1, 33, 8 
there is an interesting place: hiranyena moffind sumbhamdndji, . , “With 
golden chains, trinkets or the like that have a magic power ”; 1, 85, 3 gdmdtaro 
ydc chubkdycmte anjtbhis ianusu subhrt dadhire virukmatab htdhante vUvam 
abhimdtincan, the magical and religious use of oftj-, anfi- is well-known^, in 
c the result is clearly seen ; the Maruts oppress every foe ; therefore, to my 
mind, they put on, not things which only add beauty to them, but things 
that have a magical power ; 9, 62, 6 dd tm nd hetard ' susubhcmn 

amridya mddhvd rdsaLi^ sadhamade “ just as drivers harness the horse (that 
it may be ready for its task), they prepared the sap madhu- . . In AV. 6, 
54, 1 (to secure and increase some one’s superiority) the magical meaning of 
the verb is obvious : “ with amulets etc. I put this man in the condition that he 
is supericHT AV. 6, 115, 3 ; 12, 3, 13 the meaning is “to cleanse” ; 

5V. 5, 54, 11 we meet with an enumeration : spears on the shoulders, rings 
on the feet, golden plates on the breasts, §ubhah on the chariot, lightnings 
in the arms, helmets on the heads : practical things, outfit, weapons with 
material power and amulets with magical power, but, of course, these things 
migjit be glittering and beautiful too.^° Now the passages, quoted by Diwekar 
in favour of his theory that alamkaroti always means “to adorn, to add beauty 
We are not under the necessity of translating RV. 5, 22, 4 giTbhib 


,1. Cp. also Geldner, Vedische Studien, III, 29. 

2. See the dictionaries. 

3. For instance Amarak. 3, 4, 32, 13 ; PSuini 1, 4, 64. 

V — 4. 0. c., p. 2. 

5. Max MOiiER, SB:E. 25, p. 306. 

6. See KulKika, and, e.g. Mahabh. 5, 143, 17. 

7. See, f.e., ERE, s.v. Anoint, 

8. Cp. Grassmann, Worterbuch, 1405 “zurichten”. 

9. Cp. WIhitnev-Lanman, Atharva-veda, p. 321. 

10. Moreover, we must con^der that “ beautiful and “ brilliant, bright, glitter- 
ing’* are not the same. 

11. Diwekar, o.c., pp. 2 ff. 
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kifnbhanty atraycb and 8, 44, 26 agr^ifi iumbhami mdnmabhib with 
“Les Atris (te) parent de leurs chants” and “Je pare Agni de pri^res”. 
As we have seen, the chant invigorates (or rejoices) the god : thus we might 
translate r ” I favour Agni with . . . ” oi' something like this.” Here too we 
meet with the idea ” to render a person or a thing fit for his (its) task”.^ 
In the same way : 8V. 9, 2, 7 yahhir ( glrbhir ) tnMaya iumbhase “ to be in 
the right condition to”, cp. Pet. Wtb. VII, 260 ; and 5V. 8, 6, 11, where 
we must quote the whde stanza ; aham pratnena manmana glrab iumbhdmi 
ka9}vav6t yenendrab iu?mam id dadhe; here too I should like to render 
sunibhami with : “ I make a thing in an appropriate manner etc. ” I?V. 1, 
130, 6^ iumbhdnto . . . yatkd . . . vdjinam dtyam iva sdvase sdtdye dhdnd, 
we must render : “harnessing (a horse), make ready etc.,” mere ornaments 
do not suffice to win the race and the prize ! 

Now, it is noteworthy that the family of words to which Engl, ornament, 
adorn, fr. omer belong, which are often used to translate atartikdra- etc. once 
had a different meaning, which agreed with the more original meaning of 
alarftkr-^ In Latin thd verb ornare signified : firstly “ to fit out, to pr^jare, 
to equip, to supply with everything needed etc.,” e,g. classem o, “ to fit out a 
fleet ”, aliquem armis o. “to equip a person with weapons ” (miles ornatus 
ferro) etc. ; secondly “ to adorn, to make beautiful ”, also said of the orator 
who adorns his speech (Cicero) ; ornatus means I “ well-equipped ” ; equus o. 
“ a bridled horse ”, ornatus armatusque “ fitted out and armed ” ; II “ beauti- 
ful, elegant, fine, often of speeches” ; ornatus, subst. means I the equipment; 
II the attire or costume worn by a person (germ. Ausstattung) ; III germ, 
schmiickende Ausstattung, adornment. In modem French, as well as in the 
other Romance languages, we only find the changed meaning : Fr. omer, It. 
ornare. Port, omar signify “embellish, adorn”. 

This is not the only case of such a semantic change. The Latin verb 
par are signified “to prepare, to procure, to make ready, to equip” (epulas, 
“banquet”, etc.), paratus “ready, prepared”. In connection with some 
words parare could be understood as “to adorn” ; auro paratus (“ . . . with 
gold”). In the 10th century French parer signified “to adorn”, parement 
was “ Ausschmiickung, Schmuck in modem French parer means I “apprSter 
certaines choses de mani^re h leur donner meilleure apparence, k les rendre 

plus commods terme de marine) mettre en ordre une chose . II 

(usually) “ omer, embellir.”^ 

Although the original meaning of German Schmuck was another (“das, 
was sich dem Leibe anschmiegt”), in the 15th century (in Luther’s works) 
it was used for the whole dress “ mit dem Nebenbegriff des schSnen, kostbaren. 
verzierten ”, then it assumed the meaning : “ was zur Verschdnerung con etwas 


1. Cp. a bhi^aj- iobhana- Ath. V. Pr. JAOS. VII, p. 636. 

2. DiWEKAR, p. 5 (§9). 

3. Cp. also Gamillscheg, EtymoL Worterbuch der fratudsischen Sparche, 
p. 670. 

4. Cp. Littr6, Diet, de la longue francaise, s.v. 
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dient’* ; also of speech “ Schmuck der Sprache, der Rede, von zierlichen oder 
bildlichen AusdrQcken. . , The semantic development of Gredc kosmos and 
its derivatives also seems to have another starting-point, and these words de- 
note also other and different rK>tior^; yet we may call to memory that here also 
the following meanings are found together : “ arrange, prepare ** (meal, 
wreath), “equip, dress” (also of horses), “adorn, embellish” (also of 
speech). 2 

And, in fact, it is very difficult to say, “ where clothing ends and 
ornament begins,” or “ where clothing springs out of ornament ”3 ; a great 
many ornaments traced and trace their origin back to practical and service- 
able things, such as clothes etc., or such as amulets.^ And this development 
is reflected in many languages. 

The English word charm (from lat. carmen) at first signified “ a magical 
formula, recited to bring about some beneficial result, to cast about a spell 
etc.” then “ any action, process, word, material thing credited with such 
properties ”, “talisman”, “amulet” ; in the end “a thing that gives great 
pleasure ”, esp. “ a small ornament or trinket ” 


1. Cp. Grimm, Deutsches Worterhuch, s.v. 

2. Here too we find “ equipped with gold ” > ” adorned ” (Horn. h.Vea 65), 

and the meaning '"adornments buried with the dead.” 

3. Q>., for instance, Hasting*s EncycL of Relithn and Ethics, 5, 41b. 

4. Acta OrientaUa 15, 319 ; also Handworterhuch des deutschen Aber- 

glaubens, 7, 1255. We must not forget that oftoQi^^ere sewn in clothing, 

afiOxed to weapons, attadied to ornaments. 



THE KAUMUDIMAHOTSAVA AS A HISTORICAL PLAY 


By 

JAGAN NATH, Lahore. 

The Kaumudimahotsava, a drama in five acts was discovered by Mr. 
Kavi and published by him, from a single manuscript in 1929. The plot of 
the play in brief is that king Sundaravarman of Ktaliputra had an adopted 
son named CaijcJasena who later on became hostile and with the assistance 
of the Licchavis, attacked Pataliputra. In the battle that followed, Sundara- 
varman was killed, his queens committed suicide and his infant son, Kalymja- 
varman fled to the forests, and lived there under care of Mantragupta the 
faithful minister of Sundaravarman. Ca3jdasena became the ruler of Magadha. 
Mantragupta however was striving to restore the son of his late master to the 
thrcMie. He plotted with the neighbouring tribes the Sabaras and Pulindas, 
and instigated them to rebel. While Cajidasena had gone out to put down the 
rebellion, Mantragupta caused a rising of the people at Pataliputra, CaiTi<Ja- 
sena's power was overthrown, his dynasty uprooted and Kalyanavarman was 
proclaimed king. The play then ends happily with the marriage of Kalyap- 
varman with Kirtimati, the daughter of Klrtisena, king of Mathura. 

The plot is evidently woven round some political incident known to the 
author, but whether that political episode can be regarded as a true historical 
narrative, referrable to a definite period in ancient Indian history, is a different 
matter. The late Dr. Jayaswal however regarded the incidents described in 
the Kaumudimahotsava as historical facts relating the circumstances under 
which Candragupta I of the Gupta family got possession of Magadha. In 
his opinion Caodasena of the play is to be identified with Candragupta I, 
Candra becoming Canda in Prakrit. In his opinion this identification was 
confimied by the fact that both the inscriptions and the play refer to the 
Licchavi alliance of Candragupta Mr. Edward Pikes has gone a step 
further and concluded that the predecessors of the Guptas in Magadha namely 
the Kings Sundaravarman and Kalyaiiavarman mentioned in the play belonged 
to the Maukhari dynasty.® However Professor Dr. Winternitz was neither 
inclined to accept the identification of Caiicjasena of the play with Candra- 
gupta, the first imperial monarch of the Gupta dynasty, nor prepared to assign 
any definite historical value to the statements of the play beyond having 
some historical background.® This view of Professor Winternitz has been 
criticised by Professor Dasharatha Sharma, who upholds tlie identificatk» 
of Ca^dasena with Candragupta I and r^rds the incidents of the play as 

1. For Dr. Jayaswal’s views see, ABORT. Vol. XII. pp. 50-56 ; and JBORS. 
Vol. XIX p. 113 f. 

2- E.A PiRES, The Moukharis p. 17 ff and pp. 23-41. 

3. * Historical Dramas in Indian Literature, Krishanswami Aiyanger commemo- 
ration VoL i^. 359-62. 
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true historical facts.^ He has put forward an additional argumoit for sup- 
porting the identity of CaijtJasena and Candragupta I. He says, " the Sans- 
krit name Candra seems to be alluded to in the verse ^ 

^^55^ I is Sanskrit ? How is this reference any more 
ccMivincing than the instances quoted by Dr. Jayaswal where Candra has be- 
came Canda® ? As a matter of fact it is not » important to prove that 
Catwjasena is the Prakritised form of Candragupta’s name, as to show that 
Cajjdasena of the play is the first imperial Gupta ruler. Professor Sharma 
believes that the mention in the play of Candasena’s alliance with the Licchavis 
being in substantial agreement with the epigraphic evidence, there is no room 
for entertaining any doubts regarding his identity with Candragupta I whose 
wife Kumaradevi was a Licchavi princess. He remarks, “ If inscriptional or 
literary evidence were to conflict with the statements of the drama we should 
have every reason to doubt the truth of the latter. But curiously enough it 
does not.”® 

A careful study of the play will however reveal that several statements 
made therein are in conflict with the historical information ascertained from 
the Gupta inscriptions. Merely on account of one similarity we should not 
jump to conclusions which are otherwise precluded by weighty considerations. 

In the fifth act of the play we are informed through a character — ^Lofc^i 
— that Kalyanavarman has been anointed king ; the cursed Caijdasena has 
been killed and his royal family uprooted. 

11 ” ^ 

In other words the revolution engineered by Mantragupta resulted in the death 
of Candragupta I and the total annihilation of his dynasty. But, evidently 
tfiis is directly opposed to the known facts of early Gupta history as ascertain- 
ed from the mscripti(wis. It is very well known that the dynasty of Candra- 


1. * Professor Wintemitz on the Kaumudimahotsava ' JBOFS, 1936 pp. 276-82. 

2. JBORS, Vol. XIX p. 113. 

3. JBORS, 1936 p. 278. 

4. Kaumudifnahotsava p. 36. It should be noted that the compound 

does not give any appropriate sense in the present context. If dissolved as a Tat- 
puni^a like or meaning affection in the first case 

and continuity in the second, it can give no meaning. If dissolved as a Bahuvrihi 
: 3^^ it would be equally insignificant, for how can it be a distinguidi- 
ing trait of Capdastiia’s character only. Everybody loves one’s child. From the 
context it is dear that the speaker wants to emj^arise that the victory of Kalyaua- 
varman was most complete and nothing had been left to be desired. Evidently 
the present context is a corrapt reading and I propose to emend 
the text as ^ I 

' Luckily, the cursed Caudasena has been killed, together with his descendants.' 
Thus according to the play Cap^esen^ h^d be^ kiUod his f^ly zpuuhilat^ 
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gupta, far from becoming extinct with him, ruled for several generations, after 
him. Not only he was neither defeated nor dethroned, but he lived up to 
an old age and nominated his son as successor to the throne, as is dear from 
the following verse in the Allahabad Pillar Inscription of Samudragupta. 


[arrKf 



f^55r <Tr^ II 


“ Whom, the father, having embraced, with the words, “ thou art indeed wor- 
thy,” with (his) hair standing erect, (and) betokening his feeling, (then) 
having looked at (him) with the eye that could discern merit and was bedim- 
med with tears and tremulous with affection, while the courtiers, cheered up, 
and the collaterals looked with melancholy faces, addressed thus, “ Do thou 
protect, thus the entire earth.” 

Dr. Jayaswal has however interpreted this verse in an entirely different 
spirit. According to him it shows that “ Candragupta I who was dying either 
of wounds or of a broken heart on his expulsion from P&taliputra, addressed 
Samudragupta, one of his younger sons, with tears in his eyes and with the 
tacit consent and approval of his Council of Ministers, — ‘ you now, my noble 
son, be the king.* (“ protect the kingdom '*) and expired.*’^ 

Even if we admit for the sake of argument, that Candragupta escaped 
from the battlefield with fatal wounds, what a monarch in his position could 
have bequeathed to his son would not have been an empire of the whole earth, 
but the onerous task of avenging the defeat of his father and retrieving the 
family disaster. In these circumstances, Samudragupta’s lot was 
most unenviable, and there was certainly no cause for the other princes to 
become melancholy. When the royal fortune had still to be achieved, there 
could not have been any grounds for mutual jealousies. Hence it is clear that 
Dr. Jayaswal*s interpretation is in conflict with the import of the whole 
passage, from the Allahabad Pillar Inscription, quoted above. The words 
clearly and unmistakably suggest that the empire built by 
Candragupta I was in tact, and that Candragupta had voluntarily relin- 
quished control of the state affairs in his old age, and had nominated Samudra- 
gupta as his successor, in accordance with the general jMactice that prevailed 
in ancient India and to which Kalidasa has referred again and again, — that 
in their old age the kings retired to the solitude of the forest hermitages, en- 
trusting the burden of administration to their grown up sons. The following 
two quotaticxis, will make the point quite clear : — 




Raghuvaiftia, III. 70. 


J, Vol, XIX. p. 119, 
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• And SO he, with his mind having become averse to worldly pleasures, having 
duly made over to his youthful son, the white umbrella — that symbol of royal- 
ty, retired with his queen to the shade of the trees in the forest, occupied by 
hermits, for this, is the feunily tradition (lit. vow) of the Ifcgvakus, in the 
decline of their life,’ 

Further 

5SII^ gsRI^JTSfwq:. II Abhijndnaidkuntalam, IV. 20. 

Having remained for long, the co-wife of the earth extending to the four 
quarters and having installed the son of Du§yanta a matchless warrior (on 
the throne) you will again set your foot in this quiet hermitage in company 
with your husband who shall have made over the family burden to him.”^ 

In the light of the statements of the Allahabad Pillar inscription of Samu- 
dragupta, it is now clear beyond doubt that Candragupta lived up to an old 
age and passed on the Empire to his son, and that he had other sons also, 
besides Samudragupta. Hence he cannot be identified with the Candasena of 
the Kaumudimahotsava, about whom it is stated that he was killed ^ ) 

and his dynasty annihilated. ) 

In the first act of the play we are informed by the VidQ§aka, 
gyi Rf^' r ^ ®Py sent by Kunjaraka 

to the Sabaras and Pulindas, residing on the frontiers of Magadha/ As they 
had become hostile to Candasena, they must have been punished by him or 
by his son. Even if Candasena had succeeded in subduing them, they must 
have regained their independence after Candasena had been defeated by 
Kalyaijavarman. Hence it is evident, that there must have been a clash 
again between these frontier tribes and Samudragupta, if we believe that thi? 
historical monarch was the son of Candasena of the play. But there is no 
mention at all, of these tribes in the Allahabad Pillar inscription of Samudra- 
gupta. Considering that even the smallest tribal states like the Kakas, Khara- 
parikas, Pmrjunas etc. are mentioned, it is most unlikely that the omission 
of the Sabaras, and Pulindas, the next door neighbours is due to an oversight. 
The only reasonable inference can be that there were no such tribes at all 
m the neighbourhood of Magadha, in the Gupta period. They are not men- 
tioned in a single inscription from C. 320 A.D. to C. 600 a.d. Thus once again 
the statement of the play is in conflict with the authentic evidence of the 
inscriptions, and has to be rejected. 

Again, the two important personalities of the play, Kalyaijavarman and 
his father-in-law IQrtisena, are also unknown to the writer of the Allahabad 
Pillar inscription. This omission is not very easy to account for inasmuch 
as we know that the prominent adversaries of Samudragupta in northern India 
as many as eight have been mentioned and certainly the ruler of Magadha 


1. These instances can be further multiplied, e.g. Ragkuvojfisa I. 3 ; VII. 7h 
VikramorvaSi. V. 17. 

2, KaHtnuditnahotfavif, P. 10, 
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and his powerful ally of Mathum were too important to be overlooked. With 
regard to Kirtisena Dr. Jayaswal has said that “ he was probably an old man 
at the time of the marriage and accession of Kalyaojavarman and that he 
might have soon passed away.”^ About the omission of Kalyaijavarman he 
has given no explanation, which is offered however by Mr. E. A. Fires. He 
says, “ It does not seem probable that the Licchavis could have allowed 
Kalyaijavannan to remain long in p>ossession of the Magadhan throne. They 
had to look after the interest of their dauhitra and ward, Samudragupta ; and 
very probably, even before the Gupta army could return from the frontier 
provinces, Kalyajoavarman was defeated and either killed or forced to beat 
a speedy retreat from P&taliputra. Such a hypothesis immediately explains 
why Kalyanavarman's name does not figure in the Allahabad Pillar in the 
list of the rulers subdued by Samudragupta.”^ But it is not at all convincing 
that Kalyaijavarman, never came in direct conflict with Samudragupta. A clash 
between Samudragupta and an opponent in the very city of Pafaliputra, is 
mentioned in the Allahabad Pillar inscription. Hence if Kalyaijavarman, as 
is supposed, was the pre-Gupta ruler of Pataliputra, it must have been he who 
fought that battle against Samudragupta in the city of K-taliputra. We 
know from the Allahabad Pillar inscription that this opponent belonged to 
the Kota family. But the family of Kalyaiiavarman has never been called 
by that name. It is given in the play a vague designation-MflgcdiitfAw/fl. 
Hence it appears that Kalyaijavarman is not a historical personality, or at 
least he was not a contemporary of Samudragupta. It seems Mr. Pires was 
himself conscious of the weakness of his explanation and has suggested two 
more alternatives. He says, “ It is sometimes believed that a civil war follow- 
ed the nomination of Samudragupta to the throne of Pataliputra. This as- 
sumption of a civil war on the death of Candragupta would explain why 
Kalyaj^varman’s name does not figure in the conquests of Samudragupta, 
for he might have been ousted from Pataliputra by one of Samudragupta’s 
brothers who took possession of the city-’’^* The civil war between Samudra- 
gupta and his brother is a supposition and is fatal to the very theory to support 
which it is put forward. For, as shown above if Candragupta had lost 
Magadha, there was certainly no causus belli for the princes. Even, admitting 
for the sake of argument, that there was a civil war, there appears to be no 
chance for a brother of Samudragupta to capture Pataliputra, because his 
resources must have been extremely limited. Samudragupta was very popular 
with the courtiers, the council of Ministers and other officers at the headquar- 
ters and had their enthusiastic support, The words (while the 

courtiers cheered up) of the Allahabad Pillar inscription b^ strong testimony 
to Samudragupta's popularity in court circles. In the circumstances a hostile 
brother, could not have had ample resources, to attack Pfltaliputra, and dethrcme 
Kalyaijiavarman. Mr. Pires, has made a third suggesticm also. “ If it ia 


1. ABORh Vol. XII. pp. 54-55. 

2. E. A. Pires, The Maukharis, pp. 3S-39. 

3. PiRfiS, The Maukharis, p. 39. 
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true that Kalyaj^avannan wa& actually defeated by Samudiagupta in person, 
the victory must have been recorded in line 13 of the Allahabad Pillar in 
those ten unintelligible syllables that follow the names of Acyuta and Naga- 
sena.”^ But even if the thirteenth line is damaged, we arc barred by other 
considerations, to take advantage of this doubtful circumstance to put Kalya^a- 
varman's name in that line. The names of Acyuta and Nagasena, menticMied 
in the thirteenth line, are repeated in the twentieth line, in the list of rulers 
of Aryavarta uprooted by Samudragupta. It means that, no important ruler, 
defeated and overthrown by Samudragupta, has been left out. Therefore we 
have to infer that there did not exist any ruler named Kalyaiiavannan at this 
time. 

Further, according to the play, at the time of the rise of the Guptas, the 
ruler of Mathura, Kirtisena, belonged to the Y^ava dynasty of Ksatriyas, 

This is clear from the following statements : — 

1. 1 p- 8. 

p. 28. 

3. I P- 39- 

4. xm jjm gTstiHi gmi p - 43. 

But we know from inscriptions, that before the Guptas, Mathura was 
in the possession of the Ku$anas. It is possible that the Ku$anas lost it 
to the Nagas. In any case, the ruling dynasty at Mathura was either Ku^ana 
or Naga and not Yadava. We cannot expect a contemporary writer, such as 
the author of the Kaumudimahotsava is supposed to be, to be so inaccurate 
or at least so vague in his statements as to confuse Nagas or Ku§ai)as with 
Yadavas. Can it be argued that the author of the play has called Kirtisena, 
a Yadava because in the past the Yddavakula was associated with Mathura? 
Is this a sufficient justification for the author to call Kirtisena a Yadava? 
This will be a bold begging of the question. Evidently we cannot attach any 
historical value to the statements of an author, who is so vague and inaccurate. 
Hence the conclusion is forced on us, that Kirtisena of the play, is a purely 
imaginary character and not a historical personality. 

It is thus clearly established that the statements of the play are at many 
places, in conffict with the authentic epigraphic evidence and therefore cannot 
be accepted as true historical facts. As regards the Licchavi alliance, such a 
statement can be expected from any ancient Indian writer. It is laid down 
in the Arthaidstra of Kautilya, that any king desirous of strengthening his 
position must win over by alliance or strategy — ^the powerful tribes like the 
Licchavis. Hence, in connection with a character like Can<Jasena, who wanted 
to establish his power the mention of the Licchavi alliance is purely conven- 
tional and has no historical significance. It must therefore be concluded that 
the episode of the Kaumudimahotsava has no bearing whatsoever on the early 
Gupta history. 


1. Fires, The Afaukharis, p. 39. 




MAGNETISM AS EXPLAINED BY SANTARAKSITA 
A BUDDHIST WRITER OF THE EIGHTH CENTURY 

By 

GANGANATH JHA— AUahabad 

Santarak^ita in his Tattvasamgraha {Text no. 2520) explains that inag< 
netic attraction of Iron is due to the contact of the invisible light rays 
(Prabhd is the word used) emanating from the Magnet and permeating the 
lion. 

It is interesting to find here some sort of antidpaticm of the compara- 
tively modem theory that Magnetic and Electric Phenomena axe dosdy 
rdated, — ^if not identical. 



ON SOME DIFFICULTIES OF THE KATHA UPANISAD 

By 

E. H. JOHNSTON, Oxford- 

Of recent years many scholars have turned their attention to the Katka 
Upani^ad, and three of them) have embodiedl their conclusions in new trans- 
lations, the late Prof. CHApPENTiER in Ind, AnL, 1928, pp. 201-7 and 221-8, 
and 1929, pp. 1-5, from the standpoint of the general Sanskrit scholar, 
Mr. J. N. Rawson (The Kafka Upani^ad, Oxford, 1934),., whose invaluable 
study discusses in detail the views of the various OMiimentators and of his 
modem predecessors and brings out the religious significance of the work, 
and most recently the late Prof. Rudolf Otto (Die Kafha-Upani^ad, Berlin, 
1936), who has not only given us the best translation wq have but has also 
made an important contribution to our understanding of the manner in 
which the text reached its present form. Besides these translations an elabo- 
rate series of notes from the hand of Dr. A. K. Coomaraswamy has just 
appeared in the New Jnd. Ant., April-June 1938, but those for April, 
covering the first vdli, have not been available to me for consultation. The 
present notes are far from ambitious in aim, merely attempting to apply 
the ordinary principles of textual criticism to certain difficult passages. 

In the first place it will be well to discuss Otto's reconstruction of the 
Upani§ad. Its kernel he finds in the first three vallzs, after rejecting certain 
inteipolations ; he would constitute it thus, i. 1-15, 18-29, ii. 1-lOZ^ (original 
lOcd lost), 12-14, 18, 20, 23-24, and iii. 3-9, 14-15. In the first valR verses 
16-18 have been doubted by several scholars, but Otto would retain the 
last of them, taking the traya of « to be a reference to the three kinds of 
instruction about the bricks mentioned in 15b ; this seems to me sound. In 
the second valR he sees a direct contradiction in terms between the state- 
ments of the first hemistich of verse 10 and those of the second, and suggests 
that the latter has been substituted for a hemistich which was to the effect 
that true salvation is to be gained not by Vedic ceremonial but through the 
recognition of the divine in ourselves. A solution of this tyx)e does not 
seem to me a priori at all probable, but the verse undoubtedly remains a 
crux, which has not yet been explained satisfactorily, and possibly the text 
is corrupt, though it is dfficult to suggest any conjecture which has a reason- 
able degree of cogency^. Verse 11, fully discussed below, is rejected by Otto, 
partly on stylistic grounds, but the reasons given do not impress me as 
adequate. The remaining verses, which he omits in this valB, look like 
^osses^, and the change of metre to which he calls attention is significant 

1. See p. 126 n. 1 for my explanation, retaining the present text 

2. Coomaraswamy defends the genuineness of ii 25, but to convince 
me, except on the point that I agree with him in not thinking it agnoBde 
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In the next valR the first two verses certainly seem out of place, and the 
second, with its mention of ak^ara brahman, stands or falls by the decisLon 
on ii. 16.^. The omission of verses 10-13 makes the teaching of this adhyaya 
more coherent by reducing it to a simple dtman theory, and lessens some of 
the difficulties I felt in discussing the relation of the Kafha Upam^ad to 
the development of the Sariikhya system in my essay on Early Sarhkhya. 
In the main then Professor Otto made out a good case for his reconstruction 
of the original text. The second adhyaya consisted originally in his opinion 
of a hymn made up of verses iv. 1-2 and all the verses ending with the 
refrain etad vcd tat; I agree that these verses, taken by themselves, read 
as a consecutive whole and make the remainder look like glosses, but doubt 
whether, in view of the obviously composite character of this part of the 
Upani$ad, it is necessary to form a definite opinion on the point. 

1 now turn to a discussion of a few passages, quoting the text in each 
case for the convenience of readers. 

i. 3. ntodakd jagdUatp^d dugdhadohd tUrindriyalp \ 

Anandd noma te lokds ton sa gacchati td dadat 1 1 

Discussion of this verse has usually centred on the significance of the 
first line and in particular on the meaning of nirindriydb ; and sight has 
thus been lost of the really important matter, the pregnancy of the word 
anandd. In the first place I would observe that, if the principal Upani$ads 
are grouped not according to their presumptive age but according to the 
doctrines taught in them, it will be found that there is a maiked tendency 
for the Upani§ads attached to any one Veda to preach a similar system. 
Thus the two Rigveda Upanigads, the Aitareya and Kan^taki, have as their 
central point the theory of prajHd and the pTajndtman. The Cttily two au- 
thentic Atharvaveda Upani§ads, the Mundaka and Praina, belonging to the 
Saunaka and Paippalada schods, have a scheme peculiar to themselves in 
which the final truth is said to lie in three principles in ascending order, 
the dtman, the ak^ara brahman and the para purti^a; the germs of this 
conception are already present in some of the hymns of the tenth book of the 
Atharvaveda. For the Yajurveda with its numerous branches the facts are 
not quite so clear, but one strand of thought may be picked out as apposite 
in the present connection. The Taittiriya Upani^ad describes as the hipest 
stage the state of dnanda, and its second vdlR is known as the brahmdnanda- 
valR. Elsewhere in the Upani§ads the word is hardly used at all in this 
technical sense, except perhaps in Bjhad Arat^yaka Upani^ad, iii. 9, 28, 
vijhdnam dnandath brahma, and iv. 3, 32, e^o *sya parama dnandah, and 
Muf^aka Upani^ad, ii. 2, 7, where amjta is said to be dnandarupa. The 
later fortune of the term is hardly relevant here. As further the Taittiriya- 
brdhmoi^a is our only other authority for the Naciketas story, it may be 
inferred that there was a close relationship between the Taittiriya and 


1. I do not accept the usual translation of this verse, but have not thought 
it of sufficient interest for ipctusion 
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Kathaka schools. I would suggest therefore that this usage of the Taittinya 
Upani^ad explains the significance of the phrase anandd noma te lokdJIf. The 
pada is possibly a tag, as it occurs in a different application at Brhad Aran- 
yaka VpanUad, iv- 4, 11, but I do not think that that affects my argument, 
all the more so that lid Upmisad, 3, in using it, substitutes asuryd for anandd. 
When Nadketas thinks that the worlds, to which the gift of the cows takes the 
sacrificer, are ananda, he implies not so much that they are joyless, as 
that they are devoid of dnanda, the supreme bliss. The verse foreshadows 
accordingly the argument of the first adhyaya that warga, the reward of 
carrying out the Vedic ceremonies, is not the final goal, but merely a superior 
stage from which the supreme bliss is absent. The happiness of heavai, as 
i- 12 saySi consists in freedom from fear, particularly the fear of old age 
and death, and in release from himger, thirst and grief. The practice of 
hinting at subsequent devdopments in the beginning of a work is common 
enou^ in Indian literature, and with my interpretation the verse takes on 
a deq)er meaning. 

ii. 2. Sreyas ca preyas ca manu^yam etas 
tau saniparitya vivinakti dhiral^ | 

5reyo hi dhlro ’bhi preyaso vjtjite 
preyo tnando yogak^emdd vfrnte || 

The reading of the third line in the accepted text looks dubious, and I 
should prefer to omit the rendundant syllable *bhi. But it is the last line, 
which has given so much trouble to the translators, because of the failure 
to determine the meaning of yogak^ema, I need not however go into the 
different explanations put forward beyond observing that all are agreed in 
taking the constructions of pddas c and d to be different despite their apparent 
similarity. This is forced and contrary to the Indian method of building 
up verses by antithesis. Evidently dhxrah in c is opposed to numdah in d, 
and ireyas to preyas. Therefore on the ordinary principle of interpretation 
preyasah in c should be opposed to yogak^emdt in d ; that is, yogak^ema is 
a synonym of ireyas, employed for metrical reasons. The question then 
arises whether there is any authority for this soluticm in Indian literature. 
Exact parallels are not to be found in Brahmanical works with certainty, 
but the saise of ‘ well-being ‘ prosperity is well authenticated. In 

Buddhist literature, however, this sense receives an extension which exactly 
covers the present case. The Pali Canon regularly uses yogakkhema as an 
of Nibbdna (a good selection of refer^ces in Rhys Davids-Stede, 
PoK DicHonary), and the same is the case with yogak$ema in Buddhist 
Sanskrit 

Appeal to Buddhist usage is legitimate for this Upanigad, which shows 
in other passages coincidences with Buddhist phraseology ; thus Charpentier 
had already explained paricarayasva in i. 25 by Buddhist parallds, and 
attention has been drawn several times to iv. 14, 15 (most recently by voN 
GLAa:NAPP, Neva Ind. Ant., I, 138-141 ) . Pada in the sense of ‘ stage ' appears 
at iiL 7, 8, 9, for the first time in the Upanigads^ but is comnvm enou^ in 
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the Pali Canon and in A^vaghosa (typical case at Saundarananda, xvL 27).- 
^anti at i. 17 and v, 13 has a Buddhist ring about it, but probably neither 
passage belongs to the original Upani§ad ; and it is tempting to compare the 
use of (Uatnbana in ii. 17, which may also be a later addition, with the 
technical Buddhist sense of the word for the ‘ object ' of mented activity. 
These parallels are of some importance for the dating of the Upani§ad and 
tend to show that it is not pre-Buddhistic, as is sometimes maintained, 

I conclude therefore that the only sound way to interpret this verse is 
to take yogak^ema as equivalent to sreyas in the sense of summum bonum 
and to translate d on the same lines as c, ‘ The fool prefers the pleasant to 
the good We can now see that a similar use of yogak^ema occurs in 
Bkagavadgitd, ix, 22, Yogak^enuim vahdmy aflame where the standard trans- 
lations make the verse sound flat. 

ii. 11. Kdmasydptif^i jagatab prati^thdfh 

krator mantyam abhayasya pdram \ 

Stomamahad urugdyam prati^thdfh 
dj^tvd dhjtyd dhtro Naciketo ^tyasrdk^b 1 1 

This verse has been condemned by Otto as an inteipolation on the 
ground that its exuberant style does not accord with the simple diction of 
the Upan^ad generally. However this may be, the verse is a genuine crux, 
and I cannot offer an absolutely certain solution, but limit myself to indicat- 
ing the lines on which I would seek it. 

The text itself appears open to doubt ; one of the three words, dutvd 
dhftya dhtro, is superfluous metrically and should be cut out. Further 
atyasrdk^h, as in ii. 3, is unmetrical, breaking the one rule in this metre, 
which is invariably observed, that of the trochaic cadence. This can be 
easily put right ; for we know from Saundarananda, ii. 20, that the root 
s{; could in the pre-classical language form an aorist asfk^am, and the original 
reading no doubt here and in ii. 3 was atyasrk^ab, to which a later purist 
to<^ exception, substituting the more correct classical form^. In c I should 
also prefer to adopt the variant stomaHi mahad. 

The real grammatical construction of the verse was first indicated by 
SiEG (Festschrift Garbe, p. 132), on whom Otto improved. In each of the 
first three padas the first half describes a state, and the second defines it 
In a the attainment of desire is said to be that to which the world is attached ; 
therefore it refers to existence in this world. In b the endlessness of sacrifice 
is described as the further shore of fearlessness, which is to be understood in 
view of i. 12, svarge loke na bhayam kimcandsti, and of ananta in i. 14, 
as signifying heaven. A literal translation of c is impossible, as the exact 
meaning of stomamahad or stomam mahad cannot be ascertained, but 
uTUgdya is*a standard epithet of Vi§nu in the Veda, and we are clearly to 
see in the line a reference to Vi^i^ob paramam padam, the name given to 


1. This fonn was presumably a new fonnation, based on a misunderstanding 
oil the Atmanepada as^rk^ treated as analogous to adik^i etc. 
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final salvatkm in iii. 9. The three lines therefore describe the three stages 
of existence as known to this Upani§ad, this world, heavwi and final salvation^. 
The question is which verb, dntva or Qtyasrk^alj., governs these accusatives ; 
for it seems to me impossible not to take all three sets of accusatives as 
dQ)endent on the same verb. It can hardly be atyasfk^afji, as, whatever 
sense is given to the word, it can apply only to the first two or only to the 
last, not to all three together. Therefore dr^fvd must be retained, and one 
of the two words, dkrtyd or dkiro, should be dropped. 

The substantial point then for determination in the verse is the real 
meaning of atyasfk^ali, whose object is not expressed. Orro takes it to 
mean that Naciketas has refused the earthly happiness offered him by Yama. 
CooAiARASWAMY, whose interpretation otherwise differs entirely from that 
which commends itself to me, points out rightly that (itisri does not mean 
‘ renounce ' ; if that had been the sense required, the author should have 
substituted utsjj for it. The verb occurs far more frequently in the earlier 
literature than Coomaraswamy realized (see the references in Bohtungk 
and Roth's St. Petersburg Dictionary). The ordinary sense, both in the 
Atharvaveda and in the Sutra texts, is *let (a person) go', ‘ allow to pass 
an \ ‘ dismiss whence it sometimes becomes almost equivalent to ‘ permit ’ 
(so the commentator glosses it with anujnd at Aiv. Srauta Suira, i. 12, 12”) ; 
as applied to a thing, especially in a rather later period, it comes to signify 
‘ bestow ', following the analogy of tyaj, which underwent a similar extension 
of meaning. The usage in Bfhad Aranyaka Upanisad, i. 4, has no bearing 
on the general question and need not be discussed here. Of the three occur- 
rences in the Katha Upmi^ad, that at i. 22, md moparotslr ati ma sjjamam 
comes within the above definition and we should understand ‘ do not hold me 
up but let me pass on At ii. 3, kdmdn abhidhydyan Naciketo ' tyasT^ih 
(read *tyasjk^al}) , I would render literally, * Examining the pleasures, you have 
let them go *. In practice there may sometimes be little difference between 
letting a thing go and renouncing it ; but it may be observed that renunciation 
of tile world, so familiar to us for instance in Buddhist literature, is not 
formally inculcated by this Upani^ad, which looks on worldly pleasure not 
so much as undesirable from the religious point of view but as merely imper- 
fect happiness owing to its transitoriness. Possibly in consequence of this 
attitude it holds to the earlier doctrine that the action of the senses in yoga 
should only be k^t under control {vaiya, iii. 6), not suppressed.® The 

1. The Tedtlmyabrahmatfa does not know these three stages and accordingly 
^ve« the same answer to the second and third boons, the preparation of the NSd- 
keta fire, which does not make good sense ; the Upani^ad gives a more logical 
sequence to the tale, but I would observe that it takes, so far as I can see, the 
archaic view that the second stage, heaven, is a permanent state, where amftatva 
is enjoyed (i. 13). The explanation of ii. 10 therefore may be that Yama has 
attained a stage which is permanent, but not dnanda, supreme bliss. If this 
is correct, the present verse follows logically on ii. 10 and is not an interpolation. 

2. See my Early Samkhya, p. 9, n. 1, where I should have pointed out the 
concordance of the Kafka Vpam^ad in this matter with the earlier Buddhist 
texts against the view that w^s latw accepted as wthodo^C W the Yoga sdicp]. 
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sense of ii. 3 to my mind then is, not that Naciketas has renounced the 
pleasures, but that he has found them inadequate and wishes to pass cm to 
a higher stage of attainment. But to determine how all this applies to the 
verse under discussion is difficult. Assuming that I am right in seeing a 
reference in c to the paramath padath, — and 1 see no sound alter- 

native, — atya^fk^alj. cannot apply to the accusatives in the verse, and its 
object must be something understood, not expressed. The <Mily suggesticMi 
I can make is that it is repetition of the phrase quoted above from i. 22 ; 
the object in that case would be mam understood. Naciketas has dismissed 
Yama, that is, following the suggestion made abov^ p. 126, n, 1, that 
Yama is in a state that is nitya but not ananda, he has himself passed beycmd 
Yama's domain by his insistence on aiming at the supreme stage. 

ii. 23. Ndyam atmd pravacanena labhyo 
na medhayd na bahund srutena \ 

Yam evai^a vpiute tena labhyas 
tasyai^dtmd vivri^ute tanuni svdm || 

Everyone without exception translates vniui^ in c as ‘ chooses * in accord- 
ance with ordinary classical usage, and I expect no support in finding this 
difficult. Incidentally in every other case in the principal Upani§ads, when 
the root vr is used in this sense, it is conjugated according to the ninth 
class, and in my view here is opposed to vivfijute in d and cannot 

be dissociated from it. As the latter unquestionably means ‘uncovers*, 
‘reveals’, vjnute ought to mean literally ‘covers*. Further is it not extra- 
ordinary to say that the dtman chooses the person by whom it is obtainable ? 
In a theistic system such a statement, if applied to tivara, would be quite 
intelligible^, but this Upani§ad can only be made out to be theistic in the 
proper sense of the term by forcible mishandling. The dtman is primarily 
here the essential self, the ultimate reality of the individual ; it is most em- 
phatically not something other than the individual, which can reveal or not 
reveal itself to him as it chooses. The Upani§ad should be regarded as an 
expansion of Bthad Arm^yaka Upani$ad, iv. 4, 23, and teaches how by the 
correct application of yoga the dtman may be grasped with the consequence 
that thereby the highest stage is attained ; and this verse takes salvation to 
be a personal affair which is gained by the individual’s own efforts. I submit 
against the authorities that my view alone accords with the ordinary principles 
of interpretation and with the teaching of the first adhydya of the Upanisad. 
It may be noted also that ^aihkara’s construction of c {yam^svam dtmd- 
nam, e^a = sadhakab) is justly open to drastic criticism as ex^etical acro- 
batics, but I consider that in essentials he hit the correct sense. 


1. See, for instance, Ramanuja's commentary on this verse, quoted by RawsoN, 
p. 113. 



TEDS MAHABHARATA VERSES AND VERY ANCIENT 
DIIARMASUTRAS AND OTHER WORKS 


By 

P. V. KANE, Bombay. 

The authenticity of the text of the Mahdbharata and the age of its com- 
position are very baffling problems. The critical edition of the MahabhdTOta 
undertaken by the Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute at Poona will make 
as near an approach to the original text of the Mahdbhdrata as the manu- 
script material at present available renders it possible. But the time when 
the original Mahdbhdrata was composed will probably remain an insoluble 
puzzle. That the Mahdbhdrata or the original work out of which the present 
text of the epic grew must have been composed at least before 500 B.C. is 
indicated by several considerations. In the following paper several verses 
are set out which occur in the Mahdbhdrata and also in such ancient works 
as the Mahabhd^ya of Patanjali and in the ancient Dharmasutras of Apas- 
tamba, Baudhayana, Vasi§tha. Although the age of these and other Dharma- 
sutras cannot be ascertained with any certainty most scholars are agreed that 
these at any rate were composed some centuries before the Christian era. In 
the case of the Mahdbhd^ya it is conceded by almost all scholars that it was 
cmnposed about the middle of the second century b.c. Baudhayana, Vasi§tha 
and Vi§nu together contain about two hundred verses which are also found in 
the Manusmrti. The latter work contains several hundred verses which also 
occur in the Mahdbhdrata. The latter two matters are not dealt with here, 
since their examination will require a lengthy treatment. The verses cited 
below will be arranged in groups and in alphabetical order (in each group). 

A. Verses found in the Al.fi. and also in the 
( 1 ) HFn i 

This occurs in Af . Bh., VoL III, p. 58, in the Antiiasana 104.g4-65 and also 
in Manu II. 120. 


^ Abbreviations : 
Ap. Dh. S. 
Baud. Dh. S. 


Mi B. 

M. Bh. 
Vas. 
S.B. £. 


Apastamba-Dharmasutra. 

Baudhayana Dharmasutra (in the Ananda^rama collec- 
tion of smrtis). 

Mah^harata (Bombay oblong edition with Nflakaptha’s 
com.) 

Mahabha§ya (ed. by Kielhorn). 

Vad^tha-Dharmasutra. 

Sacred Bodes of the East (ed by Max MOlucr)* 
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( 2 ) ajcnf^ srt^: ^ 4 <.d srsn: l 

This is found in Af. Bh,, Vol. II, p. 167 and in Striparva 22A. 

( 3 ) cm: ^ ^ ncmL 

5m:3ciT«ri ^ 5t!t ^ig)« r i 

This is quoted in the M. Bh., Vol. I, p. 411 and Vol. II, p. 363. The 
first half is Anu^sana 121.7 (where we read ^yoniicapyetad brahma^ya- 
karOT^am) and the second half is — 

t llsr: 1 

( 4 ) i 

I5nw wssj II 

This occurs in Af. Bh., Vol. I, p. 457. The first half is found in Manu 
IV. 151, the second being — 

3p^feiwr*iH' I 

and in the Anu^asana 104.82 which reads — 

B. Verses found in the M. B. and Xp, Dh. S. 

( 5 ) 3rai% 

I 51 i 

This is Ap. Dh. S., II. 2.4.14. The words etani kaddcana form one 

half of an Anu^bh. The first part appears to be a close paraphrase of 

tji}dni sunrtd. That this is a quotation in Apastamba follows from the 

word iti at the end. Manu III.lOl, Vanaparva 2.54, Udyoga 36.24 have the 
verse — 

UdMf*r ?raf nt n 

Vanaparva 2.54 and Udyoga 36.24 read salametani gekefu no°. Vas. 13.61 
has — 




It will be seen that Vas. adds agni and anasuyd to the words of the verse in 
the Mahabharata. 



This is Ap. Dh. S. 1.9.27.11 and Baud. Dh. S. II.1.59. This is Santi 
165.29 (ni^kx^tovart}am and sthdndsmtdbhydm viharan vratl sa tribhir 
var^mb iamayeddtmapdpam) . Manu xi.l78 (which is same as Dharma- 
sutia 53.9 and Fanyara VII..8-9) is a ocxicise paraphrase of the same. 
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( 7 ) w* 'F’sn g snsroi^ i 

This half verse is Ap. Dh. S, IL5.11.5-6 and is Vanaparva 133.1. Manu 
11.139 is only a concise statement of the same. 

(8) i 

q^^crar: ll 

This is cH3e ofi the three verses quoted by Ap, Dh, S, II.6.13.6 and also 
occurs in Baud, Dh, S, II.2.40. Adiparva 74.111 reads — 

g^r i 

nmwT: ii 

The same verse occurs again in Adiparva 95.31. where it is quoted as an 
Axmvam^ ^oka. So all (Ap,t Baud, and the M,B,) probably borrowed from 
or adapted a common source. 


C Verses conunon to Baud, Dh, S. and M. B, 



5R^ g sn^uiiar^ralr a^r^^Tgll 

This is Baud. Dh. S. II.2.1 (S. B. E. Vol. XIV, p. 224) and Vas. VIII. 17 
(where the reading in 2nd pdda is patitdnnavarji) , This is the same as 
Udyi^parva 40.25 which reads patitdnnavarji and satyam bruvan gurave 
karma kurvan na bra , . ,lokdt. 

q«r ^ 11% ?i% I 

TSBT *TRSrwq =q II 

This is Baud. Dh. S. II.3.57 (S. B. E. Vol. XIV, p. 243) and Anu^- 
sanaparva 104.25 (which reads °gobhyo rdjabhya eva ca), 

( 10 ) ^3^ ^fSBi % qi^: I 

3wnt ii 

This is quoted in Baud, Dh, S, 11.2.90 (S. B. E. Vol. XIV. 237) as a 
g^UiB. from the dialogue of the daughters of U^as and Vrsaparvan (viz. 
Devay^ and Sarmi^tha). It is remarkable that the same verse occurs in 
Adiparva 78.10 in the same dialogue where the verse reads — 

qradW ^ 5^ Jl^Wd: t 

If one may hazard a conjecture the form of the verse in Adiparva looks 
more ancient and the verse in Baud, an improved version, since the two halves 
of the verses in the Adi. do not show the same sequence of the actions of prais- 
ing, begging and accepting in it, while in the verse as seen in Baud, they are 
so seen. In Adi. 78.34 the words are stuvato duhitd nityam , , . ,gxhi 3 iaUd} | aham 
tu stuyamanasya eAc, 
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D. Verses commoa to Vas. and M. B. 
(11) ^qcfl *ir: I 

^Rgpi nf =ar 'si 


This is Vas. 28.16. It is also Vanaparva 200.28 where the third pada is 
lokastrayastena bhavanti datta and the fourth has gdsca. It is remarkable 
that this verse occurs in many comparatively ancient inscriptions and is attri- 
buted to Vyasa in some of them. For example, in the Rajim plate of Tivara- 
deva (Gupta inscription, No. 81) this verse occurs, the third pada being 
dattdstrayastena bhavanti lokaJi. In E. Vol. VI, p. 285 at p. 293 (the 
Dantivarma plate of 5aka 789) the verse is ascribed to Vyasa and also in 
the Baloda plate of TIvaradeva {E. /., Vol. VII, p. 105) ; vide also E, L, 
Vol. IX, p. 37 (plate of Indraraja III dated Saka 836) and p. 173 (Khariar 
copper plate of Mahasudeva). In E. Vol. VI, at p. 294 and in E, 7. Vol. IX, 
p. 37, the third pada is lokatrayam tena bkaveddhi dattam yajj, etc. 




This is Vas. 16.36. In the Adiparva 82.16 we have a similar verse : 


Here two padas are the same in both, though their positions differ. In 
Santi. 165.30 we read na narmayuktamanrtam hinasti . . . .kale \ na gurvartham 
ndtmano fivitdrthe paficd^. 


E. Miscellaneous. 

( 13 ) 1 

^ JTO II 

This is Ydjnavalkya^smrii II. 104. This is the same as Adiparva 5.27 
where the last pada reads °pdpe$u satyam bruhi kave vacalj. and there is 
nifyadd for pdvaka. It looks as if Yaj. twisted the words in the Adi to suit 
the context of his section on fire ordeals. 

( 14 ) ^TrncT'. 

sBtot: ^5^11 

This is Vetfisamhara III. 27. It is the same as Droijaparva 195.9-10. It 
appears somewhat strange that Bhatta Naiayapa bodily took over a stanza 
in his drama from the Mahdbhdrata. 

( 15-19 ) 5«fl7T g.«rqif^5r l 

SI rt® sqtfs SI fcnqisi: II 
51 ^ SI 5if^ ^ SI ^ ^ 51 «t4ji^ii 

sif^ «PRT ?nr sit si digi^r.srsgi^sngfg^H 
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aifijg r pg ^T g : 

*JT ^ ^ I 

^ ^ 4|Klf«dW^ ^W'4 tRI H ?IT ^^11 

These five verses ocxur in the Narada^smrti (ed. by Jolly, Vyavaha* 
Taniatrfca 72, sabhalak5a:t>a 18, rnadana 202, 203, 211). They are respectively 
^3nti 111.66, Udyoga 35.58, Udyoga. 35.31-32 Cbut the first pada of 32 is 
nagare pratiruddhafy son bahirdvare bubhuk^itafy) , Adi. 74.103. The last also 
occurs in Anu^sana. 72.29 and Santi. 162.26. These five do not occur in 
Mmu. 

A few tentative conclusions may be set out from the above somewhat 
meagre material. We know from the Satapatha Brahmapa (S. B. E., Vol. 44, 
pp. 98, 369) that even in its days itihdsa was spoken of as Veda and that 
some itihdsa was recited in the Asvamedha sacrifice on the nights called 
Kriplava. In the oldest Upani.sads like Chandogya (III. 4, 1 and 2, VII. 
\2, and 4, VII.2.1, VII.7.1) ilihdsapuTmia is mentioned.^ From the manner 
in which itihdsapUTW^ is mentioned it follows that itihasa-pur^a was a body 
of literature almost as sacred as the four Vedas and held to be almost 
as ancient. In the Brhaddranyaka Upanisad (II. 4 10, IV.1,2 

and IV.5.11) also itihdsa and purdna are practically given the 
same status as the four Vedas. What the itihasa and pun^a of those 
days contained cannot be ascertained. Those works are irretrievably lost. 
Safikaracarya had the insight to see that in the passages of the Upani$ads 
itihasa and Punaipa could not refer to the Mahdbhdrata and the Puranas that 
were extant in his day and so he explains (on Br, Up. II.4.10) ‘ itihasa* as 
biBhmapa passages (e.g. Satapatha XI. 5.1) such as the dialogue of Urva^i 
and Pururavas, and ‘pur^a ’ as such cosmological accounts as ‘ In the begin- 
ning this world was non-existent.* It seems that there were in the times of 
the oldest Upani^ads probably two works closely connected that contained 
historical, l^endary and cosmological matters. When such ancient works 
as the Ap. Dh. S. refer to 'purana' (in the singular) they probably refer to 
the PUimja that was intended by the Chandogya Upanisad or its subsequent 
recast and that they quote the verses from that very ancient work. It is 
equally possible that there was originally one woik called ' Itihasa-puiSoa * 


1. .3TTST#it 'wt 

sr. vir. 12 ; 

HW ^ qigirt i gr. vii. 1.4. 

giFT dfPtm; ete, - f?. OT. II, Ua 
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and that subsequently it was split up into two (‘ itihasa * and ‘ puraija *) and 
later into several itihasas and pur^as. The Taittiriya Araijyaka (II. 9-10) 
mentions itihasas and puraajas after the brahmaijas. This is probably 
a later interpolatioir in that work. The Nirukta (in I. 16 and XII.IO) speaks 
of aitih&sikas and frequently says ‘They tell the following story' (tatra 

itihdsam acak^ate). It probably refers to the ancient work called ‘ itihasa.’ 

Patanjali {Mahabh^ya, Vol. II, p. 234) derives the words ‘aitih^ika' and 
‘pauiSipka.' Therefore it may be conjectured that the ‘itih^* of the 
Upani§ad period was gradually incorporated into what became the Maha- 
bharata and the ‘ Pur^a ’ of that p)eriod was expanded into the several 
Puraijas of later days. Therefore the original kernel of the Mahdbharata was 
the itihasa mentioned in the Satapatha Brdkmana and the Upani^ds and 
that the Dharmasutras present a few of the verses contained in that ancient 
work, which were retained in the next version of the itihSsa and so are found 
even now. The fact that several hundred verses occur in the Mahabharatc 
as well as in the Manusmjti and the dharmasutras is to be explained as due 
to the same family (probably of the Bhygus) having devoted itself to the 
cultivation of the itih^a-puiaiiia and dharma^stra literature. The Manu- 
smrti originally might have ccHitained verses in the Trigtubh metre, but sub- 
sequently when the final redaction was made about the b^inning of the Chris- 
tian era, there was a uniform employment of the Anu^bh metre. It is due 
to this that in ancioit Dharmasutras like Va 8 i 5 tha verses in the Tri§tubh metre 
are quoted as Manava-tSlokas (as in Vos. 19.37). The exact rdationi^p of 
the extant Mahdbharata and the extant Manusmrti is however a subject that 
cannot be dealt with here. 



THE AGE OFYASTS 

By 

Ervad M. F. KANGA, Bombay. 

The yaot^ as Dr. Geldneh remarks, must have formed the seventeen 
sections of the Baghan Nask.^ The Pahlavi word ya$t, avesta ya?tay — is de- 
rived from root yaz , — the same stem from which the word ‘ yasna ’ is derived. 
The distinction between yasna and ya^t is this that while the yasna is a 
oollectioa of the ya^ts offered to Ahura Mazda, the Am^a Spentas and 
yazatas, the ya$t is an adoration offered to only one, either to Ahura Mazda, 
or to one of the Amesa Spentas, or to one of the yazatas. It must not be 
forgotten that the ya§ts were recited as ‘ yasnas ‘ vahmas ’, ‘ kh§nacthra§ ’ 
and ' frasastays either of Ahura Mazda or of one of the Am^ Spentas or 
yazatas, by the presiding priest in the presence of a Zoroastrian congregation. 
The yasna is a vari^ted mixture of monotonous drawling formulae and of 
interesting and in part very ancient texts, which have been skilfully knitted 
together into one whole. The yasna comprises seventy-two chapters or Hatay. 

’ — A close and minute study of the Avestan ya^ts as well as of the yasna will 
carry us to this conclusion that some of the chapters of the yasna are incorpo- 
rated in the Ya/?t Literature and there are several verses or sections common 
to the Yasna and Yagts. Whether the Yasna has inserted this material from 
the Ya^ts or otherwise is a hard nut to crack. It is probable, though not at 
all certain, that Yasna being a conglomery of texts placed together for the 
purpose of litany, important sections or parts of the Ya§ts have been incorpo- 
rated in the Yasna for the purposes of the litany. Lack of space forbids a 
lengthened criticism of this interesting and polemical question. 

The Gathas were composed in the crabbed, compressed and obscure 
style which has been replaced by a language, facile and clear, although its lu- 
cidity is to a very large extent the effect of a great poverty of ideas. The 
earliest note of poetry, as far as the Avesta Literature is concerned, is repre- 
sented in perfect form in the Gathas or Psalms of Zarathushtra, which give 
the outpourings of the prophet’s heart in rhythmic measures that resemble 
in metre the Vedic verses of the bards of Ancient India. Formulae are ubi- 
quitous, and r^titions perpetual. A favourite form in the glorification of 
successive Yazatas is the piling up of qualitative epithets for some lines to- 
gether. Sudi strings of adjectives produce a striking literary effect But the 
poets of the Yasts are generally artificial rather than artistic. It rfiould also 

1. Dr* West adopts the same view (Sacred Books of the East Vol. XXXVII. 
p. 35 note ; p. 470 note 1.) and is corroborated by Prof. Darmesteter who works 
out the theory in greater details. (Darm II. XXVII.). The Rivayets also help us 
to come to the same conclusion. 

2. Meaning worship, praise; propitiaticm and glorification. 
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be observed in this connection that for all their tedious repetiti<xiB'the 
are not a dull reading, provided one knows how to skip. There is latent '^in 
the Ya§ts an abundance of curious lore, folk-l^end^, and epic material in 
embryo, such as finds full expression centuries later in the Shahnamah, 

The Ya§ts are a treasure-trove of Iranian Epic poetry and of Iranian 
religious and moral literature. They are an ample mine for a knowledge 
of ancient Iranian poetry and mythology and constitute comparatively a very 
substantial portion of the Avestan Literature. They provide us ample ground 
for ethical, literary, historical and philological dissertations. They contain 
the valuable records of the historical legends of Iran and of the ancient my- 
thology. Firdausi immortalises the king and heroes of the Kayanian Period 
in his monumental work based upon the materials handed down by tradition. 
The early bards who were contemporaiy with these popular heroes or who 
flourished in subsequent generations, must have recounted the tales of their 
prowess in the Avestan tongue and celebrated their praises in Odes sung in 
every Iranian house. Moreover they incorporate ancient Avestan traditions 
and history and contain much of the ancient laws. Further, they speak about 
glory and greatness, piety and bcncwolence, effort and exertion, truthfulness 
and valour, and love and patriotrsm of our great ancestors. The same elegent 
taste which is noticed in the poems of the Persian poets of the Samanide, 
Ghaznavide and Saljukidc periods is patent in the songs embodied in the 
Yasts with this difference that while most of the panegyrics of Persian poets 
are in eulc^ of some Monarch or minister or governor, sung in the expecta- 
tion of a poetic reward, the Yasts are in praise of Ahura Mazda and His 
Yazatas sung with a view to obtain a spiritual reward on the day of Judg- 
ment. In spite of the Yasts being poetic interpretations, their subject-matter 
strictly conforms to the religious and historical traditions which from times 
immemorial have come down as a legacy from generation to generation to the 
Iranians. After the Gathas and the Yasna Haftanghlaiti,^ the Ya§ts form the 
oldest portion of the Avesta and some of the passages thereof are obscure, 
involved and incomprehensible. There is no w^orwJer, if one encounters diffi- 
culties and obscurities in them, for they were composed in an antiquity, more 
than 2500 years ago, and its language even during the Achaemaiian Period 
was peradventure a dead language. In spite of innumerable difficulties the 
significance and spirit of Avestan teachings are clear as crystal. It should 
be borne in mind that Ya§ts play an important role in tlie Avestan Literature, 
but their composition cannot be ascribed to the Prophet Zarathushtra. They 


1. The Yasna Haftan^iaiti, whidi is inserted in the midst of the Gath^ mefihs 
the Yasna of the Seven Chapters (chap. 35-42). This is oMnpoeed in prose, and 
consists of a number of praj’ers and ascriptions of praise to Ahura Mazda, to the 
Aine?a Spentas, the souls of the righteous, the waters, the earth, the firea It is 
more recent than the Gathas, but is more ancient and original than the sections of 
the later Yasna. It is written in the archaic language. Originally it formed a 
separate book and it is quite possible that it must have been composed by one o( 
fhe earliest sucoessoro of Zaiatbodstre. 
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are doubtless the woiic of various hands, still inspired by Zarathushtra. All 
the twenty-one Ya§t8 of the Avesta in point of antiquity were not written at 
the same time nor by the same writer ; like the Vedas of the Brahmins they 
have been written by different p)ersons at different times. Parts of the Avesta, 
therefore, may differ considerably from each other in regard to aga In de- 
termining the age of the Ya§ts the text criticism by means of metrical resto- 
ration is most instructiva 

The Yasts are partly poetical and partly prose. They are generally of a 
higher poetical and epical character than the rest of the Later Avesta. It 
rfiould be taken into consideration that whilst reading the Ya§ts, one must 
not lode merely at their outward and simple language. The words employed 
must be regarded as a means for understanding the meaning. The simpli- 
city of words as seen in the Ya§ts is not the special characteristic of the 
Avestan language, but in all ancient scriptures, the style is simple, sentences 
are short and thou^ts repeated. The expressions which may appear to us 
as simple, were in ancient times replete with eloquence and rhetoric, allusions 
and metaphors, which on account of the revolutions of times, may not seem 
agreeable to our tastes. To the writers the simple style^ apart from the deep 
significance the language conveys, has a charm in its simplicity. Although 
the Ya^ are not to be found written in any known poetic metre, yet the 
words are balanced, the style is poetic, and the thoughts and sentiments are 
noble and sublime. The Ya§ts must have originally been composed in poetry 
like the Gathas of Zarathushtra, divided into stanzas and verses of eight 
syllables and sometimes of ten or twelve syllables, but on account of subse- 
quent explanatory and other interpretations, added to these less venerated 
poems by priests, theologians and lovers of national folklore, the Ya§ts seem 
to have lost their poetical formation in the mist of antiquity. 

It has been established by the investigators of the Avesta, that for the 
sacred songs of the Mazdayasnians only the principle of the number of syl- 
lables is taken into consideration m their prosody, and we have no reason for 
admitting that there sprang up in later times in Iran quite independently 
a system based on the quantity of the syllables in the verse. In other words, 
verse in the Avesta depends only on the numbering of syllables and the 
placing of the Caesura. Dr. Geldner in his very important monograph 
on “ Vdber die Metrik des Jiingeren Avesta ” has noted the total absence of 
any discoverable rhythm or any certain influence by accent or quantity. The 
most conspicuous feature of Avestan metric system is the complete disparity 
between the GStha's and the Later Avesta. In the Gattes or Psalms ol 
Zarathushtra there are elaborate metres, differing widely in the several groups. 
The Gathas are by far the oldest literary monument of the Iranians. Seventeen 
such sermons in verse have been handed down to us ( Yasna. 28-34, 43-51, and 
53). The metre of the Gathas is just the same as that of the Vedas, but there 
is a fundamental difference between the two. Vedic metre is one of quantity 
while the Gathic metre is one of accent. The second point of difference is 
about the Cscsura, which is free in the Veda, as it was in lndo-£ur[^)ean 
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Period, but its place is fixed in the Avesta.^ The strophe (Av. vacasta$tay — ). 
of the Ahunavaiti Qatha (y. 28-34) consists of 3 lines of 7 + 9 (or 8) 
syllables. The Caesura occurs at the end of the seventh syllable. The stro- 
phe of the Ushtavaiti Gatha (y. 43-46) consi^ of lines 4 + 7 syllables. 
The Caesura occurs at the end of the 4th syllable. The strophe of the Spaita- 
Mainyu Gatha (y. 47-50) consists of 4 lines each of 4 -F- 7 syllables, and thus 
corresponds to the Vedic Tri?tubh. In individual cases the Jagati measure, 
5 + 7 syllables, takes its place, specially in Yasna 48-5 and 6. The Caesura 
occurs at the end of the 4th (or 5th) syllable. The strophe of the Vohu 
kh§hathra Gatha (y. 51) consists of 3 lines each of 7 + 7 syllables. The 
Caesura occurs at the end of the 7th syllable. The strophe of the Vahishtd- 
ishtay Gatha (y. 53) consists of two shorter and two longer lines, the former 
of 7 + 5 syllables with one Caesura, the latter of 7 + 7 + 5 syllables with 
double Caesura^. The metre of the Later Avesta is very simple and practi- 
cally uniform. The simplicity of metre in the Ya§t shows a more antique 
phase than the elaborate Gathic rhythm. It consists of eight-syllable verses, 
very scarcely lengthened into twelve. The only variety is in the length of 
the stanza, which may contain three, four or five lines. The younger Avesta 
is characterised by perpetual blending of poetry and prose and metrical se- 
quence may have frequently been lost by textual corruption where the suD- 
ject-matter is old. Often new matter lias been appended in an age which 
had forgotten the idiom of the old language. After Dr. Geldner, Prof J. 
Hertel has written a beautiful monograph on the Avestan Metre in his 
“Beitrage Zur Metrik des Awestas und des ^Igvedas,” which is singularly able 
and suggestive of new outlooks in the domain of Indo-Iranica. It has long 
been known that the octosyllabic verse without any further Caesura, mentioned 
above, is predominant in the Later Avesta, and that the traces of ten and 
twelve syllabic verses are to be held as questionable. The famous German 
Scholar Lommel has very recently tried to establish 10 and 12 syllabic ver- 
ses in the Zeitschrift fiir Indologie und Iranistik I. 185-245 ; 5. 1-92. He 
says that they generally occur at the beginning or at the end, but also by way 
of rhythmical change. Hertel*s momentous monograph brings out in toto new 
features about the question. He maintains that the fixed numbers of syllables 
alone does not form a verse ; the mark of a verse is the tact, i.e., Caesura 
and stress, which have not been taken notice of upto now. He refutes the 
view of Dr. Geldner by maintaining that the Later Avesta is not characte- 
rised by a blend of verse and prose as generally presumed, but practically 
the whole of the Avesta is composed in melre, being divisible into lines of 
7, 8, 9, 10, 11 and 12 syllables with regular Caesura except some corrupt 
pieces. According to his opinion, the usual or predominant verse is ei^t- 
syllabic ; the ten syllabic verse occurs as an initial or final verse, and if it 


1. See Bartholomae Gatha-translation II seq. and the introduction to the 
Gathas ; Meiixet, Trois Conferences Sur les Galhu de V Avesta p. 72. 

2. Cf. Bartholomae. Arische Fojschungen. IL 1 seq., HI. 11 seq. ; Geldner, 
Gritfufrus der hamschen Philologie. IL 26 seq. 
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cxxrurs in the middle, it begins or terminates a sentence ; and the verse of 
twelve syllable is employed in those places which are specially stressed. He 
further adds that the Gathas are of strophic structure, with lines usually of 
7, 9, or 11 syllables, and that the Later Avesta is composed of groups of lines 
usually Octosyllabic, but in certain cases decasyllabic and dodecasyllabic. The 
verse accent in the Later Avesta is iambic. This argument is illustrated by 
a metrical analysis of Vendidad chapters XXII and III, Hadhdkht Nask II 
and the decasyllabic and dodecasyllabic verses of Ya§t Meher (yt. X). 

A true Ya$t, according to the views of Dr. Geldner, has a division into 
cantos with a fixed introduction and a refrain. Thus many Ya§ts contain a 
succession of heroes or others who worshipped the Yazata, asked a boon and 
got it or failed. This is described in set formulae, with no variation in intro- 
duction or refrain except for the name of the new worshipper. On this cri- 
terion Geldner rejects all the Ya?ts but eleven, viz Ya§ts Aban, Tir Gosh, 
Meher, Farvardin, Behram, Ram, Din, Ashi, Zamyat and the Larger Sraosha 
Ya§t (Yasna Ha LVII).^ According to his view, the above mentioned Ya§ts 
are older compositions and the rest are later. A critical study of the age 
of the Ya§ts is offered by Ernst Herzfeld in Archselogishe Mitteilungen Aus 
Iranr in which an attempt is made to separate early and later parts of the 
cdder Ya§ts. The system to be observed in the mythical chronology permits 
the conclusion that a fixed Heroogony existed before the composition of these 
Ya§ts. Ab^ Ya§t is composed in the time of Artaxerxes II. (404-358 b.c.). 
Farvardin Ya§t contains the catalogue of names and is distinguished by its 
mythological system, which gives the form of the legends in the period before 
the fourth century b.c. with Yima Khshaeta at the head of the list. Prof. 
Lommel agrees that the language in which the Ya^ts were written was no 
longer a spoken language : it was the language of the priests and therefore 
archaic forms that may occur are no justification for their antiquity. These 
may owe to the scholastic attainments of the writer, who had more minutely 
studied the Gathas and the older literature, and made good use of his scholar- 
ship. Still, in spite of this, Prof. Lommel would like to ascribe the date of 
composition of the Ya§ts to the latter end of Achaemenian Period.^ But Prof. 
Arthur Christensen has attempted to fix the date of their compositions a 
little more approximately in his monumental work “ Etudes sur le Zoroas- 
trisme de la Perse Antique.” The author fixes the date of the composition of 
the Ya^ts from what we may call internal-external evidence, from the view- 
point of style and diction, from parallel passages, from geographical data and 
from referaices to other known facts. He ascribes the Ya§t Meher, Farvardin 

1. Two ya§t3 were composed in honour of Sraosha : CMie is Sraosha ya^t 
Hadhokht and the other Sraosha ya§t Vadi i.e. the Greater Sraosha yagt. The 
latter is wrongly styled by the Avestan sdiolars Ya§t-i-si-shab or yagt of the three 
nights. Ervad Dhabhar reads “ Sarosh ya§t i sar shab ” and translates ** Sraosha 
ya§t (to be recited) at the beginning of the night.” I read the phrase ‘ Sros yagt 
der §ap ' and translate ” Long Sraosha ya§t of the night.” 

2. Page 125f. 

3. Die Ya^t*$ dee Awesta by Herman Lommel p. 186. • ^ 
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and Zamyat to a pre-Achaemenian period, or latest, contemporary with the 
Achaemenian, in spite of the mass of legends embodied in them which points 
unquestionably to a later development in Zoroastrian teaching. He takes the 
Mchcr Ya$t to be the oldest of the three. The eastern origin of the Ya?t 
Literature is evident from the geographical references occurring in the Meher 
Ya§t 13 and 14, wherein Mithra is said to review from the Mount Kara 
the Aryan settlements. I translate sec. 13 and 14 thus : ‘Who (i.e. Mithra), 
the celestial Yazata, foremost dimbeth Mount Haraiti (Alburz) in advance 
of the immortal, swift-horsed Sun ; who first bedecked with gold, grasps the 
beauteous lofty summits (and) from thence the Most beneficent (Mithra) 
surveys the whole Aryan home-land, where the valiant chiefs arrange their 
troops in-countless-numbers, where the high mountains, rich in pastures and 
water, increase nourishment for the cattle, where the deep lakes with vast 
waters stand, where the navigable broad rivers rush with-streaining-waves 
towards Ishkata and Pouruta, towards Mouru and Haroyu, towards Gava- 
Sughdha, and Khvairizam. 

The location of Ishkata and Pounita is not definitely identified, but 
Barth OLOMAE takes them as common names and translates “ crag and rock.”^ 
The other places are certain : Mouru is Margiana, the Merv Oasis ; Haroyu 
is Aria, Herat.® Gava is Sogdiana and Khvairizam is Chorasmia, the khiva 
Oasis. By Hara we are to understand here the Chaion of Paropamisos, Pamir. 
The Vendidad Ch. I mentions these and other eastern countries, but this 
chapter is written according to Andreas in the Parthian period, under Mithri- 
dates 1. The same Ya§t refers to Eastern and Western India, i.e., the territory 
on both the coasts of Indus, in § 104. The Zamyat Ya§t® belongs, as it were, 
to Seistan and its horizon does not extend to the West of Iran. The author 
thinks that a part of the Farvardin Ya§t refers to the legendary history of pre- 
Zoroastrian times and is older than Aban, Gosh, Ram, Ashi, and Zamyat Ya^ts. 
His criterion of the style of the Ya§t is this that the more ancient an Ya§t, 
the more therein predominates poetical or metrical form. There is another 
fact that speaks for its antiquity. The ethnical names occurring in it point 
to primitive times. In all there are 227 names whose Fravashis are invoked- 
As there are no names of later historical personages, the author concludes that 
the Farvardin Yagt is the most ancient writing of the Younger Avesta and 
seems to have been written in Eastern Iran. Prof. A. Christensen takes 
Ya§ts Aban, Tir, Behiam, Ram, Horn Yasht (Yasna Ha IX-XI) and Yasna 
LVII (the larger Sarosh Ya§t) to have been composed in the 4th Century B.C- 
in the Achaemenian times. Of these he, like Prof. Ernst Herzfeld, takes 
Aban Ya$t to have been written sometime after 404 b.c. in the reign of Arta- 


1. Vide Avesta, die keiligen Bucher der Par sen, von Fritz WOUPF. ; AJthan- 
isches Worterbuch 376, 900. 

3, Bartholomae takes it as an adj . to the preceding and translates 
** (Margav) belonging^ to Haraeva (Herat).” 

2. For further details, see my brochure on *‘The lAilosojAy of Zamyat 
Yadit” Bombay 1988. 
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xerxes (404-358 b.c,). He places the Gosh Ya§t, which speaks of an Yazata 
named Dravaspa in the first century a.c. Dravaspa is an uncommon name 
used in this Ya$t for Gosh. He refutes the theory of M. A, Stein about 
APOOACIIO of Indo-scythian coins, and connects it with Dravaspa, letter ‘ d * 
being changed to ‘T in East-Iranian dialects. This deity is mentioned on 
the coins of Kanishka (about 125-152 a.c.), a king of the Kushans who ruled 
on the frontiers of India. So, he places this Ya§t some time prior to the time 
of Kanishka, in the first century after Christ. The Ram Ya§t is recent, 
but it is older than Gosh-Drava'spa Ya?t. The Din is said to have been 
composed in the times of the Arsacides, Din Ya§t is the text dedicated to 
Cista and according to Prof. Hertel, Cista {^Cit to, Shine) is practically 
equivalent to ‘ Daena Mazdayasni?.’ He says that Chtd seems to be abbre- 
viated from dsti^ cista “ the illumination that has shone forth ”, hence “ light 
of understanding ” (obtained through the eyes) in mortals possessed-of- asa- 
the celestial Light, while Daena means ” light of understanding in general/' 
which becomes cista when it reaches the world. ^ In the Vendidad, the vigour 
of tlie style and the poetic spirit of the Ya§ts are not observed. It is only 
here and there that old fragments of religious poetry are seen. Prof. A. 
Christensen agrees with Prof. Andreas in taking the Vendidad to have 
been written in the times of the Parthian king Mithridates I. The list of 
countries, named in the First Fargard of the Vendidad, seems to be the countries 
in which Zoroastrianism was prevalent in the times of the Arsacides. Thus, 
the Vendidad seems to have been written in the early period of the rule of 
the Arsacides, i.e., in the 3rd century b.c. 

In fine, the author sets up the following chronological table about the 
date of the composition of the Ya^ts : — 


Ya§t Mihir 
Ya§t Farvardin 
Ya§t Zamyat 


\ Pre-Achsemenian or written in the time of the 
J early Achsemenians. 


Ya$t3 Aban, Ashi, 

Tir, Bdiram, 

Yasna 9-11 (Hdmyt) 
Yasna 57 (Sraosha Yt. 

Vadi) and 
Ram (§§6-37) 


Written in the times of the Ahaemenians, pro- 
bably in the 4th century B.c. 


Yasts (josh-Dravasp 
and Din 
and Vendidad 


I Composed during the time of Aiscides or 
I probably a little later. 


1. Obersetzung %md Erlduterung by J. Hbrtel. 



TWO MIDDLE INDO-ARYAN WORDS 
By 

S. M. KATRE, Poona. 

1 . 

In the Critical Pali Dictionary of Trenckner^ we find a brilliant sug- 
gestion for the etymolc^ of the PSli word ajfuT^ho (or ajjat^ho) as derived 
from an *adyu ( adya, cf. aparafju, sajiu)^-\-ahna]f, on the basis of Vedic 
idt {'tnm) dhnaf^. Traces of the P^i word are seen in Marathi and Kofi- 
kaaji ajiin. So far as I am aware, no satisfactory etymology has been 
suggested for the Prakrit work ei^him® which has been given as an adeia 
along with ettahe for Sanskrit idamm by the orthodox Prakrit gramma- 
rians.^ The normal form in Pk. for Sk. ldh{nlfn) is iyd{fjifh). But the 
Pk. word etihirh seems to contain within itself two elements iyd and a^i 
giving us an *iy-aj^hi'^ : *eiihi, the final anusvara being retained on the ana- 
logy of the form iyanim. This leads us automatically to the etymology of 
the other ddeia ettahe'^ as composed of two elements atra (Pk. ettha^ : 
*etta-, losing the aspiration due to dissimilation in the group) and *ahe (fox 
the loc. sg. of ahar/n. 


2, SAMAIsflRAYA 

In the Apabhraihia poem Karaka^dacariu'^ there occurs an interesting 
word the explanation of which, as given by the Editor in his glossary, does 
not seem to bring out the true import of the word. The circumstances are 
as follows. The mother of the hero Karakaodu, the queen Pomavai (Sk. 
Padmavati), being advised by the Khecara to leave her child in his care 


1. Revised, continued and edited by Dines Andersen and Helmer Smith, 
Q^penhagen 1924 ff., p. 44. 

2- <ff-dyK-. 

3. Pdia-sadda-mahat^^avo (PSM.) records iyar^him, eriham, et^hirit, h^hith, 
iyd^im and eydiaiim for Sk. iddnhn. Pischel, § 144 also mentions inhirh beside, 
erihifh. These forms are characteristic of Mahara§tri, for the MagadhT and Saura- 
seni forms are da^ti, and dai}im (cf. Hemacandra 8.4.277, Punigottama IX. 26, 
Prakftarupdvatdra 18.12, Laksmidhara 3.2.12, Maikand^ya 8.24 ; 9.52 ; RamaSanna 
rarkava^fia H 1.13), Pischel §§ 22. 144, 184, 348. 429. 

4 . This dde^a has been tau^t by He. 8.2.134, Lak^nddhara 1.3.103, Mk. 8.24, 
etc, 

5. The word actually ooqurs in the Thdu^mga 3, 3 according to PSM. 

6. Pischel, § 426 (p. 302) considers this as the locative of €ttar<,etd like 
take of the fentL base, used adverbially in Mahara§tii in the sense of ‘ now *. 

7. Karakaifd^ariu of Muni Kanakdntara, critically edited by Hiralal Jain, 
1934 [=Karanja Jain Series, vol. IV], with Introduction, Translation, Glossary, 
Indices, Notes and Appendices, 
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far the dne faffilmme of ev e t y coe’s feaiman, hands over the duld to him and 
in Older to overaxne the misery of separalioa from the ciiild and being 
with the wcxld, goes over to an elderly non and takes vtp the 
vovs of a lay diadple and finally beooroes a nun hersdf under the tutnship 
of the famous sage Saniahigutta (Sk. Samadhigopta). The passage in 
qnestioQ is as follows : 

Kar. 2.6.7-8. : 

Tfi dnlAhie wajji Pocnavay^ 

Samamayd ajjiyakamtiyabe 
Samaniyarabo ^^'aiaho kha^i gayae 
Acdiamtiye jama lai tava tahe 

tranglatffd the Editor as follows ; In the meanwhile, Padmavatl, affikt* 
ed in mind, went at the very moment to the town nearly. Residing there 
die took rdigious practices from an Arjikd (a Jain nun) wko was devoted 
ta peaceJ^ The word samamrayd is recorded in the ^ossaiy (p. 230 b) 
as iama-mrata “ devoted to peace In furthering this interpeetatkn the 
learned Editor quotes the corTesx>nding portkKi of the stoo' from Sabha- 
candia's veisioa in Sanskrit (p. 261) : 

Atha PSadmavati khinnd Gandharlm ksantikdm ksamam 
Ksa^t a khedato dakga sisraya sokha-siddhaye ‘j’SS ) 

Tatha Padma ja^ma^ supadmabha Jinalayam 
Nissahiti padam proc\-a nanSma ca Jinakrtit o4 
Sgrn^Aiguf^fg-nainanam miirim gupti-trayatmatem 
Tri-ratiia-ianji:am ramv-am sa vavande vidamvara ; 55 I (Canto II) 

There is nothing in this Sanskrit version to suggest that Ap- samatmaya is 
tile equivalent of Sk. sema-niraid^ or devoted to sama or peace The 
k^antikd and ksamd at once suggest on the other hand the SkL wmds 
kfoma- m* irama. The first could easily replace the Editors soma- with- 
out any diange of meaning. The second word on the other hand does not 
fit in the coct^xiund kemc-mrata “ devoted to fatigue, exerting hereelf 
gireatiy” in the sense giv-en above. But under the peculiar dicumstanoes 
Sie word ajjiya-kantiyche seens identical with the Sk. k^fikd, Ap. kantiyd 
(with kies of aspiiztkjn or possible Tnislecdon for kJumtiya). In this case 
the word iama-mrata 6oe& not appear to be quite adequate to describe the 
nun, althou^ the word ajjiyd has been tran^ated by the Editor as a Jain 
non. He has also skipped over the word kantiyd in his trandatkm. We 
have two possibilities here : { a) esthec the reading ^Kmld be ^iiya4AmUi- 


1. Uns word occur? in the Kuliummata of r^modaiagnpta (KavyamaBu 
guccha III, p. 54] , verse 248 : 

^mkkrdmtmmknmid mpi saikanmoeydyaii apl saavesii, \ 

s n i api iy d ^ e m a n ii iamamiaimk || 
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ydhe “towards the nun K§&ntika (the pacified, patient) ” or (&) it should 
mean arfita-kdnti “or^ who has won renown, fame, lustre, etc.” In the 
absence of variant readings in the MSS utilised by the Editor it seems 
better to adopt the second alternative. We then get the form sanui^rayd 
as definitely indicating a “nun or lady disciple”. This leads us to the in- 
teresting words sramana-y sraynarj^ikd, sramaneraka-, etc. which have lead to 
B^i sdmat^era, sdmanerl and sdmanerd meaning a novice. With the suffix 
-ira, -era, etc. from smmof^a we get the possible wr-form of Ap. sanut^irayd 
as *iTamarjieTakd. If this etymology is acceptable it will prove an interest- 
ing survival of a word generally current in! Buddhist Sk. and Pali literatures 
in a later ApabhramSa worfc of the Jaina school of thought The translaticm 
of the passage in this event would be : 

“ Pzidmavati, being troubled in mind, proceeded immediately to the 
neighbouring town, and while she remained there observing the vow of yama 
in the presence of the nun who had attained to great lustre (i.e. fame), 
there. ” 



INHABITANTS OF THE COUNTRY AROUND RAVANA’S 
LANKA IN AMARKANTAK. 

By 

M. V. KIBE, Indore, 

In a paper of mine read before the XVII International Congress of 
■Orientalists held at Oxford in 1927 (referred to in its report as published in. 
the Indian Historical Quarterly^ Calcutta, Vol. IV No. 4, December 1928) 
and in another one read before the XIX Session of the same Congress held 
at Roma (published in Atti Del XIX Congresso Internaziavale degli Orientan 
Usti, RcMna 23-29, Sellimbre 1938 XIII, pp. 361-375) I have given evidence 
from Valmiki's Rdmdyana that Ravaiia’s Lanka was not located at or beyond 
the Southern end of India, but was situated on a peak in Central India. The 
late Prof. H. Jacobi wrote to me to say that it was more plausible than his 
theory according to which he located it in Assam. In the present paper I 
diall describe the inhabitants residing in this territory. 

In the pleateau adjoining the peek in the Amarkantak, on which Laijka 
was situated, there resides a tribe known as (Jonds, Gous or Guds. There are 
(1) Ravana (2) Wanar, (3) Raghu and (4) Komar (Kuvar, sons of the 
above vanshis). Not only are the names significant but the last tribe seems 
to represent those who are the descendants of the soldiers of Rama and RILvzu^^ 
There is a difference between the culture and customs of these tribes. All of 
them have now become agriculturists. 

They have however, retained some old customs. Among their Gods is an 
heroic figure riding a horse. It tallies with the description of a general of 
Ravai^a given in Rdmdyana (6-59-18) It runs thus : — 

He rode a horse glittering with gold like the sun. 

In the map appended to this, are mentioned places according to the direc- 
tions given in the Valmiki Rdmdyana, irrespective of the fact whether those 
places are to be traced as the sites at present as marked therein or not. Lately 
a remarkable confirmation has been found of the identification of the site of 
Sutik§na Ai§rania. Such a place really exists at present and is now lying in 
the Parma State territory. If proper geographical search is made it may 
lead to the identification of other places too. Even now a visit to these parts 
gives reality to the descriptirm in the Rdmdyana. 

The late Rai Bahadur Dr. Heralal of Katni drew my attentirni to the 
following extract from “ Naga Tribes of Manipur ” by Mr. T. C. Hudson. He 
describes the costume of a Naga warrior thus ; — “ The cane helmet which is 
sometimes covered with tiger or leopard skin bears a brass disc in front and 
then crescents of buffalo horn, topped with red hair, are fastened to it in 
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front. This looks like a pair of horns which it may be intended to imitate. 
The most curious ornament on these occasions is the candal appendage with 
its curve upwards — Is this indeed a tail ? ’* At any rate the above descrip- 
tion tallies with the appearance of Hanuman and others as described in the 
Ramaycaya, as far as, at any rate the tail is concerned, and therefore, I am of 
the opinion that the ten heads or mouths of Ravaoa, as well as the tails of so- 
called monkeys in Rama’s Army were ornaments and not natural growth. 
However tales of the tails of human beings have been authenticated in *‘La 
Pate Glycerine-Kaoline ” by Dr. H. Galmier of the Faculty of Medicine. 
Two photographs of men having such tails have been published. I appaid 
them herewith. 

In support of my theory that Lahlm was located on a peak of the Amar- 
kant^ in Central India, I have been ^tirely relying on Valn^’s Ramayojya, 
but as a perusal of journals of learned societies will show, evidence in support 
of it is being discovered from Pur&oas also. 



A SAKA NAME OF MA2AR-TAGH 


By 

STEN KONOW, Oslo. 

In one of his important papers about Tibetan Docum^ts conceming 
Chinese Turkestan, Professor Thomas has^ dealt with the local name Sih- 
fein and rfiown that it was almost certainly ‘ the proper name of ttie settle- 
meat at Mazar-T^gh.* According to Sir Aurel Stein^ Maz^ Tagh literally 
means * Hill of the sacred shrine and the place ‘ must have already possessed 
its sanctuary in Buddhist times \ 

Professor Thomas draws attention to the existence of a short legend in 
Khotanese Saka in the Tibetan document M. TSgh. 0483 : gara vi ce Ysama- 
guttre ttye ra ifa haur-aninai ‘ is to be given to the Ysinagotra which (or 
who) is on the hill and he explains the last syllable of the name 
as Chinese shan ‘ a hill corresponding to Saka gard. Sifi-4an, he says, is 
perhaps a corruption of some native name. Now we read in the Goirhga- 
Vyakarapa^ ; * and at that time blessed Tathagata-images from other and 
other lands, arrived in this land, will guard the land’s borders. . . In the 
northern quarter, in a land called Sen-ze, a Tathagata-image named Sen-^ 
risen from the nether world, will guard the land’s borders’. According to 
Professor Thomas ‘ the Tibetan Sin-ian represents, therefore, an accomoda- 
tion to their speech of 

If he is right, as I think he is, it is tempting to draw the inference that 
the word gara in the Khotanese Saka legend is to be explained as the name 
of Mazar-T3gh, as a short name for * Image Hill ’, and translate ‘ Hill ’ and 
not ’hfll’. 

So far as I can see we actually find the word used as a proper name in 
a document from Mazar-Tagh, No. bii OOfiS.* It is written in cursive 
Bnahmi, and it is incomplete, stopping in the middle of a word in the ban- 
ning of the sixth line The text is metric. In the transliteration whidi follows 
I shall not take notice of minor details such as the occz^otial writing of the 
anusvara almost like an t. 

Q §iri ye ttaipma khu $1 bhadrrakalpl mista 

mi^di g 3 ^(a)stfi mari yzaiptha nate Vi^akirta pufiarp prrabhavina || 1 || 

subhik^i mari paipfie hima miipdi hlyaujsi pufiaujsa 

ttSguttyau hva§tyau pStd ci ttu Hvaip fcsiri kaidi 1 1 2 || 


1. fRAS, 1930, pp. 79 ff. 

2- Serindia, ff. 1285, 1287. 

3. Thomas, Tibetan Hierary texts and documents concerning Chinese Turktstaitt 
London 1935, p. 24. 

4. SermJtti, Plate CLL 
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fc?asaiTimI §taip tsve ksuipiji panatai gaurivi mista 
parvalaip pajsaip prracaina ha dharma ahari kerpjja | | 3 | | 
si miva ^adajsi briya namarpdnye gari vina§ta 
a^aiya dva si ttu fc^a rrahaji lastarp ma^e I I 4 I I 

sy Cr 

k§Iri aysdarrji parracaina haspisyara a vaipfla 
6a sail 6iri apva^ti khu vyachiqidi harbaisi pile 1 1 5 | | 
upakarairuji ciburairi ^taka karani harb^urp va§ti 
hajasau (i.e. haipjsaunde) 

‘When (there came) then such a good time as this great one of the 
Bhadrakalpa, his gracious majesty took birth here, Vijayakirti, through the 
force of merits. 1. 

Abundance here with everything, through the merits belonging to the 
king, and again through such principles who are bethought of the Khotan 
realm. 2. 

His sixteenth regnal year now went along, great reverence arose with 
him, with regard to the worship of the guardian gods, for the sake of dharma 
nourishment. 3. 

He then, in faith and attachment, invited to the Hill two monks, he 
at this time, beginning from the month Rr^aja (the last winter month). 4. 

‘ For the sake of the caretaking of the realm, they should exert them- 
selves here in the temple, for one year, well and without fear, so that they 
remove all troubles 5. 

As many requisites as were procurable for them, all kinds of means for 
their sake he brought together thither.' 

There cannot, I think, be any doubt that gari is here the name of a 
locality, in which there was a vdna, a settlemtent or a temple, and I think 
we may see in this gari the Khotanese Saka designation of Ma£r-T&£^ 
probably in the ei^th century aj). 



THE FLYING (QUIVERING) FLAME IN THE 
DECORATIONS OF THE FAR EAST 

By 

H. MARCHAL, Paris. 

These notes are written after a series of detailed observations in the 
cx)urse of a mission in the Far East. The human figure and the animal 
occupy a very important place in Far Eastern decorations. One sees them 
mixed up in the volute of ornaments, a symbol of the fusion of the creatures 
in this universe and of the transformations which are explained by the theory 
of metempsychosis. The vegetable kingdom transforming itself into the animal 
one is a motif frequently noticed as much in Cambodia as in Annam or in 
the islands of Oceania. 

But it also happens that things, objects and elements are equally com- 
bined with the decoration, be it in painting or in sculpture. The very im- 
portant solution which the Chinese have given to stylicised clouds in their 
decorations is well known. I shall give here another example of motif 
lent to an element, the flying flame which accompanies mythological scenes 
sculptured on the bas-reliefs or painted in frescoes upon the walls of temples 
at Bali, in Java, in Burma and in Cambodia. 

These flames, chiefly in Bali and in Java, have a magical character and 
represent under a plastic form the energy and the spiritual power whidi 
emanate from certain beings, Gods, Heroes or Priests. This ornament which 
affects at times quite varied forms symbolises the occult power which tlic 
personages possess in them ; it gives an external manifestation, it materialises 
this power under a concrete and visible form. 

The most ordinary and the simplest form is generally a flame, elongated 
and pointed at one extremity, lightly undulated and rolled up in spiral at 
its lower end (fig. 4). 

In the island of Bali this motif intervenes very frequently in modem 
decorations and it affects the most bizarre and the most varied forms. This 
conforms with the character of the Balinese who, in spite of the contact re- 
ceived by them with Hindu civilization, are an essentially Animist people. 
These peoi^e have preserved yet very vividly the souvenir of ancient cultures 
which spread from Oceania right up to the Asiatic continoit and over it 
Of this culture we still notice in our time the traces in certain tribes of Indo- 
China. We know that the very first inhabitants of this latter country were 
of Malayo-Polynesian race ; the manners, customs and arts of Annamites and 
Cambodians still afford evidence of the traces of this ancient civilizati<xi 
upon which have been grafted a Chinese civilization in the North of Indo- 
China and the Hindu civilization in the South. 
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These Chinese and Hindu contacts coincide with the appearance in his- 
tory of Annamite and Cambodian or Khmer kingdoms. 

It appears that the motif of the flying magical flame is a reminder 
of these primitive civilizations where the forces of Nature intervene to play 
a r61e in mythology. 

Looking at the matter from a purely decorative and plastic view-point 
I sliall give some examples of the form which this flying flame has taken in 
Far Eastern countries which received a Hindu influence. 

It was at Bali, as has been mentioned above, that this motif was inter- 
preted with the greatest fantasy and imagination. The Balinese decorator 
knows how to transform the different motifs which he uses for ornamenting 
the walls of his “PURAS (temples) ” with a veritably surprising energy. 
The fantastic and at times demoniacal character of the Balinese decoration 
inspires belief in spirits and occult iK)wers which is the foundation of the re- 
ligion of these people. 

The flame is very often represented at Bali by one or more pointed 
tongues and it is under tliis form that one can see it symbolising the terrible 
power of the Goddess RANGDA who upon her long tongue bends down 
right up to the ground, or is seen coming out of the gullets of the dragons- 
Nagas, as for example in the decoration at Pura Taman at I^ing Kung. 

It was also at Khing Kung that I took the motif (No. 1) on a panel 
of a door sculptured in wood. Here the flames rest upon a kind of support- 
ing arch. Other isolated flames fly up from all sides round the personages 
represented on this panel. 

At Pura Agong at Ubud I took the motif (No. 2) which is a reminder 
of the motif much appreciated by the Balinese, “ The Karang Bontulu ”, 
the eye pictured above a jaw bone, synthesis of the head of Boma which 
is the equivalent of the Kala or Kirtimukha of India. The panel upon 
which this motif occurs represents an episode from a mythological scene, 
a battle in which magical powers intervene. 

The flying flame in fig. No. 3 is also supported by an arch. This flame 
surmounts a picture of the terrible Goddess RANGDA upon a bas-relief in 
Pura Desa at Kapal. 

Sometimes there occurs a compromise between the flower and the flame 
in these magical signs which symbolise the occult power of the personages 
represented. Such is the flower flame (No. 4) taken from one of the stones 
sculptured in Pura Pusering Djagat at Pedjeng. 

The flying flame is sometimes deeply indented and takes the decorative 
form of a bough or a cross, as is seen on one of the panels decorating 
the walls of the Pura of Den Pasar where the personages are rQ)resented 
in the forms of little figures of Waj^g. 

Upon an ancient Balinese painting exhibited at the museum at Sono 
Boedooj in Djoka Karta, I noticed the flying flame (No. 6) which has 
very precisely the form of a flower. This form reminds one of what cme 
sees upon the Khmer bas-relief (No. 11.) of th? period of Angkor, 
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One can notice at Java that it is particularly in the oriental portions 
of the island that the motif of the flying flame is observable, interpreted 
with the greatest fantasy. In certain monuments the bas-reliefs are very 
evidently inspired by the Wayang figures ; for example at TJANDI TOEM- 
PANG (or Tjandi Doagj) the form of the magic flames which accompany 
the scenes represented is a curious compromise between the undulating band 
very frequent in the architectural decorations of Java, the chiselled doud 
and the flame properly so called (No. 7). 

The temple of Panataran shows also the bas-reliefs of the Wayang type 
where forces of Nature emanating from the figures are very singularly sil- 
houtted in the form of clouds, animals or of monsters ; one of these motifs 
(No. 8) evokes a fantastic being with the form slightly like an evil genius and 
with a head showing a parrot’s beak. 

In Burma the walls of Upali Thein at Pagan are decorated with frescoes 
where ones sees, above a Buddhistic personage, the flame which escapes in 
a sort of flower. 

In the interior of another temple in Pagan the flying flames round the 
figure of a monk in a standing position again show their character of point- 
ed tongues of fire. 

In Cambodia the Khmer decoration shows in bas-reliefs sculptured on 
the monuments during the Angkor period the flying flames stylised in the 
form of flowers elongated by a kind of wing. An example of this can be 
seen on the portico of the temple of Chau Say Tevada in the East side of 
the town of Angkor Thom (No. 11 ). 

The transformation, in Cambodia, of flame into flower is particularly 
visible in the scenes from Buddha’s life ; one ou^t to see doubtless in this 
a reminder of the showers of flowers falling from the Heavens mentioned 
in the sacred Buddhist Texts. 

It appeared of interest to me to present in these notes some aspects which 
this symbolic motif represents in the iconography of the Far East. 

It is curious to observe that the magical flame is nK)st frequently re- 
placed in China by the motif of the cloud which symbolises the element 
ocmtrary to water. 
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1. Modem Balinese decoration. 

2. Modem Balinese decoration. 

3. Modem Balinese decoration. 

4. Modem Balinese decoration. 

5. Modem Balinese decoration. 

6. Ancient Balinese decoration. 

7. Ancient Javanese decoration. 

8. Andent Javanese decoration. 

9. Andent Burman decoration. 

10. Andent Bunnan decoration. 

11. Andent Khmer decoration. 





VAMADEVA, AN EARLY KALACURI KING 

By 

V. V. MIRASHI, Nagpur. 

Several inscriptions of the Kalacuris of Tripuri state that the reigning king 
meditated on the feet of the Paramabhaftaraka Maharajadhiraja Pararne^- 
vara the illustrious Vamadeva.^ In the records^ of some feudatory princes 
of KarkaredI (modem Kakreri in the Rewa State) also, the same statement 
occurs in the description of the contemporary Kalacuri Emperor, with CKily 
this difference that one more epithet viz. Paramamahesvara is applied to Va- 
madeva. The statement is again, repeated in connection with the Candella king 
Trailokyavarman in the Rewa plates^ of his feudatory Kum^palavarman. 
Judging from other records the expression pddanudhydta should ordinarily 
indicate immediate succession as that of a son to his father or of one brother 
to another. But V^adeva could not plainly have been the immediate pre- 
decessor of all these kings. A similar difficulty had presented itself in con- 
nection with some Valabhi records which mentioned that certain kings medi- 
tated on the feet of the Paramabhattaraka Maharajadhiraja Parame^vara the 
illustrious Bappa, but Dr. Fleet, who noticed a similar expression in the 
records of some other dynasties also, solved it satisfactorily by taking the 
statement to mean that these kings meditated on the feet of their father.^ 
Such an explanation is impossible in the present case, as Vamadeva does not 
denote the sense of any relative, but is apparently a proper name. Scholars 
have, therefore, offered several explanations of the expression Vamadeva- 
pddanudhydta. It is intended to examine them ir the present article and to 
offer a better explanation if possible. 

(1) In translating the Khairha plates'* of Yasahkarpa Rai Bahadur 
Hiralal took Vamadeva to be a name of 5iva. Most of the Kalacuri 
princes were devotees of Siva. The expression V dmadeva-pddonudhydta 
could, therefore, have been used in this sense to describe them. But in all 
these records Vamadeva is mentioned with the paramount titles Paramabhatt- 
araka, Maharajadhiraja and Paramesvara, which are not known to have 
been used elsewhere in connection with the names of gods. Besides, all these 
records describe the reigning king as paramamahesvara, ‘ a devout worshipper 

1. Dr. Kielhorn has shown that the expresrion ParamabhattarakOrMahardid- 
dhiTdja-Paramesvara-sri-Vdmadeva-pdddnudhydta occurs in connection with five 
Kalacuri kings, viz., Karnaj Ya^bkanja Narasiihha, Jayasiihha and Vijayasiihha, 
£/.. II, 298. 

2. M., XVII, 224 f. 

3. Ibid., XVII, 230 f. 

4. Bappa (Bap in Marathi) means father. See Corpus Inscriptionum Indi- 
carum III, 186 f. 

5. EL, XII, 216. 
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of Maheivara (Siva)/ which would thus be superfluous. Again, as already 
stated, Vamadeva himself is called paramamdheiavra in the records of the 
Kakreri princes, which clearly shows that Vamadeva was a devotee of Siva 
and not identical with Siva liimself. 

(2) Dr. Barnett suggests that "these princes, who are called Vama- 
deva, were perhaps so noted for their devotion to that deity that in the reign 
of their successors they were considered to have become a part of that god 
himself.”^ This would in a way explain the use of paramount titles as well 
as the epithet paramamdhesvara in connection with the name of Vamadeva, 
but it is doubtful if such a belief was current at the time. Besides, it is un- 
likely that all these princes were so fervent devotees of §iva tliat they came 
to be identified with that god immediately after their death. There is cer- 
tainly nothing to warrant it in the eulogistic portions of their successors' 
grants. 

(3) It has been recently suggested that Vamadeva was the name of a 
Saiva ascetic. While editing the Malkapuram stone pillar inscription* of 
Rudradeva (Rudramba), Mr. J. Ramayya Pantulu first put forward the 
conjecture that Vamadeva was identical with the 6aiva pontiff Vama&imbhu 
mentioned in that record. This inscription, which is dated &ka 1183 (a.d. 
1261-62) says that VamaSambhu's feet were caressed by the garlands on the 
heads of kings and that even now (ady-dpi) the Kalacuri kings are honoured 
for worshipping his feet.^ This Vama^ambhu was tlie second in spiritual 
descent from Sadbhava-^Sambhu, the founder of the Gojaki math in 
the Ptahala country, who obtained the gift of three lakhs of villages 
from the Kalacuri king Yuvarajadeva.^ Dr. D. C. Sircar, who has recently 
written on the subject,*^ identifies this Yuvarajadeva with Yuvarajadeva I- 
K^diravar^a, who is known from other records® also to have invited other 
Saiva ascetics to his country and to have made munificent gifts to them. He 
places Vama^ambhu in the middle of the eleventh century a.d. As the first 
record in which the expression Vmnadeva-pdddnudhyata occurs is the Benares 
grant of Karna, who came to the throne in a.d. 1041, Dr. D. C. Sircar corro- 
borates Mr. Pantulu's view that Vamadeva was identical with the Saiva 
pontiff Vama§ambhu. The description in the Malkapuram inscriptimi that 
even then (i.e, in the thirteenth century a.d.) the feet of Vama^mbhu were 
worshipjped by Kalacuri kings squares with the fact that the expression 
Vdmadeva-pdddnudhydta occurs in all records of the Kalacuris of Tripuri 
from Karpa onwards. 


1. H. C Ray — The Dynastic History oj Northern India^ II, 776. 

2. JAHRS. IV, 152. 

4. JAHRS. IV, 157. 

5. IHQ., XIV, 96 f. 

6. El, XXI, 148, XXn, 128. 
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The similarity in the names Vamadeva and Vama4ambhu is certainly tem- 
pting and the latter may have been a contemporary of the Kalacuri Kanja.^ 
The use of the paramount titles Paramabhattaraka, Maharajadhiiaja and 
Parame^vara in ccMinection with Vamadeva is, however, difficult to explain. 
Dr. Sircar has, of course, shown^ that spiritual teachers were called 
Bhattarakas and Mah^hattarakas and he thinks that as Vamadeva was 
the lord of three lakhs of villages, he may have been given the titles Maha- 
rajodhiiaja and Parame§vara. Besides, Vamadeva's disciple, the Kalacuri 
king, who assumed these imperial titles, could not have used lesser ones in 
naming his gum. It is, however, undeniable that we have not till now come 
across a single instance of the use of these titles in connection with the name 
of a spiritual teadier. 

An insuperable objection to this identification is that a similar state- 
ment has been discovered in a record which dates much earlier than the time 
of the Kalacuri Emperor Kanja. At Saugor, the chief town of the Saugor 
District of the Central Provinces, a number of sculptures were collected from 
the neighbouring places many years ago and built up into small imitation 
kio^ in the garden of the military mess-house^. One of these sculptures 
has a much defaced inscription at the top. It is incised on a slab of red 
sandstone. In the panel below, ^ the principal figures are those of a man 
who has folded his hands in salutation and a woman probably his wife 
who has placed her right hand on the head of a small female figure obviously 
their daughter, who also stands with folded hands. Behind the male figure 
appears a horse and behind the latter another male figure, apparoitly a 
groom, holding the reigns of the horse. 

This inscription^ is incised in the proto-Nagarl characters of about the 
middle of the eighth century a.d. They resemble those of the stone-pillar 
inscription® of Sankaragaija at Choti-Deori which lies about a hundred 
miles to the east. The lower portion of the inscription is much defaced by 


1. This would however be improbable if Yuvarajadeva, who made the muni- 

ficent gift to SadbhavaSambhu is identified with Yuvarajadeva I — Keyuravar ^ ; 
for the latter flounced in circa A.D. 915-40, as he was the father-in-law of 

Amoghavar^a III, (a.d. 937). The period of a century would thus be covered by 

only two generations of Saiva ascetics viz. Somasambhu and VamaSambhu, even 
if we suppose that the latter was a very old man at the beginning of Karpa’s ragn 
(AJ>. 1041). If Yuvarajadeva was the second prince of that name, who flourished 
in the last quarter of the tenth century, the id^tificaton of Vamadeva and VSma- 
gambhu would appear more probable. 

2. IHQ., XIV, 99 f. 

3. Saugor District Gazetteer, p. 257. 

4. See the photograph reproduced here. 

5. This inscription was listed by R, B. Hiralal in the first edition of his 

Inscriptions in C.P. and Berar, but he gave no account of it then. In the second 

edition of the work (p. 49) he calls it the oldest Kalacuri record and refers it to 
the ninth century aj>, 

6. Cunningham's ASJ?. XXI, plate XXVm. 
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exposure to weather, but what remains of it is sufficient to show that its 
object was to record some religious work done by a woman, probably repre- 
sented by the small female figure in the panel below, for the religious merit 
and fame of her father and mother. The first two lines of the inscription 
which are better preserved refer to the increasingly glorious reign of the 
Paramabhattaraka Mahaiajadhiraja Parmesvara, the illustrious Safika- 
ragaijadeva, who meditated on the feet of the Parambhattaraka 
Maharajadhiraja Paramelvara, the illustrious Vamarajadeva.^ This 
Safikaraganadeva was evidently identical with the homonymous prince men- 
tioned in the Choti-Deori inscription. Mr. R. D. Banerji- identified the 
latter with his namesake, mentioned in KaritalaJ stone inscription of Laksh- 
maijaraja, who probably flourished in the second half of the tenth century 
A.D., but the identification is disproved by the palaeography of the two re- 
cords. The Saugor and Choti-Deori records cannot certainly be as late as 
the tenth century a.d. I would refer them to the middle of the eighth cen- 
tury A.D. on the evidence of palaeography.^ This -Safikaragaiia must there- 
fore have flourished much earlier than Kokalla I (circa a.d. 850-75) the 
first king of the Kalacuri dynasty of Tripuri so far known from published 
records.^ 

As stated above this iSafikaragana meditated on the feet of Vamarajadeva 
who is mentioned in the record with imperial titles. The name Vamaiaja- 
deva clearly shows that he was a king and not a spiritual teacher. In any 
case, as he seems to have lived nearly three centuries earlier than Vamai&unbhu, 
he cannot be identified with the Saiva pontiff. In a subsequent record the 
name Vamarajadeva was probably contracted into V^adeva which seems 
to have been copied in all later records. 

When did this Vamaraja flourish ? Though the Saugor inscription states 
that ^ankaragapa meditated on his feet it would be rash to assert that he 


1 . 

Rai Bahadur Hiralal doubtfully read the name of the reigning king as Vagharaja. 
(See his Inscriptions in C. P. and Berar, second ed. p. 49.) My personal examination 
of the record in situ has convinced me that the name is undoubtedly Vamarajadeva. 

2. The Haihayas of Tripuri and their Monuments {Mem, A. S. I, No. 23), 
p. 13. Rai Bahadur Hiralal identified him with Sankaragana, the son of Kc^calla I 
and placed him in the ninth century a.d. See his Inscriptions in C. P. and Berar 
(Second Ed.) p. 38. 

3. The Saugor inscription is too much defaced to be lithographed ; but, as R. 
B. Hiralal has remariced its characters are siinilar to those of the Choti-Deori ins- 


cription, for a lithograi^ of which see Cunningham’s ASR. XXI, plate XXVIII. 
The forms of d, r, and p in that record show that it is not later than the middle 
of the eighth century a.d. 

4. The name of another Kalacuri king Lak$manaraja, who also flotiridzed 
before Kokalla I is found in a recently discovered inscription from Karitalai which 
I am editing in the EL ^ . 
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exposure to weather, but what remains of it is sufficiait to ^ow that its 
object was to record some religious work done by a woman, probably repre- 
sented by the small female figure in the panel below, for the religious merit 
and fame of her father and mother. The first two lines of the inscription 
which are better preserved refer to the increasingly glorious reign of the 
Paramabhattaraka Mahamjadhiraja Parmesvara, the illustrious Safika- 
ragaoadeva, who meditated on the feet of the Parambhattaraka 
Maharajadhiraja Paramesvara, the illustrious Vamarajadeva.^ This 
Safikaragapadeva was evidently identical with the homonymous prince men- 
tioned in the Choti-Deori inscription. Mr. R. D. BanerjP identified the 
latter with his namesake, mentioned in Karitalai stone inscription of Laksh- 
maoamja, who probably flourished in the second half of the tenth century 
A.D„ but the identification is disproved by the palaeography of the two re- 
cords. The Saugor and Choti-Deori records cannot certainly be as late as 
the tenth century a.d. I would refer them to the middle of the eighth cen- 
tury A.D. on the evidence of palaeography.^ This Sankaragaa^ must there- 
fore have flourished much earlier than Kokalla I (circa a.d. 850-75) the 
first king of the Kalacuri dynasty of Tripuii so far known from publidied 
records.* 

As stated above this 5ankaragana meditated on the feet of Vamarajadeva 
who is mentioned in the record with imperial titles. The name Vamaraja- 
deva clearly shows that he was a king and not a spiritual teacher. In any 
case, as he seems to have lived nearly three centuries earlier than Vamafeunbhu, 
he caimot be identified with the Saiva pontiff. In a subsequent record the 
name Vamarajadeva was probably contracted into V^adeva which seems 
to have been copied in all later records. 

When did this Vamaraja flourish ? Though the Saugor inscription states 
that Sankaragai]^ meditated on his feet it would be rash to assert that he 


1 . 

Rai Bahadur Hiralal doubtfully read the name of the reigning king as Vagharaja. 
(See his Inscriptions in C. P. and Berar, second ed. p. 49.) My personal examination 
of the record in situ has convinced me that the name is undoubtedly Vaxuaiajadeva. 

2. The Haihayas of Tripurt and their Monuments (Mem. A. S. L No, 23), 
p. 13. Rai Bahadur Hiralal identified him with Sahkaragaija, the son of Kokalla I 
and placed him in the ninth century a.d. See his Inscriptions in C. P. and Berar 
(Secmd Ed.) p. 38. 

3. The Saugor inscription is too much defaced to be lithographed ; but, as R. 
B. Hiralal has remarked its characters are similar to those of the Choti-Deori ins- 
cription, for a lithograi^ of which see Cunningham’s ASR, XXI, plate XXVIII. 
The forms of d, r, and p in that record show that it is not later than the middle 
of the eighth century a.d. 

4. The name of another Kalacuri king Laksmauaraja, ^o also flourished 
before Kdcalla I is found in a recently discovered inscription from Karitalai ^diidi 
I am editing in the EL 
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was his immediate predecessor ; for we find the expres^on Vamadeva-pad- 
anudkyata rQ>eated in connection with as many as five other kings. The 
history of pshala or modem Baghelkhand after the overthrow of the Ucca- 
kalpa and Parivrajaka Maharajas is enveloped in obscurity. Towards the 
dose of the sixth and in the beginning of the seventh century a.d. the 
Kalacuris were ruling over an extensive empire comprising Malwa, Gujerat, 
Konkan and Mahara§tra from their capital Mahi§mati. After the defeat of 
Buddharaja by Pulakesin II they seem to have remained some time in 
obscurity for we have no information about the successors of Buddharaja, 
As the Calukyas and thereafter the Ra§trakutas were supreme in the south 
from the seventh century onwards, the Kalacuris seem to have turned their 
attention to the north and established themselves in the C^ala country 
with the ancient city Tripuri for their capital. V:^araja appears to be the 
founder of this northern Kalacuri power. He may be placed in the begin- 
ning of the eighth century a.d. His kingdom was apparently sufficiently 
large to entitle him to assume the aforementioned paramount titles. As the 
founder of the northern Kalacuri empire he seems to have been held in 
great veneration by all his successors who ruled at Tripuri and so we find 
it stated in almost all subsequent records that they meditated on his feet. 

Vamadeva was not an ancestor of the Candellas. It may, therefore, be 
asked how his name is mentioned in connection with the Candella prince 
Trailokyavannan in a record of his feudatory Kumarapalavarman of Kar- 
karedi ? The ancestors of Kum^ap^avarman were feudatories of the Kala- 
curis. Two of their records, which have been puWished, naturally contain 
the expression Vdmadeva-pdddnudhydta in connection with the name of 
their suzerain. The draftsman, who wrote the aforementioned grant of Kuma- 
rapalavarman has blindly copied the expression from the earlier records of 
the family and used it to describe the Candella suzerain. It may be noted 
that he has done the same in regard to the title Trikalingddhipati also, which 
is not met with in the records of the Candellas themselves. 


1. They seem to have tried to rehabilitate themselves during the r^gn of the 
Calukya Vinayaditya but the attempt was not attended by success and they were 
reduced to the same state of servitude as the A]uvasi, Hanggii and others who had 
already become the hereditary servants of the Calukyas. 7A, VI, 91 ; VII, 3tXk . 



GOD IN DVAITA VEDANTA 


By 

P. NAGARAJA RAO, Madras. 

Sadagaznaika vijneyam 
Samatlta Kgaraky^ram 
Narayaijain sada vande 
Nirdo9ase§asadguijam ” 

Vi^ftutativaniiyjuiya (V.l) 

Reality is classified by Sri Madhva into two distinct categories, the 
dependent and the independent. Lord Vi^nu is the independent and central 
category in Dvaita Vedanta. The God of Dvaita Vedanta is Lord Vi^u. 
God is conceived as a supreme and perfect individual. He is not a mere 
negation, nor a perfected edition of the human being. He is the abode of 
infinite number of infinite auspicious attributes. The term Brahman means 
the perfect individual. Sri Madhva, in his classical and terse commentary 
OTi the Vedanta Sutras, points out conclusively that all the terms used in 
human and social intercourse primarily connote and denote Lord VisQu. 
This is the grand harmonisation {sammvaya) effected in the first chapter 
of the Vedanta Sutras. 

The establishment of the central category is not through bare logic. It 
is the central purport of the scriptures. Madhva does not credit all that is 
said in the scriptures nor all scriptures as auhoritative. The purportful 
scripture alone is relied upon.^ The mere inference is rated as of no use. 
Following the strict laws of interpretation Madhva has pointed out that 
the central category referred to in the scriptures is Lord Vispu and not the 
attributeless Absolute of the Advaitin. The very second sutra of Badara- 
yajja characterises the central reality as the creator, sustainer, destroyer, 
.bestower of knowledge, liberator, etc. of the universe. The third sutra 
points out that we can cognize this central reality only through the study 
of the Sastras. With robust independence of thought, sound logic, and co- 
gent array of quotations in support of his views from the scriptures Sri 
Madhva has effected a textual synthesis and has worked out a perfect meta- 
physical system with Lord Vi§nu as the central reality. 

The Lord is conceived as the efficient cause of the universe and not as 
its material cause. The conception of the Lord as the material cause would 
lead us to the absurd conclusion that he is transformed every moment The 
Lord is also spoken of as the bestower of Satta (being) to the souls. By 
hypothesis he can do anything he wishes. But the scriptures declare that 


,1. Madhva’s Tattvamx^ya, w. 3 and 4, 
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he has a law all his own and never deviates from it. He is spoken of as 
satya sankalpa (truth bound). He is not a capricious oriental Sultan. He 
is in possession of the knowledge of the true nature {svarupa) of the souls. 
Perception of the svarupa of the self is Moksa. No soul can hope to have 
the perception of its true self without the help of this Grand trustee, Vi§ou. 
The true nature of the soul is only known to the trustee, i.e. God. Con- 
stant meditation, uninterrupted devotion and performance of scripture- 
ordained duties help the soul to get at the true nature of the self through 
the grace of the Lord. God is not responsible for the difference in the in- 
trinsic nature of souls. God helps us, only in enabling us to have the true 
vision of our own selves. Just as a trustee is not responsible for the differ- 
ences in the wealth secured in the different boxes so is Lord Vi§ou not 
responsible for the different natures of the souls. God is impartial and 
is relentlessly disinterested. Realization for the soul is impossible without 
the worship and the grace of the Lord. 

Lord Vi?ou is different from the universe of souls and matter. The 
presiding deity for the prakrti is Lak^mi (the wife of Lord Vi^ou). 
Vi?nu is other than and superior to the perishing and the imperishing ele- 
ments in creation. More than once the three-fold nature of reality and the 
suzerainty of Lord Vi^pu over the heirarchy of the deities is emphasised by 
5ri Madhva with the help of profuse citations from the scriptures. The 
last five verses of the fifteenth chapter of the Bhagavad Gita are instanced 
as the summary of the purport of the scriptures. 

The primary significance of every word according to Sii Madhva is 
Lord Vispu. Nonsensical as well as articulate sounds are said to signify 
primarily Lord Vi§pu. With remarkable skill Madhva in his commentary 
on the Aitareya Upani?ad points out that words like 'Mu§ika’ and 'Mar- 
jara ’ primarily connote Lord Vi^nu. Only in the secondary sense words 
denote the respective objects by which they are referred to. Bhakti can 
only result from the knowledge of the glory of the Lord and his infinitude. 
Bhakti is not mere knowledge of the Lord. There is a famous definition 
of Bhakti in the Nydyasudkd which brings out the nature of Lord Vi^pu 
and his place in the Dvaita Vedanta. Bhakti is defined as that kind of 
attachment to the Lord based on a complete understanding of the supre- 
macy of the Lord, which transcends the love of one’s own self and possessions 
and which remains unshaken in death and in difficulty.^ 

The central objection of the Advaitin for the admission of infinite 
attnbutes to the Brahman is that the Brahman does not admit of any re- 
lation. There is nothing outside the Brahman for the Advaitin. His 
Brahman is an impartite entity. He is not a knowing entity nor a consdous 


1. Parame^varabhaktir nama ; niravadhika ananta anavadya kalyapagupatva- 
jnana punkah svatmatntTya samasta vastubhyo’nekagunadhiko’ntaraya-saha- 
srep^yapratibaddha nirantSTaprema-pravahab 


Jayafirtha’s Nydyasudha, p. 117. - 
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entity nor an infinite entity. The Brahman is knowledge, is consciousness 
and is infinitude. Madhva also does not admit any real difference in the 
attributes of the Lord. He is aware of the force of dialectics and the con- 
sequences of the assumption of the entire differences between the attributes 
of the Lord. The attributes of the Lord are not entirely different but they 
are still distinguishable by a category called vi^a. Vi&^ is a category 
abiding in entities where there is no real difference but still it hdps to dis- 
tinguish them.^ Thus it is possible to distinguish the apparently different 
attributes of the Lord with the help of this category vise§a. 

The apparently negative descriptions of the Brahman in the scripture 
are eicplained by Madhva by a novel method of interpretation. It is possi- 
ble to accuse that he has tortured the texts. In fact every Vedantin is 
liaUe to this charge. The definition of god in Dvaita Vedanta supplies 
genuine solace to the yearning heart. It is a perfect type of theism where- 
in God is all in all. This conception is very neari the Christian idea of God 
minus Christianity's disbelief in the doctrine of Karma. 

The ordinary individuals of this world are bom and live amidst forces 
of which they have very little knowledge. The difficulties and the dangers 
of life explain the sense of internal conflict in men. The desire to act right 
is at war with insurgent and unknown appetites and passions. A great un- 
known need arises which throws us into a mood of acute dejection. At this 
stage we have a profound sense of sin. Nothing short of an unconquerable 
faith in an omnipotent good God saves us. It is this faith in a supreme 
God that accounts for the calm of the mystics. Discords are harmonised, 
the period of storm and stress ends, for the mystic very well knows that 
“ God is in His Heaven and all is right with the world." The prodigal son 
returns home and God in His fatherly love says, ‘ this my son was dead 
and has become alive again It is this central principle that is the saving 
grace for the imperfect individual. Dvaita Vedanta (to borrow a phrase 
from the great Churchman of England) is a revolutionary type of idealism 
which estranges the revolutionary by its idealism and the conservative by 
a drastic revaluation of his earthly goods. 


l.Cf. Author's article on Madhva's Conception of Definition, IHQ WmtennU 
Comm. Vol, Pt i, June 1938, pp. 353-60. 




The GENITIVUS PERSONAE WITH VERBS OF EATING 
(AD, AS, BHUJ) AND ACCEPTING (GRH + PRATl AND, 
PERHAPS, LABH) IN VEDIC PROSE 

By 

HANNS OERTEL, Miinchen. 

1. ChUp. 4.1.1 sa (scil. janasruiU} paiUraya^ah) ha sarvata dvasathdn 
mapayom cakre : sarvata eva me 'tsyantltu Sankara glosses : sarvata eva me 
mamarmam te^v avasthesu vasanto 'tsyanti bhoksyante, Boehtlingk emends 
sarvata eva me ^tsyanti to sarvata eva vatsyanti ‘ in dem Gedanken, dass man 
allerwarts iibemachten wiirde’ with the note (p. 101- 8-11) ; ‘S[ahkara] 
erganzt amnam zu me. An der Ellipse habe ich Anstoss genommcn, da der 
Gen. bei ad sonst stets der partitive ist. tberdies erschien es mir natiirlicher 
die Herbergen zunSchst als Nachtasyle nicht als Verpflegungs anstalten anzuseh- 
en/ Lui>ers, Sitz. Ber. Kgl. preuss, Akad. d. Wissensch. 1916 (X), p. 282 
rightly rejects Boehtlingk's emendation. 

It is true that with the root ad the genitive of the person whose food is 
eaten is found rowhere else in Vedic prose. Everywhere else with the root 
ad the genitive of the person depends on the expressed object accusative annam, 
thus AB. 8.24.2 ; GB. 1.3.19 (89,5 ed. Gaastra) ; PB. 181.11 ; 12 ; TS. 2.2.6. 
2 ; 2.3.7.4 ; 2.5.1.6 ; TB. 1.4.3.2 ; MS. 1.8.8 (127, 5) ; 2.1.3 (4. 4 ) ; 2.3.7 (34, 

19, and! 21) ; 3.6.7 (69, 13 and 18) ; K. 8.11 (95, 9)=Kap. 7.8 (79, 9) ; 

K. 10.5 (129, 13) ; K. 12,5 (167, 22 and 23 ; 167, 23—168, 1 ; 168, 1-2 and 

2) ; K. 12.7 (169, 20) ; K. 23.2 (75, 10)=Kap. 35.8 (184, 19) ; K. 23.6 

(81, 10; 11-12; 12; 14 and 16). Instead of the genitival construction 
dik^tasydmam we have the compound diksitatmam at K. 23.9 (85, 20) = 
Kap. 36.6 (193, 10) dlksitannam. . .adanti. The suppletive root jak^ (cf. 
Delbruck, Altmd. Syntax § 160, p. 274, 12-14 ; Wackernagel, Altmd. Gr. ii, 

I § 5, b, Anm., p. 16, 20 ; Renou, Gr. Sansk. §280, p. 399, 29-30) likewise 
has the object accusative atinam with the genitive of the person at TS. 2.2,6.2 
vidvhdi^ayoT armam jagdhvd parallel to yo vidvisdnayor annam atti. 

Note. The partitive genitive is found (a) with ad JB. 3.200 (Caland, 
Auswahl § 198, p. 270, 38) na vat devd ahutasyddanti ; {b) with as AB. 2.3. 

II ; 12 ; 2.8.6 ; KB. 7.3 (29, 20 and 21 ed. Lindner) ; 10.3 (46, 9 and KMl) ; 
TS. 1.6.7.3; 2.5.1.4 ; 5; 5. 2.5. 6 ; 5.7.6.1 ; 6.1.11.6 (bis) ; 6.5.11.4; TB. 1. 
3.8.2; 1.6.1.9; 1. 6.6.4 ; 1.6.7.1 (bis); 3.2.5.7 ; 3.7.3.2 (ter); SB. 1.2.3. 9 
(Kaijva 2.2.I.2.) ; 2.3.1.11 ; 12 (K^va I.3.I.6. ; 7) ; 3.1.2.21 (ter) ; 3.6.3.21; 
5.2.2.4 ; 7.2.4.14 ; 7.5.2.37 ; 9.3.4.4 ; 10.1.4.13 (bis) ; 11.1.7.3 ; MS. 1.4.10 
(58, 17 [bis] and 19 [bis]) ; 2.1.6 (8, 3[bis]) ; 3.2.5. (21, 16) ; 3.4.8 (56, 
10) ; 3.7.8 (87, 15) ; 4.1.6 (8, 5) ; 4.3.2 (41, 18) ; K. 11.5 (150, 20) ; 11.6 
(151, 8) ; 11.10 (158, 9) ; 12.7 (169, 21 and 22) ; K. 23. 9 (86, 2) ==Kap. 
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36.6 (193, 12) ; K. 24.7 (97, 16 ; 17 and 18) =Kap. 37. 8 (202, 17 ; 18 and 

19) ; K 25.4 (107, 10=Kap. 39.1 (212, 18) ; K. 29.1 (167, 7)'=Kap. 45.2 
(268, 2) ; K. 29.8 (178, 4) ; 32.7 (26, 7 ; 9 and 10) ; (c) with AB. 

2.23.6 ; 7 ; SB. 2.6.1.33 (Kiai.iva 1.6.1.22) ; K. 29.1 (167, 3) =Kap. 45.2 (267, 
17) ; id) with bhak? KB. 13.6 (59, 23-24) ; AB. 1.22.10 ; TS. 6.6.3.5 (cf. 
ApSS. 13.20.11) ; SB. 1.1.3.7 (Kaiijva 2.1.3.5) ; 4.4.3.11 ; PB. 9.9.10; (e) 
with jak? TB. 2.1. 1.2. 

2, But with the synonymous root as ‘ eat ' the two constructions ( a) 
with the object accusatives mnam, asanam and the genitivus personae, and 
(b) with the simple genitivus personae without object accusative are pretty 
evenly balanced, thus 

(a) AV. 9.6.24 (prose) rza dvi^aio 'nnam asmydn na :::hndfisitasya na 
mimdnsamdnasya ; 25 yasydnnam asnardi ; 26 yasyanncm ^idsnanti; PB. 11. 
8.10 ; 14. 3.12 aydsyo vd migirasa ddUydndm dik^itdndm amiam dinat ; KB. 
7.3 (29, 19) kasmdd diksilasydsanam ndSnanti ; SB. 4.6.5.4 ydvcmto 

no ^anofn ainanti ; JB. 1.223 (Caland § 83, p. 86, 8 from bot- 
tom) =3.250 (Caland § 206, p. 287, 10 from bottom) andsyannas- 
ydnnam oHtvd; JB. 2.135 (Caland § 140, p. 168, 10-9 from 
bottom) yo ^ nosy dnnasy annum asn-dti ; JB. 2.83 (Caland § 130, p. 145, 6 
from bottom) yad vd vidvusdtidndm asojiam dsa (cf. TS. 2.2.6.2 vidvi^}ayor 
armam atti and jagdhvd ; KSS. 25.8.16 praiigrhya vidvi^djiayob) . Similarly, 
with the object accusative havUi AB. 7.11.1 ; KB. 3.1 (8, 17-18) na ha vd 
avratasya devd havir asnmiti ; uta 'me devd havir asnlyuJ} ; KB. 3.2 (9,17) 
na ha vd andr^eyasya devd havir asfioftti. 

{b) AB. 2.9.6 na dtksitasydsniydt (Sayaoa’s commentary : dik^itasya 
gjhe ndsmydt ; this passage is referred to by Weber, Ind. Stud, ix, 247 and 
by Lum:rs, Sitz. Ber. kgl. preuss. Akad. d. Wissensch, 1916. [X], p. 282) ; 
SB. 3.6.3.21 tasmdd diksitasya ndsniydi , . . . , tasmdd asydirdsnmii ; KB. 2.8 
(7, 12) yasyo ha vd api devdh sakfd asnanti ; JUB. 1.57.1 iasmdd- u gdya- 
tdfh ndiniydt (cf. TB. 1.3.2.7 iasmdd gdyatas ca mailasya ca na pTatigfhyam) . 
The Sutras have the same construction with the root bhuj : KSS. 25.8.16 
patitasya bhuktvd (Weber, Ind. Stud, ix, 247) ; Ap. Dh. S. 1.18.9 trayd^fh 
vamandm. . .na bhoktavyam (Renou, Gr. Sk. § 222, F. [in find], p. 308), 
and so also Manu 2.207 mattakrudhdlurdmm ca na bhunjita kadd cana 
(Speyer, Ved. and Sk. Syntax § 64, p. 18). 

3. If the genitivus personae with verbs of eating is to be explained at 
all by the assumption of an ellipsis it would be simplest to suggest an ellip>sis 
of the object accusatives aamam, asanam. This would be supported by the 
twofoldi construction of root of, viz. with the object accusatives annam^ aianam 
cum genitivo personae and with the simple genitivus personae (cf. above § 2, 
a and b). Very similar are the constructions {a) of the root with the 
object accusative vdcam cum genitivo personae and vadh + prati with simple 
genitive of the person : AB. 6.33.4 yo me vdcam avadhlh but AB. 7.28.1, 
JB. 2.134 {JAOS. 19, p. 121, 15) brhaspateh pratyavadhit (Sayaj^ia’s com- 
inoitary glosses AB. 728.1 with svaguror brhaspater vdkyam svakiyena vakyena 
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pratyavadlat) and (6) of the root vad with the object accusative bhdgam cum 
dativo s. genitive personae and vad with the simple dative of the person : 
TS. 2.5-1.1 sa praiyak^am devebhyo bhdgam avadat parok^am asurebhyab, 
. . ,, strrvastnai v(H pralyak^arh bhdgam vadanti, yasmd eva paToksorh vadarUi 
tasya bhdga uditab but JB. 2.153.3-4 {Transactions of the CormectictU Aca. 
demy of Arts and Sciences XV, 1909, p. 180) sa ha sma pratyak^am devebhyo 
vadati parok^am asurebhyo, yasmd u ha vai bhuyab kdmayate tasmai parok^am 
vadati, . . sa pratyak^am asmabhyam vadati paroksam asurebhyab- 

Lui^rs {Sitz, kgl. preuss. Akad. d, Wiss&isch, 19^16 ,[X], p. 282, 
34), following Sayarja's gloss on AB. 2.9.6, assumes on ellipsis of gjhe : ‘ as 
und ad wit dem Genitiv einer Person heissen also “ in jemandtes Hause, 
bei jemandem essen ” ’ and so also Renou, Gr,, Sk, § 222, F (in fine), p. 308 
who renders traydtydm varr^dndm ApDhS. 1.18.9 by ‘ (il) ne doit pas prendre 
de repas (chez ceux) des trois (premieres) castes with a reference to Luders. 
In support of an assumption of an ellipsis of grhe the following passages 
might be quoted : MS. 1.8,8 (127, 7) grhe tu tasya total} paro ndsnlydt \ 
K. 8.12 (96, 8-9)=Kap 7.7 (78, 15-16) grhe (thus v. Schroeder's text of 
K. with the mss. T. 1, Brl., and D. ; Ch. has grhl, St. grhdn ; for Kap. grhe 
Raghu Vira gives no var. lect.) tv (the Kap. ms. nv) asya tato nd^tydl ; 
ApSS. 5.14.2 grhe tv asya tato ndsnlyat (Rudradatta glosses : asya bahupus- 
tasya grhe tata}} par am ndsnlydd yajamdnaJ} ; Caland : ' Er. esse jedoch 
nachher nichts aus dessen Wohnung ’ ) . 

4. Weber, whose extensive and accurate knowledge of the Vedic texts 
has never been surp^^sedv Ind. Stud, ix, 247, called in this connexion atten- 
tion to a parallel construction of the root grh+prati ‘ to accept as a present ' 
with the genitive of the person but without object accusative. He quotes the 
following examples to which I have added those from MS and JB. which were 
inaccessible to him : SB. 14.6.10.3 ( =BAUp. 4.1.3) apratigrhyasya prati- 
gfhirdti (Sankara glosses apratigrhyasya by ugrddel}, cf. Manu 4.212 ugrdn- 
nam [sdl. na bhunjita] ; for apratigrhya ‘ one from whom nothing should 
be accepted’ cf. SB. 11.1.6,35 anapodhdrya ‘something of which nothing 
should be omitted ’ ; TS. 2.8.1.5 anaparudhya * something from which one 
may not be driven away Syntax of Cases I § 60, Ex. 115, Rem. p. 222, 30- 
37) ; TB. 1.3.2. 7 tasmdd gdyatak ca mattasya ca na pratigrhyam (the com- 
mentary supplies dhanam ; cf. JUB. 1.57. 1 tasmdd u gdyatdth ndsmydt); K. 
14. 5 (205, 1-2) yo gdthdndrdsansibhydm (for gdthdndrdnsicf. Weber, ZDMG. 
XV. 126 ; Jfid. Stud, x 53 ; Manilal Patel, Die Ddnastutis des Rigveda [Mar- 
burg dissertation] 1929, p. 69-70) sanoti tasya na pratigrhyam,... 
mattasya na pratigrhyam (cf. the Vedic quotation at on 

P&n. 3.1.118 mattasya na pratigrhyam) ; MS. 1.11.5 (167, 8-9) yo 
g^hdndrdicmslbhydm sanoti na tasya pratigrhyam .... mt mattasya ; 
JB. 1.223 (Caland § 83, p. 86, 3 from bottom) =3.250 (Caland § 206, 
p. 287, 10 from bottom) sa (3.250 omits sa) yo garagtr manyetdpratigrhyasya 
pratigrhydndsydnnam asitvd (cf. PB. 19.4.10 yad eva bahu pratigrhndti yad 
garcah girati yad anannam atti. Caland translates the JR passage : * Wer 
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sich vergiftet meint, weil er [etwas,] entgegengenommen hat von jemandem, von 
welchem man nicht entgegennehmen darf, weil er Speise von jemandem geges- 
sen hat, dessen Speise man nicht essen darf’, and so also in his note to 
PB. 19.4.10 ‘ having received a gift from a person from whom he oug^it not 
to accept a gift, having eaten food from one whose food he should not 
eat’, but in the note to PB. 9.2.16 ‘having eaten food from one from whom 
no gift may be accepted, from one whose food may not be eaten’ plainly 
a simple lapsus calami). 

From the Sutras Weber adds K3S. 25.8.16 pratigrhya vidvi^of^yoU (cf. 
TS. 2.2.6.2 vidvi^dnayoT annam atti ; vidvi^d>fiayor annath jagdhvd ; JB. 2,83 
[Caland § 130, p. 145, 6 from bottom] vidvi^dndndm aianam dia). 

There are no instances in which the root gjh H- prcUi is construed with 
the object accusative annam, aianam or with gjhe c. genitive personae or 
with dhanam which the commentary to TR 1,3. 2. 7 supplies. With an object 
accusative of a word meaning ‘food’ it occurs KB, 25.15 (119, 19) aphd- 
lakf$fdn§ ca praligxhnan and KB. 6.14 (27, 10-11) athainat (scil. prdiitram) 
pTGtigrhi^dti cf. TS. 2.6.8.7 prdsiirath prdsnati). The instances where the 
root gxh + prati takes an object accusative with adnominal genitivus per- 
sonae are : SB. 10.5.5.2 ; 4 (4 naiva) te havih pratigraht^yati \ KB. 2.8 (6, 

23 and 7, 4-5) tasyai (scil. ycjamdnasya) ^tani devdh satyahutasydhutim 
pratigrhijLanti ; KB. 2.8 (7, 12) praii haivdsyaite dhuti devd grhiymti ; KB. 
2.7 (6, 5) katham nv iman vayam dnanddn asmddxsasyaiva (Wackernagel, 
Altind. Gr. Hi. § 218, b, p. 436, 17 where TB. is a misprint for KB) prati- 
gThffiydma. At TS. 7.2.10.4 so 'pi ha vd asya Hr^atiyd nUpadafy pratigjkfjSti 
yo dvddasdhe pratigjhi^dti the object accusative dak^jydh must be supplied 
in the relative clause (Caland on ApSS. 21.1.5 ‘ Wer beim E>vadaSLha Dak^i- 
ijas entgegenninunt, empf^gt, was von seinem [des Gebers,] Haupt herab- 
fait’). 

Thus the support for explaining the gei>itivus personae with the root 
gjh + prati as due to an ellipsis is rather weak. 

5. The partitive genitivus rei with the root labh is well attested. It is 
found in the Mantras K. 9.7 (118, 9) ; ApSS.. 8.18.4 bhagas (ApSS. bhaga') 
stha, bhagasya vo lapsiya ‘ ich mochte des Gliickes teilhaftig werden ’ 
(Caland) ; Kap. 8.10 (87, 23) ; MSS. 1. 7.7.8 bhago ’si, bhagasya lap^ya. 
In prose it occurs TB. 1.6.10.5 utkiranii, bhagasya Upsante ‘ sie werfen (die 
Kuchen) in die Hdhe, (indem sie diese wiederauffangen) suchen sie das 
Gliick 2 u ergreifen’ (Caland on ApSS. 8. 18. 42; and cf. MS. 1.10.20 ;I160, 
12] tan urdhvdn udasya pratUabhante, bhagant eva prcUilabhante ; K 36.14 
(81, 10) tan tedasya pratilabhante eva bhutvd bhagant pratilabhante) ; 
ChUp. 1.10.6 yad batdnnasya labhemahi ‘ alas, if I could only obtain some 
food ’ (Sankara glosses : annasydtpam labhemahi) ; AB. 2.3.12 tasmdt tasyd 
(scil. paSoh) 'Hiavyam caiv-a Hpsitavyam ca; Ap^. 1.11.2 ndsyaitdm Totrim 
kumdrds cana payaso labhante (Renou, Gr. Sk. § 222, B. a, p. 304, 7 ; 
Rudradatta glosses : asyam rdtrydm asya Kumdrd api payasa ekadesarh na 
labhante ; Caland ‘an diesem Tage bekommen sein^ Kinder gar keine Mikb’) • 
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Similarly a partitive genitivus rei with the root &p K. 36. 10 (77, 5)=MS. 
1.10.16 (155, 16) te "sydptim vyanayan {Sitz. Ber. bayer. Akad. d. Wissensch,, 
Jahrgang 1934, Heft 6, p. 48, Anm. 1) 

Whether the root labh is ever construed with a genitivus personae is a 
question which depends on the interpretation of vimaihy^ya in the following 
passage. JB. 2.299 (Caland § 156, p. 200, 4 from bottom — ^p. 201, 1) tma 
hedtena maruto yata mdragni tk^dm cakrdte : ime ced vd idayh samdpayanti, 
maruta evedam sarvam bhavantxtij tan ha (ms. tm sa ha) saltraparive^anam 
sahasram figyatus, tad dhaisdm vmdthlcakrire (the ms. according to Caland 
vimasicakrire, according to Whitney’s transcript vimaslcaknre) , papmdnam 
ha vd e^dni tad vimethire, tasindd u ha vimdihyasya na Upset a : net pdpnumo 
’pabhajd iti. Caland translates : ‘ AIs die Maruts (einst) mit diesem (Opfer) 
beschaftigt waren, iiberlegtcn Indra und Agni iiber sie : “ Wenn sie dies Zu 
Ende fiihren, so werden die Maruts alle Macht bekommen.” AIs Sieger ent- 
wendeten sie diesen (Maruts) eine Tausendzahl (von Kiihen) : die Zuriistung 
flires Sattra. Da erschlugen sie (die Maruts) deren (Tausendzahl ?) ; dadurch 
erschlugen sie deren Missgeschick. Deshalb soli man von einem, der zerschlagem 
werden soil, nicht(8) zu erlangen suchen, damit man nicht Anteil an seinem 
Missgeschick bekomme.' For notes on this passages see the note.^ 


^ (flf) For sattraparivesana Caland refers to AB. 5.14.4 te^ih yat sahasram 
sattraparive^a^m tat te svar yanto ddsyanti (zind cf. 5 atha yad vd etat sahasram 
sattraparivesatiam tan me svar yanto datta). 

(i>) For the construction of the root jya (n) with accusativus rei et personae 
Caland refers to JB. 2.249 (Caland § 149, p. 187, 10 and 8 from bottom) indro 
vox marutah samajinot svdm visani so^ndya rdjne praCiprocya, . . . , tad yamo^ ’nva- 
budhyata : sahasram ajydsi^tdm iti. Cf. further, with the two accusatives in the 
same clause, PEL 21MJ. vidro mcerutah sahasram ajindt svdm viiam somdyct rdjne 
pTOcya , ..., tau yamo *srnon\ manUo ha sahasram ajydsi^tdm (the Bibl. Ind. 
reads in both text and commentary the impos&ble ijydsT$tam) ; DelbrOck, Altind. 
Synt, § 122, p. .180, 7 from bottom. 

JB. ajinot according to the is supported by jinvanti in the clause omit- 

ted above : tadanu^krtldam apy elarhi rdjne pratiprocya visani jinvanti (but PB. 
tasmdd rdjne procya visajii jinanti) ; but JB. 2. 196 and 197 have the optative 
jimydt according to the «5-class {Journal Vedic Studies i, No. 2 [1934], p. 27). 
Similar variations between «4<-cIass and wc-class JB. 3.310 asinot but JB^ 3.82 vy- 
avasindti ; JB. 1.204 and 205 sprnoti but JFB. 4.9.9; 4.10.T8 spjvdti (Journal Vedic 
Studies ii, No. 2 [1935] pp. 95 and 107). 

ic) vimdtktcakrire cf. ApSS. 19.7.8 vimcthikrtya and TB. I.3.8.4. vtmdtharii 
kutvate. SSS. 13.3.4 has a noun vimathitj {vimathitdrab with short a and short i). 
The root matk+vi is frequent with objects like yajnam AB. 1.18.1 ; GB. 2.2.6 ; 
MS. 4.8.9 (118, 12) ; K. 25.2 (103, 18) ; Kap. 38.5 (209, 7 where md^yajnam) ; 
havyam MS. 1.10.10 (150. 8) ; K. 36.5 (72. 3-4) ; having KB. 28.2 (134, 16 where 
M. reads vimatknate, the other Mss and Lindner's text vibadhnate ; p^m MS. 4.8.9 
(118, ,12 and 15) ; TS. 3.1. 3.2 ; AB. 7.1.5. Caland ApSS. 18.7.8 renders it by *sie 
bal^n sich dariiber' (and see his note to this passage), 'they tore it to pieces, 
pulling it hither and thither in wTe? 5 tling for its possession.’ 

^For mathjhvi with papmdnam cf. SB. 2.5.224 (Kapva 1.5.1.22) tad dhdsdrh 
(Ka^va tad dsdm) marutab pdpmdnam vimetkire; tatka evaitasya (USSxprA tato 
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va estasya) prajdndth marutafjL papmanam vimathnate; 26 (Ka^va 24) yatra vai 
(K^va yatra ha vai tat) prajapateh prajdnam marutah papmanam vimethire. 

(d) For net pdpmano 'pabhajd iti cf, JB. 3.72 (Caland on PB. 8.1.10) nec 
chuco ’pabhajd iti ; PB. 8.1.11 ya e^dni dsdm eti tasmd eva ^uco *pabhajate. 

Since the gerundive of the root math is either mathya (SB. 12.4.33. tdmuka- 
mathya)oc manthya (TS. 6.3.5.2) vimdthya appears to be a secondary derivative 
of the noun vimdtha (SB. 3.8.3.36 ; TB. 13.8.4) ' something or someone connected 
with a struggle.' The sentence tasmdd u ha vimdthyasya na lipseta could then be 
rendered either by ‘ therefore one ^ould not desire to take anything from (a 
person) who has been involved in a struggle', or by 'therefore one should not 
desire to take anything about which there has been a struggle.' The second inteipre- 
tation would make vinidthyasya a partitive genitivus rei of which other instances are 
given at the beginning of this paragraph. 



THE RISE OF THE MAHABHARATA 
By 

VITTORE PISANI, Roma 

The most noteworthy event for Indology in the last decades has surely 
been the* b^^nning of the great critical edition of the MahdbJiarcUa, a work 
perfomied with the largest means, with highly praiseworthy diligence and 
critical discernment ; that part of it which has already been published lets 
one hope that in a short time this want of our branch of knowledge, a cri- 
tical edition of the greatest Indian literary monument, will be fulfilled in 
such a manner as to satisfy the rightful wishes of students. 

It is superfluous to show here how greatly the Indological research in 
general, and particularly the Mahabhdrata research, will profit by this huge 
work ; I shall content myself with pointing out to a thing of the greatest 
importaiK^e which surely has been evident to everybody who has looked 
through some hundreds of pages of the new Poona edition, viz., that the 
Mahabhdrata in its new aspect acquires a thorou^y different appearence 
from that which we used to know down to this time ; thanks to a strictly 
philological criticism, — i.e. a criticism based only on the comparison with 
the various traditions and with the manuscripts which represent them and 
not on the peraonal taste of the editor, — it has been possible to eliminate 
most of all those lengthy tirades, repetitions, contradictions that disturbed 
90 much the readers of the comanon editions in which not only these vices 
resulting frorrt the tradition taken as fundamental were not eliminated, but 
the comparison with other traditions served only to take from them new 
materials to amalgamate by all means with the already existing ones, prod- 
ucing ad infinitum the process of sincretism and contamination which for 
centuries has taken place in the different manuscripts and traditions. 

In such a way the Mahabharaia loses that appearance of rudis indi- 
gestaque moles, of a collection, often made at random out of heterogeneous 
materials, and, free from the incrustations which disfigured it, appears before 
us as a work which can be read continuously ; as a work in which the reader 
familiar with Indian conceptions is not obliged to seek anxiously the mar- 
garita in sterquilino like the pullas gailinaceus of Phaedms, but can give 
himself up to the spell of travelling through that world of changeable and 
{fantastic forms, yielding to the allurements of the solemn and reposing 
epic language stretching itself out in the peaceful stream of the ^loka or 
rising to the greater gravity of the tri^tubh or taking a taint of archaic 
simplicity in the prose sections ; and even if he is reminded from time to 
time that quandoque bonus darmiiat Homerus, he will be conscious that he 
stays before the creation of one mind, not before a fortuitous mixing up 
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of heterogeneous dements. Brought back — as far as we are permitted by 
the conditions of our tradition in which we must expect a priori that irre- 
parable comiptions have set in — ^to its original aspect, the Mahabharata 
appears to us nowadays also in its single parts what to p«issionless readers 
it should have appeared at least in its completeness already in the old edi- 
tions : the conscious work of a poet, not the result of a pure accident. 

I know that this opinion of mine will arouse in the majority of my 
readers a feding of incredudity ; so much has the contrary opinion taken 
root, owing to handbodcs and other works written by cdebrated scholars : 
an opinion which bears in itself the heavy heritage of two mental stand- 
points now surxjassed, the illuministic aesthetics and what I call the surgical 
criticism. The illuministic aesthetics had established certain literary cate- 
gories — epics, tragedy, comedy, lyrics, etc. — and the characters inherent in 
every category and in general in the literary productions and, not caring 
to place the artistical work in its special and temporal milieu, sure of the 
excdlency of its own definitions, judged and decided, according to the fact 
that the work either fitted or not to its bed of Procrustes. If the work 
that was being examined raised too hig^i, for the evident beauties contained 
in it or for the unanimous verdict of centuries, above the condemnation de- 
creed by canonists of taste, either its single beauties were established, and 
a note of compassion was pronounced on the roughness of the times in 
which such a work had been made, al roughness which was the cause of the 
incongruities with the illuministic canon ; or it was recast, as was done 
in Italy by Melchior Cesarotti who, after having translated the Iliad, 
** improved ” it in a poem entitled “ The Death of Hector ”, in which by 
modifying some episodes, eliminating other ones, introducing still others and 
removing all assumed faults of the work, with a final touch of eighteenth- 
century powder he thought of having improved on Homer, by delivering him 
from every contradiction with the taste of the “ siecle de lumieres 

The “ surgical ” criticism is a development of this Cesarottian proceeding, 
and it has had many possibilities of application in classical philology. Every 
good-hearted critic, for a great part of the XIX century, approached his 
text provided with bistcHiri and scissors ; accusing no more the author, as 
the aesthetes of the eighteenth century did, but the tradition, he cut out or 
shortened here and there, changed place to something, re-sewed all, and 
the text issued from his hands had only a slight resemblance with the vul- 
gate one or with the text issued from the hands of a colleague of his : for 
naturally everybody worked according to his own judgment, and the sole 
thing in which critics agreed together was that one must see everywhere 
interpolations, pseudoepigrapha and so on ; which were these buboes and 
these false limbs it was left to decide to personal taste. I must add that 
I don’t mean to do here an apology of the vulgate texts, and that a cautious 
criticism of the text made on the support of tradition finds with 
me its most strenuous defender, as everybody can infer from the praise which 
1 have spent on the critical edition of Mahabharata, 
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The study of Mahabhdrata has been inaugurated at a time when the 
surgical criticism flouri^ed, the legitimate son of illuministic aesthetics, not 
contaminated, but at most hardly touched by the new romantic aesthetics. 
Every inddogist who approached the great Epic -and they were not many 
— ^thought he had the duty of taking in his hands bistouri and scissors, and, 
to tell the truth, he was invited to do so also by the insipid and repellent 
aspect won by the poem owing to the cares of the preoeeding editors. It 
was also the time when Lachmann, and after him a crowd of minores, 
played at sectioning Homer in more or less large parts, in rhapsodies which 
^ould have been pnit together only exteriorly by poor dabblers, or in “ Urili- 
aden ” and “ Urodysseen ” enlarged and interpolated by later ‘‘ redactors 
As the Mahabhdrata reached in Europe such a milieu and as occidental 
critics had to show their undiscussed superiority on the naive faith of the 
“ believing Hindoos ” who lived in the illusion of seeing in the poem the work 
of Vyasa — ^what had such critics to do better than employ in cor pore vili 
the canons of Homeric criticism? The question, whether the Hindoos were 
right in their faith, was not at all asked for. A school saw in our Mahd- 
bhdrata the result of many successive redactions of an original poem ; and 
this hypothesis, by Holtzmann the elder after whom came Lassen, v. 
Schroder, Holtzmann Jr. and J. J. Meyer, had at least the merit of 
considering the fundamental unity which appears in o u r Mahdbhdrata, and 
of being a priori possible. But against it are numberless difficulties and 
above all the constructions of its supporters have no fundament in the data 
offered by the tradition, and therefore nobody thinks nowadays — so far I 
know — of resuscitating it. The approvals on the contraiy assemble on an- 
other school, whose most authoritative representatives are Hopkins and 
WiNTERNiTz; its followers analyse the poem, presume to recognize in it 
original and additional parts, discern in it the product of the aggregation 
during many centuries of various elements, but forget to tell us how from 
this aggregation, which lets us think of Democritus atomic theory, issued 
our Mahabhdrata, where it is not difficult to note a fundamental order, a 
unity of character, of aims, of ideas, which caused Ludwig — a follower of 
course of the atomic theory — ^to wonder “ how, notwithstanding the great 
complication of mechanism, this is directed in a manner relatively so exact, 
that contradictions, rather than still existing, are to be found in some 
traces 

I have already pointed out to both sources of Makdbhdrata criticism 
such as has been practised down to this time, with only few exceptions : 
illuministic aesthetics and surgical criticism. Now, the follower of the atomic 
theory ^ow clearly that their points of departure are really these two 
maculx originales. Let us hear Winternitz* : '' For us, who ccMisider 

1, Ludwig, Sitzungsberichte der Koniglichen Bohmischen Akademie der 
Wissenschaften, 1896, p. 31, quoted by Dahlmann, Genesis des Mahdbharata, 
p. 112. 

2. Indisehe Utteraturgescfuchte, I, p. 272. 
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it not as believing Hindoos but as historians of literature <aitically oriented, 
the Mahdbh^ata is all but an artistical work ; aiKi in no case we can see 
in it the work of one author, nay of an able collector and orderer. Mahd~ 
bhdrata in its totality is a literary monster. Never the hand of an artist 
has tried to assemble in a unitary poem the contradictory elements. Only 
theologians without poesy and unfit commentators and amanuenses have 
put together in an unordered mass the parts materially repugnant and origi- 
nating from different centuries"'. As one can infer from many other ex- 
pressions of WiNTERNiTZ and from Hopkins’ criticism, the repugnance of 
the various parts of Mahdbhdrata is seen above all in the fact that together 
with prevalently narrative sections we find others of a didactic or religious 
character, etc. Western critics have tried to measure the Mahdbhdrata with 
the epic foot borrowed from literates who took their rules from the study 
of Western poems, and when they saw that measures did not correspond 
they decided that the Mahdbhdrata is not contained in the sacred canons 
of literature and is therefore a literary monster. Exactly in this spirit, but 
with better taste, an ei^teenth-century French said of Ariosto, whose po«n 
is certainly less unitary than the Mahdbhdrata and contains, although in 
immensely less quantity, moral sentences, cosmographies, genealogies etc. : 
“ il a trouv6 le secret de faire un monstre admirable I don’t know what 
WiNTERNiTZ would have said of Dante, whose greatest poem is for a good 
half a religious, philosophical and political treatise ; or of the Miserables by 
Victor Hugo, with their mass of wonderful and absurd matter, of tales and 
considerations of every kind, with their immense digressions in which the 
reader is in danger to drown as Jean Valjean in the Paris sewers. May 
be, if the Miserables had been written in Sanskrit and their author had sub- 
merged in the legend which surrounds Vyasa, Winternitz wouldn't have 
written on them very different words from those which he uses against the 
supporters of the unitary origin of the poem^ : “ He who might believe, 

with the orthodox Hindoos or with Dahlmann, that our Mahdbhdrata is the 
.work of one man, should assume that this man was at the same time a great 
poet and a poor patcher, a sage and a weakhead, a genial artist and a ridiculous 
pedant, not to say that this extraordinary man should have known and 
professed the most opposite religious opinions and the most repugnant philo- 
sophical creeds ”. I must add that such a judgment, if it would be excessive 
for the Miserables, is still more excessive with rdation) to the Mahdbhdrata. 

This should be said for the first macula originalis. As to the second one, 
our critics, occupied by their furor chirurgicus, have thoug^it only of indivi- 
duating old and younger parts, of remarking presumed contradictions, of 
loddng for traces whidi might have been left in the poem by special cate- 
gories of bards, priests and so on : doubtless a very useful work, as useful 
as that done with r^rd to the Homeric poems by the atomic critics of the 
last caitury. But, in such a fervent research, they have looked for the 
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dezneats that possibly have flown into the Mdhabharata and have not seen 
what was a reality not to be suppressed with aesthetic sophisms, the Mahd- 
hharcla given us by Indian tradition ; they have given the history of the 
materials and have thought that they were giving the history of the poem, 
as one that could delude himself that he is writing the history of Orlendo 
Furioso when writing on the origin of the stories contained in it ; they have 
considered the trees and have not noticed that there was the forest. 

For such a forest exists, and it is a stupendous one. It suffices to 
approach our Mahdbkdrata with open eyes, but also with the mind used to 
Indian thou^t and without being eager to strike right and left with the 
bistouri, to recognize in it a fundamental design that keeps its limbs organi- 
cally united. Who has told Western critics that the didactic parts have 
been added (nobody says in what matter ) to the epic ones ? May be they 
think that a poem cannot rise as epic and didactic at the same time, and 
the work of a patcher is needed to introduce the didactic element into the 
narrative one of primeval epos ? But these are apriorisms without any 
support Nobody can impose limits on a creating spirit, and still less West- 
ern norms, more or less justified, on an Indian poet. And then — ^how can 
our critics assert that the author of the Makdbkarata should have purposed 
to pursue only aesthetical aims ? Has Dante pursued only aesthetical aims ? 
Or have not a great deal of Indian poets tried to miscere utile dulci — even 
the authors of Kavya? It is therefore necessary in our estimate of the 
Mahabharata to take the poem such as it is, and not as it ought to be ac- 
cording to the taste of this or that critic. If we examine the poem in such 
a spirit, we cannot but admire the way in which didactic and aupdkhydnic 
matter has been distributed in the main story. 

It is natural that the greatest mass of it should fill the great temporal 
hiatuses, that is the twelve years of banishment in the forest and the interval 
which runs between the end of the battle and the last adventures of the 
Faijdtiids ; in the second period the need of putting the doctrines about royal 
mti in the mouth of the last great representative of the old k^atriya lineage, 
of the dying Bhi§nKi, ha^ caused its collocation before the occupation of the 
kingdOTi by Yudhi§thira. This distribution to fill up temporal hiatuses has 
not only the scope of not disturbing the course of narration, but also that 
of hdping the reader to pass over irrelevant years without striking against 
too strong a contrast between periods minutely narrated and others rapidly 
surpassed. In a not different manner Homer introduces often dialogues and 
episodic stories when he must conceal the flowing of times without note- 
worthy events. 

But also the single didactic and narrative episodes are distributed ac- 
cording to a plan doubtlessly established before hand : let me only hint to 
the way in which the discussion on the greatest religious and moral prob- 
lems is inserted in the consultation which the I^duids have in the Dvaiffi- 
vana, to the story of Vidula put in the mouth of Kunti who incites Yudhi$tbira 
to act, to the oonversation of A^vattMman and Kipa in the Sauptika Pmvan^ 
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even to ^ort episodes as the political teachings of Kaxuka to Dhrtaiastra 
who wants to protect himself against the beginning might of his nephews. 

And — ^what shall one say about Bhagavadgit^? Its necessary place is 
at the beginning of the fratricide battle, because especially for this, and se- 
condarily also for the other events narrated, it gives us the explication and 
the resolution in a hi^er unity of the formidable moral contrasts. The 
critics who wonder at the faults of the Piaijduids and at the immoral teachings 
of Kr§oa, and construct on them more or less phantastic theories, mig^it 
limit themselves to think that the Bhagavadgitd is an indissoluble part of the 
poem and seek in it for an answer to their doubts, instead of playing at count 
the verses of the Bhagavad^td to see whether it is possible that so long a 
dialogue might enter in the short lapse of time assigned to it. 

With faultless intuition Sylvain Lfevi^ saw in the Bhagavadgitd, con- 
sidered as the enunciation of principles that appear again in the whole 
Mahdbhdrata, fifth Veda destined to the K^atriyas whom it teaches warrior 
life and the! practice of reign, the heart and the kernel of the poem, WiN- 
TERNITZ2 endeavours to ridicule Ltvi, calling him “ Dahlmann redivi- 
vus ”, and writes : “ If one sees the kernel of the Mahdbhdrata in the 

Bhagavadgitd, in the Ndrdymtya and in the Harivamsa, such an opinicHi can 
be justified ; if on the contrary, as I believe, the kernel of the epos must 
be seen in the heroic poem of the great war between Kauravas and P^davas, 
Lfevi's opinion is as unsustainable as Dahlmann's one ”. Here Winternitz, 
made a prisoner by his own theory on the origin of the poem, has not 
understood in its right value the expression “ Kernel of the poem ” used 
by Sylvain Lf;vi ; L^:vi wanted to say that the Bhagavadgitd constitutes the 
ideal centre of the Mahdbhdrata, inasmuch as it contains the principles 
which animate the whole poem, expressed in the most efficacious form 
and put together in a system ; Winternitz, involuntarily, turned with his 
mind to the images of the atomic theory, and he imagined a process oppo- 
site to the one viewed by this theory, of an epic kernel around which 
the various elements constitutive of the poem should have assembled. Natur- 
ally, how much this process is absurd, so much should be that of epic and 
other elements accumulating around some didactic epyllia. What evi- 
dently Lfevi, meant and to which I subscribe without hesitation, is that 
the poet of the Bhagavadgitd is the poet of the Mahdbhdrata, 
who has composed his poem with religious and practical aims and guided by the 
priniciples which he has exposed in the thespesion melos. Nor can one 
say that contradicticxis exist anKXigst the principles dedared in the differ- 
ent parts of the Mahdbhdrata : it suffices to know in this poem the assemb- 
lance of esoteric teadiings, culminating in the Upani^ad ” of the Bhagavad- 
gitd, and of exoteric teachings^ to understand how in it the Hindoos see 


1. Bhandarkar Com. VoL, p. 99 ff., reprinted in Memorial Sylvain lAvi, p. 
293 ff. 

2. Op. cit., Vol. m, p. 627. 
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nothing less than the most venerable authority for the religious ^^stem which 
governs them since so many centuries. 

V A V A V A 

But, if we suppose for our Mahdbharata one author, one poet, how 
must we think that he proceeded with his work? It is clear that the epic 
stuff treated by him is very old, and also the stuff of the Updkhydnas, the 
didactic one and so on, existed already for a good deal before his poem. 
Here we can find a good starting point in the enormous mass of materials 
collected in the notes and in the appendix of the Poona edition. Together with 
worthless variants and minor interpolations whose cause it is easy to find, 
we establish here the additions of whole adhydyas, the deplacement of adhyd- 
yas, twofold redaction of the same episode, already known in part to the 
readers of the old editions, e.g., in the contest of Kania and Salya in the 
Kan^a Parvan, Here there is not a reason why an amanuensis should have 
prolonged by one or more chapters an episode of the poem, or substituted a 
passage in sloka to one in tri^fubh, or vice versa, or changed the place of the 
chapters in a story. The reason evidently is that when the Mahdbharata 
did arrive in certain regions, it found there different redactions of some of its 
episodes, and these redactions have been substituted for or melted with those 
of the newly arrived poem. Now, if in a certain region there existed a certain 
story with its parts in a different order than in the original Mahdbharata, this 
means that the author of the Mahdbhdrata has found also in his country that 
story, and the order of parts has been altered by him or it already existed 
such as he fixed it in the poem ; if in a certain region an episode was recited 
in tristubk instead of sloka or vice versa, but the contents both of trisfubh and 
iloka is essentially the same, we must conclude that the different redaction 
of the original Mahdbharata is not a work ex novo by its author, but that the 
author has taken the episode such as he did find already in existence and that 
he has introduced it in his work, j'ust so as he has freely made use of that 
sententious and didactic patrimony which he found in the SdstraA\teT3t\xre.^ 
In short, the poet of our Mahdbhdrata has found a good deal of his 


1, Cp. what Hopkins says, Windisch Festschrijt, 1914, p. 72 f. after having 
observed the existence of the HiraiiyakaSipu episode in Harivay}isa and in the 
“ Southern text ” of Mahdbharata : “It \rill not have escaped the notice of those 
interested in the evolution of the epic, that much of the added material in this 
text consists in direct conversion of Purat^ic and Harivamia matter into epic 
material. The tales of thus recounted in the Sabhd according to the Southern 

text are of this nature. The present story, e.g., makes the forty-sixth chapter of 
Sabhd in the Kumbakonam edition. The text is well-nigh the same, but with 
some modifications worth nothing”. And further (p. 75) : “It is possible that 
these later added parts of the so-called Southern text of the Mdhabhdrata were 
not copied directly from any one version but were made up of a combination of 
elements in whidi certain pronounced features always occur.. .It does not seem as 
if there had been any archetype of the narration as a \diole, to which the different 
versions may historically be referred. There is an archetypical story with a few 
salient features ; but this had no fixed mould of which the sundry versions are 
variation. Each text is a new form for the old tale'*. 
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stuff already in existence, and has employed it without scruples, nay with the 
conscience of setting forth in this way a venerable tradition ; how he did pro- 
ceed in its adaptation, a future research will perhaps say. So it is very pro- 
bable that in the Iliad the traditional part is not limited, to single formulas 
of the epic language, but that in it were freely elaborated older epic songs, 
which would account for the strong quantitative differences between the vul- 
gate text and that of local traditions. When both the Mahdbharata and the 
Iliad reached different places from those where they arose, the rhapsodic stuff 
existing in them and substantially identical with the one used in the poems 
was substituted for or mixed up with this. Both the Mahdbhdratd and the 
Iliad (and in a less degree the Odyssey) represent therefore the definitive 
fixing up by writing of rhapsodic pre-existing materials made by poets 
who have added their own creations and disposed the whole according to a pre- 
established design, correcting — according to their own taste and capacity — ^the 
unevennesses, giving a uniform colour and so on. 

Which was the rhapsodic stuff utilised by the author of our Mahdbkd- 
rata ? Before all the old Bhdrata and Mahdbharata known to the author of 
MvdldyanonGjhya-Stitra and perhaps to Paijini^. Then single episodes 
relating to the heroes of the Bharata-saga, to their forefathers, to other fa- 
mous kings and warriors : this stuff comes from the iSL?fl/riy«-courts where 
the bards celebrated the deeds of kings and princes and repeated that of older 
heroes. From another source comes the stuff, and for a part also the form 
of edifying upakhyanas, religious and moral : traditions of sanctuaries, of 
tirthas where tellers of the miracles happened in every spots did not surely 
fail, of woody hermitages whose inhabitants, as the Mahdbhdrata itself testi- 
fies, were accustomed to tell stories of famous B^is. Not a little part comes 
from Brahmanical traditions, familiar or scholastic, especicdly all that is con- 
nected in some way with sacrifice, with preeminence of Brahmans and so 
on. Finally Brahmanical schools and already existing juridical and other 
treatises have contributed to the didactic part of the epos.^ The work of 
the atomic criticism can be very useful to recognize the different materials 
that have joined in the epos, if it is utilized with prudence ; so for instance 
if one does not permit oneself to be influenced too much by formal features. 
It is necessary to take account of a traditional technique which the author 
of our Mahdbkdrata has inherited and which he has been able to utilize to 
give to the whole poem an archaic colour ; therefore I wouldn't let myself be 
induced too easily to consider with Oldenberg as remnants of an ancient 

1. It must be noted that the sdiolia publi^ed by BOhtlingk in the first 
edition of his Paijini have Mahdbhdratah msc. ; cp. also Weber, Indische Studien, 
XIII, p. 479-n3. For A^vdldyana-GrhyarSutra and Pacini are also noteworthy the 
hints of WiNTERNiTZ, Wiener Zeitschrift fur die Kunde des MorgerilandeSt XIV, 
1900, p. 55 ff. 

2. We have a parallel in the various origm of French Chansons de Geste, 
for which cp. R. ViscARDi, Le canzotu di Gesta, i temi tradizionedi, le fanti let- 
terarie e diplomatiche, in Anndli della R. Scuola Normale Superiore di Pisa, Series 
II, Vol, VI, p. 281 ff. ; VII, PL 29 ff. 
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prosastic-poetic epos the parts in prose that app>ear scattered in the poem and 
that for a good deal are only an able imitaticMi of Brdhma^a prose. In the 
same way, stMue tri?tubh passages have been found by our poet, but others 
have been surely written by him. 

Once the unity of the poem, as it has come down to us, has been admitted, 
we can try to date it with a certain precision, without the preoccupation of 
dating its various elements. As already Buhler has seen, our MahdbhdTota 
must have existed already about 500 a.d., an epoch when it appears as known. 
From the other side, the poem not only knows Yavanas and Pahlavas, which 
would bring us down to 250 b.c., but also the Qna or Chinese, the Tukhara 
or Tocharians, the Huija or Hunnians, the Romaka, or Romans, the ^aka or 
Scythes ; Sylvain Lfevi^ — ^preceded by Weber — meant that in the name 
Kaserumant must be seen the name of Roman Caesares. However, Qna, 
T ukhar a, Hui^a, Saka and above all Romaka cannot have been known before 
the beginning of Christian era. And if traces of Christianity are to be recog- 
nized in the Bhagavadgltd and in other parts of the poem, f.i. in the famous 
episode of Svetadvipa, this brings us to the same terminits post quern, the be- 
ginning of our era. All taken by his idea that our Mahabharata has been 
composed in the fifth or sixth century b.c., Dahlmann® thought that he 
could deliver himself of the Romaka by hinting to the fact that in the poem 
the dindra is not named®. But the poet wants to write a work venerable 
by its antiquity, which is therefore recited by VaiSarppayana and co^^xDsed 
by Vyasa : he betrays himself by naming peoples who did come into contact 
with India only in a recent epoch, but he knows that the dindra is an insti- 
tution of his times and doesn't name it, just as Buddhism appears only in the 
pcdonic against its ideas, and the foreign domination is diligently ignored. It 
is a fashioned archaism, like that the Iliad whose author wants to reconstruct 
the world of heroes sung by him, but now and then introduces unwillingly 
anachrcaiisms as contemporary armour, which simply appears tide by side 
with the Mycenaean one, and so on. After having so largely determined 
the terms ante and post, I think that we can precise them saying that our 
Mahdbkdrata is arisen between the second and the fourth centuries a.d.^. 

As to the author of the work, it is certain that he was a Brahmin, and a 
keen research by Dr. Sukthankar® has made it probable to think that he 
was a Bhargava, As such he was perfectly suited to the literary aim 
that he has set to himself when writing his work, that is of compiling a corpus 


1. Mhnorial Sylvain Levi, p. 200 ; cp. Weber, Indiscke Skizzen, p. 88, n. 4. 

2. Genesis des Mahabharata, p. 44. 

3. It is named in the Harivatnia ; cp. Keith, fRAS„ 1907, p. €81 ff., ^ose 
conclusions don't appear acc^table to me. 

4. The same datation is arrived by L^, cp. Wintkrnitz, Op. dt., VoL III, 

p. 628. 

5. V. S. Sukthankar, Epic Studies, VI. The Bhrgus and the Bhcnata : a 
text-historical study. {Annals of the Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute, XVTII, 

1. PP. 1-36), 
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absolutissimum of the sacred and profane Strifti that had come down to him ; 
of compiling not as a learned philologist would do, collecting faithfully the 
form handed down to him and ordering it according to external criteria, but 
as a poet such as he was, taking the substance of itihdsa, purw^a, and other 
epic products from one side, of ^^tra from the other one, and using the form 
that had come down to him only inasmuch as it could suit the poem planned 
by him ; otherwise he would freely cut, modify, renew, do over and add, and 
dispose organically the whole around the itihasa of the Bharatas, which was 
selected either because a Bharata, nay a Makdbharata already existed and 
ha^ canonical value, or because its stuff was the most diflhised in India and 
was fdt as the national saga kat' exochin or finally because in it was 
magna pars the personage of Kr§na, From this point of view the Mahd- 
bharata, Satasdhasrl sarnhitd and corpus absolutissimum of the Brahmanical 
SmTti, pertains, as Sylvain L^:vI=^ well perceived, to the series of those great 
corpora whidi flourished even in the first centuries of Christian era, 
that is of the Satasahasrikd Prajndpdramitd and of the Vinaya of the Mula- 
sarvastivadins, monuments of Buddhism, and of the Bxhatkathd by Guna^ya, 
monument of profane literature. 

I have hinted to and with that to the second aim which the author 

of the Mahdbhdrata had in view. He is not only a literate, but also and above 
all a man of action, and his work is one of religious and socicd renewal. In 
the Mahdbhdrata are set indeed the foundations of Hinduism ; here too the 
old Brahmanical tradition remains untouched, not one iota is changed in the 
Law which Hinduism will not abolish, but complete. The Upani§adic reform 
of the old religion is limited to few initiated, popular cults are stranger to 
Brahmanism, the philosophical Sdrjikhya is absorbed by Buddhism which, 
protected already by the Mauryas and now by the foreign rulere, triumphs 
and threatens to annihilate the traditional religion and together with it the 
whole patrimony of national culture. The reawakening takes place in the 
name of Bhakti, of the new religious form — assumed also by mahdydnic 
Buddhism, — ^which fills with a new soul the old creeds and binds them to- 
gether against the common enemy. Sacrifice remains, the gods and the whole 
celestial legion remain, augmented with the popular Deities, the endless cults 
remain also : but all this finds its centre and its justification in Ki^a-Vi^iju 
or also in 6iva or other personages, every time designations of the Supreme 
Being who supports the cosmic process and who, to give them the final sal- 
vation, wants from the creatures only their complete self-abandonment, made 
up of confidence and love. 

This new religious conception has found its support, with the author of 
the Mahdbhdrata, in a philosophy which unites boldly the individualistic 
theories of Sdmhhya-Yoga with theopanistic ones of Vedanta : the Puru$a 
is at the same time the Brahman, Here too our author makes his own an 
older thought, already appeared in the Svetdsvatara Upani^ad, and re-elabo- 


1. Mintorud Sylvmn Livu P. 297 f. 
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rates old ideas ; but how great a distance from the Upani^ad to the Bhaga- 
vadgitd ! The intuition of a solitary seer has become the basis of a religious 
reform whose effects are incommensurable. Naturally I won’t maintain that 
Hinduism is a creation of the poet of the Mahdbhdrata ; the creator of the 
system may be another man, but the prophet and the evangelist of it is cer- 
tainly he who wrote the Bhagavadgltd and therefore the Mahdbharata, 

The Mah&?harata is therefore at the same time the announcement of a 
new faith and the speculum of kings and warriors, the deposit of heroic, 
religious, juridic, moral traditions of the Indian nation. And it is perhaps 
something else. It is the greatest exponent of a reaction to the use of Prakrit 
in the literature out of strictly Brahmanical circles, and of the successful at- 
tempt to give to profane India an overregional and national language. The 
Mahahhdrata ]s for all this the greatest cultural battle for the resurrection 
of India, threatened with der"*tionalisation by foreign dominations and by the 
universalistic religion of the j^uddha, and righteously it has been and is still 
to-day the book of books for every Indian : 

yo vidyic caturo vedan sahgopani^acMn dvijab | 
na cakhyanam idaip vidyan naiva sa syad vicafc$aJoab || 

MBh 1, 2, 285 P. 



L’HYMNE AUX ASVIN DE L'ADIPARVAN/ 

Par 

LOUIS RENOU, Paris 

Depuis les indications fragmentaires donates autrefois par Weber 
(ZDMG. IV, p. 399=/nd. Streifen II p. 14) et la tentative de traduction 
faite en 1878 pas Ludwig ManiTolitter. {=Der Rigv, III) p. 552, il ne semble 
pas que rinterpr4tation de cet hymne ait fait de grands progrds. Cependant la 
belle Edition critique du MhBh., qui met a notre port4e un texte soigneusement 
4tabli de TAdiparvan, devrait rendre moins h^'sardeux un nouvel examen de 
cet hymne difficile, comme Festiine aussi M. Weller, qui a donn4 k cet 
^rd d’utiles conseils ZIL VII p. 93. 

On sait que ce po4me imite deliberement la maniere des hymnes v4diques. 
L'imitation se dec41e d4s Tabord par la presence de motifs v4diques et par la 
manilre dont ils sont amends et traites. Ainsi la cascade de duels rappelle 
immediatemoit la pratique des hymnes aux A4vin du RV. II 39 et X 106 
(ce dernier au moins attestant qu'il y avait dans cette sdrie une vieille tradi- 
tion d'dsotdrisme k galimatias ) . Le vocabulaire, malgrd Tintrusion de quelques 
mots rdcents, est foncidrement mantrique. En revanche la grammaire est 
modeme, sauf les ‘‘ tmdses ” banales la et 6c ( la rdsolution syllabique 
“ n^atiyau ” 10c dtant k dcarter) ; en particulier Tauteur ti’a pas fait usage des 
duels en -a qui pourtant trouvaient ici largement leur emploi. Tout porte k 
croire qu'il a surtout visd k renchdrir sur le style dtojusu et incoherent, ainsi 
que sur le procddd par dnigmes, qui caracterisent certaines formes de la poesie 
vddique. 

Cette demidre considdration nous invite a limiter Teffort de reconstruction. 
II y aurait danger k tabler sur un type d’hymne k composition serrde. Et d'une 
manidre gdndrale il est plus prudent de depister Timitation que de restaurer : 
c’est dans cet esprit que nous prdsentons cet essai, qui ne pretend pas rdsoudre 
toutes les difficultds. 

Texte restitu^: de l’hymne aux A^vin 

1. pra purvagau puwajau citrabhdnu 

gird vd <in> ^ctifisd [mi] tapandv anantOu \ 
divyau supart^au virajau vimandv 
adhik^yantau bhuvanani vUvd 1 1 


1. Adiparvan I 3 60 & 70, dd. Sukthankar. Nous dtons les str. id de 1 i 11. 
— ^Les chiffres sans abidviation de nom d'ouvrage concement le ^gveda. L'abrdviation 
“ A ” conceme les Advin. 
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■ 2. hiroi^mayau ^ a k u n I sarriparayau 
nasatyadasTOu sunasau vedjayantou | 
hikrafit vayantau tarasd suvemdv 
abhivyayantav asUarn vivasvat 1 1 

3. gxastdifi suparpasya bcdena vartikdm 
amuHcatam a^vinau saubhagaya \ 

tdvat suvjttav anamanta mdyayd 
<ye> sattamau gd arutj^d uddvaham || 

4. cagavastri^ata^ ca dhenava 
ekaip vatsam suvate tam duhanti] 
ndndgo$thd vihitd ekadohands 

tdv aivinau duhato gharmam ukthyam'\\ 

5. e k a ip ndbhirn sapta^ata ardb Sritd^, 

p r a d h i ? V myd arpitd crdJp | 

anemi cakrarn parivartate 'jaram 
mdyd§vinau K.vdiji'^ samanakti car^offi || 

Tkram 

6. ekam cakrarn vartate dvddas apradhi 
^at^t^abhim ekdk^am amrtasya dhdrai^am \ 
yasmin devd adhi viive vi^aktds 

tdv asvinau muncato md vi^ldatam \ \ 

7. ^indro <yathd> amrtaip *vrtrabhuye 
tirodkattdm aivinau ddsapatni<.fy> \ 

hhittvd girifti gd sa> mudd carantau 
tad dj^toffi ahnd prathitd valasya || 

8. yuvdtri diio janayatho daidgre 
safndna[tri\fnurdkm rathayd viyanti \ 
tdsdifi ydtam f^ayo ’nupraydnti 

deva manu^yalj a c a r a n t i 1 1 

9. yuvdrti var^^tn vikurutko viivarupdrjts 
te *dhik$iyanti bhuvandni visvd \ 

te bhdnavo 'py anusrtdi caranti 

deva manu§yalj acarant i |1 

10. tau ndsatydv aSvinav dmahe vdtjt 
srajarn ca ydifi bibkrthab pufkarasya | 

<e>iau ndsatydv amjtdv ftdvrdhdv 

fte devas tat prapadena 8ate|| 

11. mukhena garbhoffi labhatdm yuvdnau 
gatdsur etat prapadena 3 ute| 
sadyo jdto mdtaram atti garbhas 

tav aivinau muHcatho jivase gdb 1 1 
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VERS 1. 

pra. . Jatiisa : **tmkse** caract^ristique, Tun des rares v^dismes pro- 
premait grammaticaux de ce texte. M6me forme, avec in€nie place 
des deux ^l&nents, VII 100 5. 

purvagau : mot modeme, mais cf. d'une part RV- purvagdtvan-, d’autre 
part RV. agregd- et purogt , 

pUTvajau : cf, prd purvaje VII 53 2. Le terme analogue purajt- est 
dpith^te des A, VII 73 1, et v. des parallMes Bergaigne ReL Ved. 
II p. 431. 

citrabhdnu : mot puremait v^dique (du moins comme adjectif), ^ith^ 
des A. Khil. 13 5. 
gird : entree de plusieurs mantra. 

vd : on peut songer soit k un 6pisme pour vai (cf. Ludwig SBBohm. 1896, 
5, p. 9), soit bien plutot k un vMisme pour vdm (lequel figure 
d’ailleurs dans quelques mss.), comme IV 41 2 ; les faits analogues 
cit4s pour le MhBh. par Ludwig op. c. p. 8, 9 et 16 sont trks peu 
probants. 

Mais le pada a une syllabe de trop et il est tentant d’^iminer 
vd avec Weller ZIL VII p. 294. Ou ne pr4f6rera-t-on pas garder 
vdim) et risquer §atftsd (Ire pers. sing, de subj. rgvedique en -d) 
[H.S.]^? 

tapandv anantau : cette plate fin de vers a pour elle la multiplication des 
^pith^tes duelles qui caractdrise ce d^but d’hymne, et Temploi absolu 
de tapana- au sens de “ qui tourmente ” peut revendiquer X 34 7. 
Mais cet emploi est exceptionnel, et d’autre part manta- dans le RV. 
se dit des choses, non des personnes. On attend k cette place du 
vers rinstr. tapasd, que donne en effet une partie de la tradition manu- 
scrite, et qui r€pond k tarasd 2c ; le mot final sera d^ lors vanantau 
(non attests, mais ais^ent restituable sur Tindicatif RV. vdnati, 
vandti). Hanmtau (sur le present hanati, cf. Holtzmann Gram- 
matisches § 637) pourrait se prevaloir de tdpasd. . .jahi X 83 2, t. 
kantana AV. VII 77 3, mais est mal soutenu textuellement. M. H.S. 
inclinerait k garder tapandv miantau comme “ split-compound ” 
p)our * anantatapanau cf. ancmtatejas ; exemples palis H. S. BSL, 
XXXIII p. 172 note 1. 

divyau supari^au : Cf. divya suprirud epith^te des A. IV 43 3. 
vnajm vimdnau : ici encore la proliferation des ^pith^tes duelles peut inciter 
k conserver viraja- “ pur ” (AB. et ailleurs, et attests aussi dans le MhBh) 
et k conf^rer k vimdna-, avec Nilakaijtha, la traduction forgfe ad hoc 
de incomporable ”. Mais ce n'est qu'un expedient. Si vimdna- 
est k ent«idre, comme il semble, au sens rgv6dique de “celui qui me- 


1. Les remarques qui sont accompagnfes des initials “ H.S.” sont dues k M. 
Hdmer Smith, qui a bien volu nous faire profiter de la msutrise qu*il s'est acq>iise 
eti malice de m^trique palie. 
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sure”, cette interpr^tion entralne presque in^vitablement la restitution 
rajaso. Comme au pada prudent la traditic^ manuscrite, incertaine 
ici d'ailleurs, aurait “ dualis6 ” ce mot into)nnu, — On pent aussi, comme 
dans le f^a pr6c6dent, poser un “ split-compound ” pour * virajavi- 
mdnau [H.S.] 

adhik?iyantau : cf. adhik^ydnti bhuvandni vlsvd I 154 2 (mantra fr6quem- 
ment repris). Cette concordance presque totale du pada exclut la lec- 
ture -k^pantau,- .Le plur. nt. visvd pent passer pour un v^disme caract6ri- 
s6 ; toutefois il faut noter que la m&ne clausule figure en deux autres 
passages du MhBh. (Hopkins Great Epic p. 251, Ludwig op c. p. 15.) 

Vers 2. 

hirar^mayau Sakunl : Cf. hirarLtnayah §akunHi (appliqu4 au hrdhman-) TB. II 
12 9 7 ; Tassimilation des A. k des oiseaux se retrouve ailleurs, cf. Ber- 
GAIGNE op, c. II p. 443. 

sdfhpardyau : le mot est v6d. tradif et epique, mais n’apparalt nuUe part 
avec la valeur adjective qu'il postule ici et qu'admet Nil. II s*agit k 
nouveau de T^ith^tisation d’un loc. sampardye qu’on a TB. au passage 
pr^t6 (ce qui est signiiicatif I ) ainsi que Suparijadhy. V (10) 1. Le 
sens libre du mot parait etre “ qui sauve au moment critique ”, cf. Tern- 
ploi frequent de nth et dii pr- {piparti) dans le RV. en liaison avec 
la l^gende des A. 

ndsatyadasrau : ces noms des A. se retrouvent ailleurs dans le MhBh., sinm 
en dvandva, du moins en juxtaposition (v. Sorensen Index 8.v. ; aussi 
Saiva Up. Mahadeva Sastri p. 108 1. 4, Brhaddev. VII 6). C*est 
I'effet d’une part du passage au sing, du duel rgv4dique nasaiya, d’autre 
part du passage k T^tat de nom propre de Tdpithete fr<6quente des A. 
dasrd-, Des formules comme nasatya- • -dasrd I 116 16 ont et^ assi- 
mil6es au type indrd. . ,varund, et ont donne naissance k une notion 
g&nin6e. 

sunasau : mot r&ent, choisi peut-€tre par jeu avec le nom Nasatya (^ty- 
mologie populaire que Bergaigne op c. II p. 507 prend au s^ieux), 
mais plus probablement parce que les A. sont compart aux deux nari- 
nes naseva II 39 6 ; cf. aussi urunasaii X 14 12. 

vaijayantau : le mot a pu s'introduire ici en raison de sa fr^uence dans 
r^pop^e ; rien ne le recwnmande pour le sens et plusieurs mss. 41imi- 
nent ‘ vai ’ , dont la suppression permettrait de restituer une tri^tubh 
r^uli^ [toutefois M. H. S. fait observer qu*en rayant vai on banalise 
la tri§tubh sans ram^iorer, dt qu'en pali la forme 

_ W VJ u ^ 

est IJcite, cf. pallankasetthe moffisovatyt^aciite Vimanavatthu, 290“ (et 
Petavatthu 445^) ; cf. aussi Pra§na-Up. 1 8“ saliasTora^miff, iatadhd 
vartamanah, Mupd — ^Up. II 1 Emploi absolu de jdyatam en 

parlant des A. VIII 35 11. 

iukram vayantau : image Tgv4dique, cf. d’une part bibhrati Sukrdtn 
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VII 77 2 dit de TAuiDre, d’autre part tdntum, . ^satfivdymti II 3 6 dit 
du Jour et de la Nuit. Sukra- comme adjectif est presque exdusive- 
ment v^ique. 

suvemau : mot nouveau (repris dans un passage voisin du MhBh., Element 
archaisant, I 3 147, rejet4 dans T^d. Sukthankar). Mais veman- est 
un mot de la VS. XIX 83, dans un passage relatif aux Nasatya et k 
cote delamentation de vayati et du darsatdrji vdpuh des A. 

abhivyayantau : cf. adht vyayasva III 53 19 et avcvydyarm dsitam,,, 
vdsma IV 13 4 (dit d’Agni qui allum^ au matin, marque le depart des 
t6n6bres ; cf. la note de Geldner ad loc. et plus g^n^ralement Sdeg GN. 
1923 p. 4). Au vers TS. Ill 2 2 2 se trouve la m§me opposition de 
sukrdm et 6!dsitain. Le sens general est done clair : les A., en tissant le 
(vetement) blanc (de TAurore), enveloppent (i.e. cachent, comme on 
a iirodhtya dans le texte de TS.) le (vetement) noir du soleil. Cest 
Tallusion k la face sombre du soleil nocturne, conception bien connue 
depuis les researches de M. Sieg 1 . c. 

Qu'est grammaticalement vivasvat ? Malgre I 44 1 il est peu vraisemblable 
que r auteur ait voulu poser un vivasvat neutre. Nous admettrons plutdt 
qu'^ rimitation des faits bien connus du Veda, il a cm pouvoir forger 
par “ Wortkiirzung ” un g&iitif partitif sans dfeinence, comme on a dans 
le RV.>pour des finales en -t (peu importe si la Wortkurzung est ou non 
authentique) parihrut dlrghasTut samU-samit, Bien entendu la restitution 
d'une finale de jagati vivasvatab ne serait pas impossible, mais elle n*a 
qu'un faible appui dans la tradition textuelle. Rappelons enfin que dans 
une citation v^dique non identifi^ chez Nir, XII 2 les A. sont appelfe 
asitau, et que le mantro connu sukrdm te anydd yajatdrri vdm anydt 
s'applique aux A. TA. I 10 1. 

Vers 3. 

a : trait bien connu de la 14gende des A. (I 112 8 et passim), mais Tanimal 
qui avale la caille est le loup (X 39 13), jamais le supart^d-, Rappelcxis 
toutefois que pour le Nir, V 21 ce loup d4signe le soleil et que le sm. 
est un nom manifeste du soleil. 

La forme rgv&iique de grasta- est grasitd-. Notre texte donne la forme 
modeme, qui figure h. propos de la legende en question Nir. l.c., Nitimafij. 
n° 42 et chez les commentateurs du RV. 

saubhagdya : clausule de I 164 27 AV. VII 73 8 et ailleurs. 

c-d : corcoanpu en apparence, en fait vise k imiter la S3nitaxe heurt^ et les 
bmsques anacoluthes du Veda. Il s'agit, semble-t-il, des ennemis des 
dieux, du type des P^3)x, qui, tentant d’emmener les vaches digroMes par 
eux, ont dd s’incliner devant la puissance “ magique ” des A. : cf . VI 
62 11 (et d-^lessous 7c) pour les relations des A avec les vaches pri- 
sonnikres. Ce sens pourrait #tre obtenu au prix de corrections l^gkies, 
te vdm [on peut conserver d'ailleurs tdvat, msdgr^ la raret6 extn&ne du 
mot (x>mme entr^ de mantra] suvtttdv [voc.] a. m. ye sattamau [mieux 
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que Taccus. s(xttamA{h)f car une €pith^te non mantrique comme 
sattama- pent s’appuyer sur des ^pith^ies des A. comme indratanih puru- 
tdmS puruhhtUamd. purukakatama madhupdtamd maruttamd mrlaydtton 
mayamahutamSrathttamavnja^iamaVTtrahantama,FiscHEL Ved, Stud. 
1 p. 56], etc. La position d’Un ye au di6but du p3da d [d*autant plus 
plausible que le pada pr€c6dent finit par -yayd, H.S.] restaure une jagati 
r^uli^ 

La mention des gd arundfi rappelle celle des aruntsah gavah VI 64 3 

et gd^ arunSsu de ITiymne aux A. X 61 4. Pour mdyayd, il est vrai qu’avec 
le moyen de nam- le RV. utilise le datif, mais un instr. mdyayd, qui forme 
d^ailleurs une clausule rgv^ique fr^quente, s'explique de soi. La mayd- des 
A. est allud^e TA. I 10 2 et cf. ci-dessous Sd. 

Reste r^ith^ suvrttau, mot non v^ique, qui a pu s’introduire par 
alliteration avec la mention usudle de suvft- comme ^pith^te du char des A. 

Vers 4. 

Prenant pied sur la mention des vaches faite au vers 3d, le podie s’engage 
dans des ^gmes num^riques, prDc6d€ essentiellement pgv^dique. 
a : les entries en les finales en dhendvah, sont typiques des mantnu 

Le nombre irisaid...§astik figure I 164 48 (hy. k diigmes qui foumit 
beaucoup de materiaiix k notre texte) AV. X 8 4 (cf. aussi 
VII 18 14 et MhBh. Ill 133 25). II s’agit evidemment d'une diigme 
sur rann6e, et Ton rapprochera (a la suite de Hillebrandt Ved. Myth, 
2me 6d. I p. 58) le texte de SSS. XIII 10 11 qui donne le nombre de 360 
comme total des hymnes ou vers aux A. La juxtaposition des gavah et des 
dhendvah remonte k I 135 8. 

b : cr. Ill 1 10, rdatif k Tetre “ unique ” qui recoit le lait de femdles “nom- 
breuses”, dans le symbolisme d*Agni. 

L'actif duhanti au sens de “ donner son lait ” doit etre un souvenir 
des formes rgv^iques (inauthentiques, cf. Wackerna<$l KZ, XLI 
p. 312) de mSme sens aduhat duhlydt. 
c ; opposition analogue entre ndrid et sammd- II 12 8 et ailleurs. 
gharmam : le mot est typique des A. (cf. Bergaigne op. cit. II p. 470, 
Geldner ad I 180 4, et notamment Texpression gharmd duhyate AV. 
VII 73 1, hymne aux A.) pour d^gner le breuvage de lait chaud dont 
ils se repaissent. Les mots-clefs de cette str. figurent d^j^ III 53 14 
{gdvah- • - duhri . . .gharmdm). 

ukthyam : mot surtout rgv^dique, qui sert d’6pith^e aux A. VIII 9 21 d 
figure volontiers en dausule. Par Teffet d’un transfert dont le prfeent 
hynme ofire plusieurs examples, le mot sert d’^hhde au ghartna-. 

Vers 5. 

Suite des diigmes num^riques ; id encore les ddnents en sont emprun- 
t4s k rhymne I 164, k savoir notamment la roue de Faniife avec ses 720 
jours et nuits (cf. vers 11), T^thde ajdra- ^pliqu6e k cette roue (vers 2 
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et 14), le mot drpita. (vers 12 et 14 : pour ^nta- v. VIII 41 6 AV. X 8 34 
en contexte analogue). Seule est aberrante T^pith^ite anemi, si die est authen- 
tique : elle peut rq)r6senter xme divergence consciente d'avec sdnemi (cakrdm) 
I 164 14 ; cf. aussi yukfUnemim dans un hymne aux A., Khil. 12 8. 
samanakti : formation v4d., cf. samanjate Nir. XII 7 h. propos des A., et 
VS. XXXIII 33. D’apr&s II 3 2 et 7 (etc.) samah]- a pour r^ginie le 
nom de la divinity ; il faut done rendre “ (cette) force magique oint les 
A.”, coinme cmi a aktdm dsurasya mdydyd X 177 1. 
car^offi : mot rgv^dique, figurant 1 109 5 au dud, mais nulle part appli- 
que aux A. — ^Le pada est d^fectueux, une syllabe Icmgue manquant 
h. la 5me place devant la coupe : M. H.S. propose vdf/i, Ni aivinau mdyd, 
ni fndyayd§vmau (ou mdydbhir aivinau, cf. V 78 6) ne satisfdnt pleine- 
menL 


Vers 6. 

Reprise du vers pr6c6dent. Sur le char aux douze rais, v. I 164 11. 
Uexpression hgure ailleurs dans le MhBh. (Ill 133 25), passage 

qui pourrait porter k croire que la fin du pada a devait etre dvadaiapradhi, 
mais dr/hdasdram est attests comme ^pithde de Tannfe AV. IV 35 4 ; pradhU 
a pu s'introduire d'aprds 56, et M. Weller Tdimine ZIl. VII p. 294 [Tou- 
tefois M. H. S. de maintient, cf. ci-dessous]. — sur ekaetri cakram, v. 1 164 2 
et 48 AV. X 8 7. 

$Qt)3}dbhim : substitu^ par modernity k trinabhi- I 164 2 Khil. 12 8. 
ekdk$am : expression modeme mais la mention de Vdk^a- du char symbolique 
figure I 164 13 AV. XIX 53 2. 

amttasya dhdranam : la le^on jtdsya dh., qui a pour die qudques mss., 
est conforme aux formules rgv4diques en rtdsya dhdrman ou dhdrayd etc,, 
passim. Mais amjtasya est possible, cf. IX 110 4 et son voisinage avec 
rihbhi- II 40 1 et passim, M. H. S. note qu'il y a lieu de conserve! 
ekdk^am aniTtasya, en admettant une “ haplologie md:rique” (cf. A 
critical Pali Diet. s. v. accupati), laqudle a sa place privil^i^ au 
choriambe interne de la tri§tubh-jagati. Dte lors la lecture ^^onjm^abhy 
ehdk^am de Weller 1.c. est Evitable. 

c : emprunt presque litteral k I 164 39, avec seule substitution du modeme 
vi^akta- (d^juis AV.) k ni^edulj,. Detail typique : le MhBh. a c(Mi8erv6 
la tmfise du RV., bien qu'avec le changement de pr^dicat verbal en newni- 
nal die ffit devenue insolite. 

ma ui^atam : formulaticm qui peut reposer le niSvi vencAam de Thymne 
aux A. V 75 7. 


Vers 7. 

Vers difficile. Le premier hdnistiche parait exalter les A en tant que 
destmeteurs des forces ennemies. Le mot dasapatm (k lire -ijt, le 

donnent qudques m3&. ainsi que la refonte de la str. qui figure dans Tapparat 
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de Sukthankar) est ^ith^e des pur - ennemies camme III 12 6 ; le mot 
est attests dans un hymne aux A., Khil. I 12 1. Mais le pada a exig^ des 
corrections : si la mention du nom d'Indra est authentique, elle doit s'acoocn- 
pagner ou d’une particule comparative {indro yathd, indr a iva) ou d'un 
verbe distinct de tirodhattdm : on pent penser k vardkatdm (cf. par ex. VS. 
XX 68). Les trois solutions/ ne donnent qu’un rythme m^iocre, la demi^re 
a du moins Tavantage de ne pas affaiblir la ensure ; vfdhatdm serait encore 
plus risqu^. 

On peut tenter de garder vrttabhuyau, bien que barbare (cf. CteRXEL 
Syntax I p. 69) : le mot a pu se constituer k la faveur de la “ dualisation” 
intense qu*atteste notre hymne, avec le sens de “ faisant h nouveau les actes 
(dejk faits par Indra) L'auteur aurait-il pris pareille formation pour un 
v&iisine? Un *VTddhabhuyau serait un peu meilleur (k cause de VI 30 
1), mais s'^loigne des donnees textuelles sans profit suffisant. — ^Mais comme 
le remarque M. H.S. notre interpretation de valasya Id semble appeler 
en fin de 7a un * vrtra. . .signifiant “ au moment de votre victoire sur Vrtra ”, 
soit peut-€tre vjtraturye (forme du R.V.). [On salt que dans les textes 
palis Vatrabhu remplace Vrtrahem- comme ^pith^te d'Indra ; si cette deforma- 
tion etait connue des compilateurs du MhBh., un vjirabhuye loc. sg. (cf 
abhibhuya- en face de abkibhu-) a pu remplacer vfirahatye, H.S.] 

Sur les relations des A. avec le cycle d’Indra, v. Bergaigne op. cit. II 
p. 435. 

tirodhattdm : probablement “ injonctif ” vedique k valeur de preterit. 
bhittvd girim : cf. bhindtsy ddrbn VIII 60 16 ; analogue I 116 20 dans la 
legende des A. C’est la reprise de Tallusion dejk faite 3d au rapt des 
vaches et k leur reconquete par les A., mais la teneur de cd est ddt^rior^e. 
gam unddearantam : Significrait a la rigueur ” faisant sortir la vache ” (wdd- 
carant- avec valeur causative?). Mieux vaut ^videmment lire gd [plur., 
comme 3d et lid] 7nudd [cf. mudd VIII 39 7] carantau. Comme le 
fait observer M. H. S., asvinau disloque le rythme, mais par quoi le 
remplacer? La resolution v^dique gadh fausserait le m^tre. Si, com- 
me il semble, la syllabe manquante est celle qui suit gd{h)y on peut 
songer k samuddearantau. Hopkins Great Epic p. 294 garde asvinau 
et accepte Thyperm^trie, 

d : le minimum de corrections semble donn4 par la lecture tad d^rfamahad 
pratitau ba^ya, ce qui avec le pada c foumit le sens “les A. aprte 
avoir fendu le montagne, s'avangant avec joie, ont rejoint les vaches 
par la putesance visible de leur force Le vers, tr^ plat et n<»i exempt 
de nxxiemisme, aurait ainsi du moins son rythme pr€serv4. Mahnd 
se dit des A. V 73 3 et le compost dntemahan- peut s’autoriser de RV. 
dt^tdvirya-. Mais il set Evident qu’il serait plus satisfaisant de xeegpr 
naitre dans valasya le nom du ddmon Vala dont la mention est an efifet 
attendue en pareil contexte (cf. par ex. le vers pr6cit6 VS. XX 68). 
Auquel cas prathitd masquerait un substantif ddtermin^ par valasytf, 
soit peutitre *pTatidhd, comme on a dpadhS vtddsya 11 12 3, et {sanu^ 
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da)' carantau de c prendrait valeur de verbe pers<mnel comma il arrive 
en maint passage du RV. pour le participe pr^nt. [tad dj^tam ahnd 
prathitd valasya pourrait gtre conserve “ le jour en fut t6moin lorsque 
Ic vcda- fut ouvert”, en posant prath- caus. (d'ou le nom verbal pro- 
thiti-) oomme Equivalent d' apa^vr- qui figure dans les formules vEdi- 
ques analogues, v. Oldenberg ad II 12 3, H.S. 

Vers 8. 

yuvdm : noter le nomin. post-vEdique, 

diso janayatho dasa : sous rEserve que Texpression daia dis- n’apparaft pas 
avant la prose vEdique, la crEation des dis- attribuEe k telle ou telle 
divinitE est mentionnEe X 90 14 AV. X 7 34 et XIII 4 34. 

samdnain murdhni : la correction samdnamuTdhnt{JjL) s'itnpose, et amEliore 
le mEtre [la 3me longue de 4b 4c 5a 6a 6c 7b 8c 9a lOad 11c s’accom- 
pagne d'une cEsure aprEs la quatrieme, H. S.] : le mot s’ applique aux 
dii- TS. IV 3 11 4 et parallEles. 

rathayd : ne peut reprEsenter directement I’instr. rathay'h du RV., c’est ici 
nEoessairement une EpithEte de dii-. 

c : cf. pour la construction nominale de ydtam les phrases mama ydtdm 
dnuvartmdna}}, AV. Ill 8 6 asya . . .ydtdm X 8 8 . 

devd manu^ydf} : asyndEte commune en vedique. 

k?ittm dcaranti : “ se dirigent vers leur demeure ” : emploi vEdique des deux 
termes. 


Vers 9. 

a : cf. vartHnn carata dmUndne. . .virupe 1 113 3 (dit du Jour et de la Nuit). 

vikurutho ; TElimination de la syllabe vi, rEtablissant une tri^tubh, sup- 
primerait du mEme coup un vi-kf- avec une acception peu vEdique de 
“ manifester, dEployer ” (cf. aussi kfriuthdh dans Thymne aux A. X 39 
11). Autre, Hopkins op. c, p. 307. M. H. S. incline aussi k garder la 
“ cadence upani§ado-pali ” en attirant Tattention sur le rapport de 9a 
k Sa semblable k celui de 2b k Ic. II rappelle aussi que vi-kr- est klio- 
matique en m. ind. avec varrpa- et que le prEverbe va bien avec le mot 
suivanL 

viivarupa' : forme exclusivement vEdique ou archaisante. 

b : V. le vers Id. Emprunt presque textuel d I 154 2, I’entrEe en “ te ” pou- 
vant provenir du pada c. 

c : cf. d’une part eti tyi bhandvab^ - - tuh VII 75 3, d’autre part prd bhd~ 
ndvdh> sisrate V 1 1, ce qui donne quelque ai^i k la forme incertaine 
anus^tdi. 

d : = 8d. Type de refrain rgvEdique. 

Vers 10. 

dmake : la forme n’a pour appui que I’hapax maha ^ VII 97 2 (padap. 
make) qui est une 3me pers. et a pour subject un iKun de divinitE. Imake 
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serait 4videinment la correction la plus simple, h, moins de recourir h 
navamahe ou stuv^ahe sugg^r^ par quelques mss., qui ont Tincon- 
valient d’alt^rer la structure de la str. M. H. S. se demande si Twi a 
fait sur mahita- laiidatus'* une Ire pers. du moyen make “laudo*" 
(pour mahaye), et d-mahe “ magnopere extollo’*. Les toivains palis 
ont souvait hfeit^ s'ils devaient reformer sur le participe -it a- un pr&ent 
-ati ou -ayatu 

h : cf r^ithlte des A. puskarasrajd X 184 2 AV. Ill 22 4 Khil. IV 8 2. 

Ttdvrdhau : il faut se garder de toucher ^ ce mot j-gv^ique, typique, ^ithete 
des A. I 47 1 et ailleurs. Amrtau est ^galement epith^te des A. V 42 
18. — ^La faute m^trique est au d^but ; il semble qu’on doive lire etau 
ndsatyau, bien que nous ayons r6solu d’^liminer ce schema mdtrique de 
8b [H. S.] ; etau alternant avec tau 10a comme etat 11b avec tat lOd. 

jte devds : il s*agit du locatif de rta-, comme le montrent les alliterations en 
f/a- telles que I 2 8, 23 5 etc. D’ailleurs rentr4e 'tte devds parait engager 
le vers dans le cadre de IV 33 11b ou de X 55 Id. Mais nous sommes 
en pr&OTce d'un debris ( volontaire ? ) , dont la suite a 4t4 remplac4e par 
la clausule de lib. 


Vers 11. 

fl et b : 4nigmes de type v^ique, analogues k celles que Bergaigne op. c. II 
p. 48 sqq. a recueillies autour d’Agni, mais dont Toriginal exact semble 
manquer. Nous entendons le sens littoral comme suit : “ les deux jeunes 
gens [les A., comme dans le RV,. passim? En ce cas on pourrait rap- 
procher vaguement X 184 2. Du moins peut-on dire que la position 
d'un duel a €t€ favor is6e par les duels qui pr^cMent] congoivent le foetus 
par la bouche [on attend plutdt le moyen labhetdm, donn^ en fait par 
certains mss.], le mort le procree par la pointe du pied”. On peut 
comparer trhs vaguement I 164 7. M. H. S. pr^f^re prendre yuvdnau 
Gonume vocatif et garder labhatdm comme 3me pers. de rimp6ratif : 
“ qu'elle (i.e., la m^re mentionn^e 11c) con^oive par la bouche, 6 jeunes 
gens”. 

sadyo jdto : entree de mantra III 5 8 VIII 77 8. 
mdtaram. . . : cf. mdtdrd gdrbho atii X 79 4. 

ftvase : infinitif v^ique connu. On h^ite h. recourir k la correction trop 
facile jivase nab (comme on a dans Thy, aux A. II 39 6). Gab forme 
clausule 1 91 22 et passim, et la mention ^^^ccorde aux vers Zd et Qd. 
Muc-, qui est caract6ristique de la dictioa^ des hymnes aux A., figure 
en compagnie de gd- I 61 10 IV 12 6. 

Vers 12. 

La str. 12 qu*on n’a pas reproduite ici, est de caract^ modemer 
m^riquement r^gulifere, et a pour seul but de foumir le lien 
avec la prose qui Bait 
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Les coupes tout le long des str. 1-11, sont bien marquees, ce qui est 
plut6t v^dique qu'^ique. Mais il faut ajouter [H. S.] que cette tradition 
est maintaiue, sinon exag4r6e, dans les anciennes Upani§ad et dans le canon 
pali ; les pnda longs ( “ contamin^s ” ) 2b 9a s’expliquent en fonction de la 
coupe obligatoire. 

Bref, si le style est pseudo-v^ique, le rythme est upani§ado-pali. 

Mais, dans le style m€me, il y a un trait qui, se retrouvant d'ailleurs 
en vedique (Bloomfield RV Repet. p. 5 sqq. et passim) comme en pali, 
est un eluent instnictif de restitution : e’est la concatenation qui joint entre 
dies les strophes : nous avons note par des caract^res espac& les mots de 
rappd. Il suffira d'y ajouter les indications suivantes i’- 

Aivinau se trouve en outre dans 2ib 4d 5d 6d 7b (ce qui rend 7c suspect) 
lOfl et lid ; k 8o et 9a le nom est remplace par le pronom yuvdm, tandisque 
rinvocation par les noms prop res Nasatya-Dasrau sufflt pour les str. 1-2 qui 
forment un yugmaka. 

Le rappd devdJj. (9d lOd) est fort banal, et le lien entre 6b et 7a suppose 
que amxtasya 6b, lecture metriquement diflBdlior, renwnte k Tauteur de 
Thymne. Les leaxis dvddaiarani et dvddasapradhi 6tant toutes deux cor- 
rectes, nous avons en demi^re analyse un archetype k surcharge, soit : 
gram 

dvddai apradhi Or pradhi- est certainement moins fr^uent {k I’^xx^ue 
en question) que ne Test ora- (la roue du cakravartin est sahassara, Dl^ia N. 
II 172 10 V. aussi Visuddhimagga 198 30 Udana 76 26), et justement pradhi- 
&ablit le lien attendu entre . et 6a, et eda par un mot peu banal : autre- 
ment, ce serait 5 ab ardh : 6a dvada§aram. 


1. A partir d'id, nous tianaciivons une communication par lettre qu'a \Atsa 
voulu nous faire M. Helmer Smith. L’applicaticm de k> loi de la ''concatenation” 
hii revient 




ON THE ORIGINAL TEXT OF THE KRSNA-EPIC 

1 • • • 

By 

WALTER RUBEN, Ankara (Turkey) 

It is a well known fact that the Brahmapur^a (B) ccmtains the short- 
est recensicm of the story of the youth and the heroic deeds of Sri Krsoa, 
that there is a fuller record of the same recension in the Vi^nupura^ (V), 
that the K^pa-epic of the V has been composed afresh in that of the 
BhdgavGtapurdna (Bh), Brahmavaivartapurdna (Vai) and Harivaifisa> 

{ H ) , and that in “V and H sometimes characteristic expressions and 
whole fragments of stanzas are identical.”- 

It is my intention to show in this paper that it is possible to reconstruct 
a recension of the Kr§ija-story yet by far shorter than that of the B, and 
this shortest text-form may be the oldest obtainable “ archetype ” of the 
Kt§i>a-epic. In order to reconstruct this archetype we have to compare 
carefully the B (plus V) with the H. Both these texts are nearly identical 
in the first “ pur^c ” part of the H, i.e. the cosmogony, the genealogies 
of the gods and kings etc., the so-called pancalaksaija,^ and likewise the 
second part of the H comprising the life-story of Sri Kr§na is fundamentally 
the same as in the B — besides enormous interpolations in the H. Now the 
point of greatest interest is this that when we take away these interpolations 
of the H, which can be recognised easily, then the remaining stanzas of the 
H are even less in number than those of the B ! 

The stanzas of the B not to be found in the H can be easily omitted. 
They are not at all important for the report of the actions of the hero-god. 
They are rather superfluous and may therefore be regarded as later additions. 
The interpolations in B and V are usually songs of praise, hymns of the god 
Sri Kr§na (31*, 33*-38*). But those of the H are for the most part fuller 
descriptions of the situations suggested in the text (1* — 4*, 17* ; the same in 
V :29*). This difference hints at the literary and religious character of 
these texts. In the following pages we will oppose Kr5i?a’s Kaliya-adventure 
of the B against the same in the H, and we shall see that the archetype 
reconstructed in this fashion, contained only 33 stanzas, the B 56, the V 80, 
the H 109, the Bh 68, the Vai 168, the Padmapurdna 6 and the Agnipurdy^a 
only one stanza. 

i 

1. Wilson, Vi^fjiupurdi^ I, p. CIX sq. 

2. WiNDiscH, Ueber das Drama Mjcchakatika und die Kf^zialegende, Verh. 
d. kgl. Ges. d. Wiss. z. Leipzig, phil. hist. Kl. 37. Bd. 1885, p. 474 ; Holtzmann, 
Das Mahdbhdrata und seine Teile IV. 1895, p. 37 ; Tadpatrikar, The Ky^a- 
problem. Annals of the Bhand, Or, Res. Inst. Poona 1931, 269 sqq., 276, 296. KiRFEL, 
Kj^nas Jugendgeschichte in den Purdna in : Beitrage zur Literaturwissenschaft und 
Geistesgeschichte Indiens, Bonn 1926, pp. 299 sq. 

3. Kirpel, Das Pura^ PoHcalakfa^, Bonn 1927 pp. XXVIII, XXXIII, XLII. . 
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As regaixis the stanzas common to B and H, some are indeed verbatim 
identical (Gab, 7ab, 13ab, 15, 16b, 17b, 18b, 20, 30) and it may be mentioned 
that these stanzas are no common phrases, but the decisive words of the 
chapter. Out of these stanza 20 shows that in the old Ki^ij^-epic there 
were slokas with 6 padas. Further on : some stanzas of B and H are rather 
similar to each other (e,g. 8, 13cd, 19) ; but others (14, 21 — 24) differ 
so widely from one another that perhaps not everybody will acknowledge 
that they are remnants of the old archetype; at all. It is impossible in these 
cases to reconstruct the wording of the archetype. But something like these 
stanzas must have been in tlie archetype, and the difference between B and 
H is not greater than the difference between two recensions of many stanzas 
of the Mahabharata and Ramayana ! I count 33 slokas of the archetype 
in this chapter ; but it may be that there were some more the remnants 
of which can perhaps be found in the interpolations 16* — 17* {anildianalj , — 
analdnanab) or 23* — 24* {drutaJj praskhalito — artah skhalita). 

It is interesting to observe the stanzas 7cd, 12ab, 18cd ; they ^ow how 
one line (two padas) of the archetype — preserved in one recension — ^became 
a couplet of two lines (four padas) in the other recension. Moreover a 
second type of text-corruption can be studied rather often : single padas have 
been removed from their original sloka ; this deterioration too happened 
mostly in H (28c, 26a, 32a), seldom in B (27c). 

As regards the wording of the archetype, we may follow in general the 
B instead of the H because in the B there are less interpolations than in the 
H. But, for instance, the text of stanza 27 has been altered in B (and V) on 
accoimt of the preceding interpolation of the hymn of the seipent-women. 
Further on there are at least some rare stanzas in which V and H agree against 
B (9a, lid, 13a, 15a, 16a, 18b, 20c), In these cases V and H have kept the 
old wording of the archetype, although V, owing to its interpolations, may be 
regarded as an offshoot of the B. In other cases V has innovations against 
B and H (3d, 15d, 32a). It will be useful to compare manuscripts of all 
these texts, as for instance in stanza 20 one single manuscript of B agrees 
with the H and V against the printed edition of the B. In the same way 
the critical comparision of these three texts will be decisive with regard to 
the textual valuation of the different manuscripts, for instance when Sukthan- 
KAR will begin his critical edition of the H ! 

In the following chapter of the Kaliya-adventure, on the left side has 
been printed the text of the B (and V) ; the figures of the V are added in 
parentheses ( ) . On the right side is the text of the H, The figures of all the 
interp)olations are marked by an asterisk (*). The rare varix lectiones are 
taken from the following printed editions, 

H :1) ed. Venkate^ar Press. Bombay sam. 1983, oblong. 

2) ed. Ramachandra^stri Kinjavadekar. Poona 1936 who cites the 
manuscripts ka, kha, ga, gha. 

B ; ed, Anand^rama S. S. 
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V : 1) ecL Bombay 1853. 

2) ed. by Bhagavata Bhaskarasuta VJ^vaoitha, oblong. 

3) ecL Bombay 1824 ^aka. 

Wilson, WorAss IX (London 1868), has used threemamiscripts (vide ibid. 
voL VI, p. CXIV) which differ only a little from one another. In paren- 
theses ( ) the figures of corresponding stanzas of the Bh are noted, but the 

wording of this Parana differs so much from B, V and H that it cannot be 
used for the reconstruction of the archetype. Nevertheless it is quite dear 
that the Bh is to be derived from the recension of the B (33*, 35*, 29; or 
rather V-recension (37*;. Only in §loka 9 of the inteipolation 17* there 
may be some similarity between H 9 and Bh 9c ; that may be explained 
as a borrowing of Bh from the H. Further on the Bh has some inter- 
jjolations of its own : after sloka 1 the Bh tells somd story of the cows, how 
they were poisoned and restored to life by Sri Kr§na (Bh. 15, 48 — 52). The 
same story occurs in Vai 19, 1 — 1. Instead of sloka 14, the Bh (16, 12 sqq.) 
gives some particulars about dreams and omina of the herdsmen by which 
they came to know the adventure of Kr§na. The speech of Balaiama (23 — 24) 
is omitted in the Bh ( 16, 16) . At the end of the chapter the Bh adds some 
12 slokas (17, 1 — 12) about the previous history of Kaliya. 

In the Padmapurana (272, 128 — 134) the story is told in the shortest 
way. In the B — Y — H the Kaliya-snake has 5 heads, in the Bh a hundred 
(16, 28), but in the P(129) one thousand ! 

The Vai (IV, 19) finally contains all the material of the Bh and some- 
thing more. It is therefore the youngest among these texts. As r^ards 
. the wording there is no more any connection between the B — ^V — ^Bh — and 
the Vai. The fight and the whole story is told in very short terms (8 — 13). 
Then follows an episode of the queen of the snake Surasa who, after praising 
Sri Kr§na in a hymn (15 — 32} ending in a sravanaphala (33 sq.), is dis- 
missed by Krsija very kindly to the Goloka (55 — 57). Instead of her, 
gives to Kaliya a shadow-queen (chay-a) (cf. the shadow-SIta of the Vai, 
Kurmapurdi^a and Adhydtmaranidyaf}a : Printz in Beitrdge zut Liter atuT- 
wissenschaft und Geistesgeschichte Indiens : vide supra, p. 109 sqq.) 

After that follows a corresponding episode how the victor Ktwa kindly 
sends the defeated K^iya to his original abode in the ocean and Kaliya on 
his part praises Sri Kr§na in a hymn (75 sqq.) ending again in a Sravaijaphala 
(93 sq.). This hymn may be used as a charm or (written an. a birchbaik 
which is used for manuscripts in NW-India) as an amulet against snake- 
bite (96). In the three older texts no such charms are mentioned- In the 
Bh 16, 61 sq. we are told that he who recites this Kaliya-adventure, may 
not fear snakes, and that he who bathes in the Jumna in the spot where 
Kaliya was defeated by Sri Krsna, becomes free from all his sins. \ But 
only in the Vai the snake is as holy and inviolable as the Bnahmaijas. Accord- 
ingly in the Vai is missing the topos of the V 68 sq. (in 37) and Bh that 
the snakes are bad because God made them bad, and that they therefore 
should not be beaten by the God. On the ghat in Brindaban there is now-a- 
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days a small temple with the image of the snake and a Bi^mai^a is reciting 
the story of Kaliya for the pilgrims there — but it is a pity that I forgot to 
him what recension he was reading. 

Then the Vai contains the previous history of Kaliya with fuller de- 
tails than the Bh ; it mention^ Saubhari {123 sqq.) and his kindness to the 
fishes. The story of this saint is one of the oldest contents of pur^c texts 
(Pargiter, AnderU Indian Historical Tradition^ 1922, pp. 56, 73). 

Suddenly the Vai returns to the fight of Krsha against K^iya (136 
sqq. ) and to the lamentations of the herdsmen and Radha ( 146 who is not 
mentioned in the older texts). Balanama’s consolation (151 sqq.) is missing 
in Bh. Finally Kr^oa, shining like the rising sun, comes out of the water 
(163). These last stanzas (136 sqq.) are so abruptly annexed to the previous 
story that we have to search for a strong textual reason. But as long as 
we do not know the source of the Vai — in general it must have been similar 
to the Bh — ^we cannot clear up this problem. Perhaps the author of the Vai 
found no better way to reintroduce the speech of Balarama missing in Bh. 

Kaliyadamanam 

B. 185; V. V, 7; H. II, 11 sq.; Bh. X, 15, 47—16; Vai. IV. 19; 
P. 272, 128—134. 

1) Ekadd tu vvnd R^am kadacit tu tada Kruo 

Krsijo Vpidavanarp yayau | vina Sarpkar^anena vai ] 

vicacara vrto gopair ' cac^ tad vanaip ramyam 

vanyapu9pasragujjvalah i| 1 (1; kamariiiM varananat j] 1 1| 

(Bh 47) I 

1*) H : kakapak$adharab ^rimah chyamab padmadalek^apab | 

^rivatsen orasa yuktalii ^^hka iva nirmalab || H 2 1| 

sahgaden agrahastena^ painkajodbhinnavarcasa | 

sufcumarabhit^rena krarntavikrairitagamina || H 3 |[ 

pxte piitikare npiaiii padmakihjalkasaprabhe^ | 

suk§me vasano vasane sasamdhya iva toyadab || H 4 || 

vatsavyaparayuktabhyani vyagrabhyairi gandarajjubhib | 

bhujabhyi^ sadhuvrttabhyarp pujitabhyaip divaukasaib® || H5 || 

sadr^ip pundarikasya gandhena kamalasya ca | 

raraja c^ya tadhalye rucirausthaputaip mukham || H 6 || 

4ikh^his tasya muktabhi raiaja mukhapahkajam^ | 

vrtarp §a§padapahktibhir yatha syat padamarjtjalam 1 1 H 7 1 1 

tasyaij imakadam hadhyB. nipakandalamalim \ 

raiaja mala 6irasi naksatrapaiii® yatha divi || H 8 |1 

sa taya malaya virab ^^bhe kapthasaktaya® | 

megharnalnmhtida^yarno riabhasya iva murtimw || H 9 || 

1* 1) padena : kha 2) sannibhe : kha 3) sadamarib 4) mauj al a m : ka 
5) ui:kha 6) sarvapu^paya : kha. 
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eken 3inalapatrei;;ia kaothasutravalambina'I 
ranaja baitiipatre^a mandamarutakampma || H 10 || 
kvadd gayan kvadt kri<Jarp§ cancuryaip^ ca kvadt kvadt | 
panjavadyaip sratisiikhaip vadayaip^ ca kvadd vane |[ H 11 || 
gc^vecuip sumadhuraip kamat tarn api vadayan | 
prahladanarthaip ca gavarp kvadd vanagato yuva || H 12 [| 
gdade'mbudharaSytoa^ cacara dyutiman prabhub [ 
reme ca tatra ramyasu citrasu vanaiaji§u H H 13 I] 
mayuraravaghu§tasu madanoddlpani^u ca \ 
meghanadaprativyuhair naditasu samantatab | [ H 14 [ | 
^advalacchannainargasu silTndhmbharai^u ca { 
kandalamalapatrasu^ sravanti§u navaip jalam || H 15 1| 
kesarap^ navair gandhair madanibsvasitopamaib | 
abhik§paip nih§vasanti§u k^ini^v iva nityasah® || H 16 || 
sevyamano navair vatair drumasaipghatanibsrtaib | 
tasu Kr§po mudaip lebhe saumyasu vanaraji§u |1 H 17 1| 
sa kadacid vane tasmin gobhib saha paribhraman 
dadar§a vipulodagrarp^ sakhinaip ^khinaip varaip j| H 18 || 
sthitaip dharapy^ meghabhaip nibiijaip dalasaqicayaib^® I 
gaganarddhocchritakarapi parvatabhogadhariparp || H 19 || 
nilacitrangavarpais ca sevitaip bahubhib khagaib | 
phalaib pravi^ais ca ghanaib sendracapaghanopamam || H 20 1| 
bhavanakaravitapaip latapu^pasumaijditam ] 
vi§alamulavanataip pavan^bhodadhaririam || H 21 || 
adhipatyam iv mye^aip tasya de^ya ^akhin^ 
kurvapam §ubhakarm^aip niravai:§am anatapam ] | H 22 ] | 
nyagrodharp parvatagrabham Bhapdiraip nama niunatab 1 
dretva tatra matirp cakre nivasaya tatab^^ prabhub 1 1 H 23 1 1 
sa tatra vayasa tulyair vatsapalaib sah ^agha 1 
reme vai vasaraip^^ Kj^nab pura svargagato yatha || H 24 [| 
taip kridamapaip gopalah Kr§parp Bhapdirav^inam | 
ramayanti sma bahavo vanyaib kridanakais tada || H 25 |1 
anye sma parigayanti gopa muditamanasab | 
gopal^ Kr§pam ev anye gayanti sma ratipriy^ 1 1 H 26 1 1 
te^aip sa gayatam eva vadayam asa viryav^ | 
parpavadyantare vepiup tumbivipam ca tatra ha 1 1 H 27 1 1 
kadadc caxayann eva g^ sa govrpabhek^apab || H 28 ab |[ 

2ab) sa jagam atha Kalindim (cf. 1 jagama Yamunatiram 

Bh. 47d) j latalaiplqtapadapam J|28 cd|| 

lolakallola^inim ] 2ab (2ab) 

7) dantigu kha 8) yogitsv iva samantal? : kha 9) gre : ka 10) patra : kha 

11) da: kha 12) divasaip: kha 13) tha;ka 2ab 1) ina;ka. 
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2*) H : tarafigapangakutiliaiTi varispar^s ukh^niEm | 

taip ca padiiK)ti>alavatirp dadarga Yamunarp nadim || H 29 || 
sutlrthaip svadusalilaip hradinlrri vegag^minlm 1 
toyavatodyatair vegair avanamitapadapam 1 1 H 30 j | 
harpsaMrai^avodghu^t!^ sarasai^ ca ninaditam^ | 
anarghamithunai§^ caiva sevit^ mithunecaraili || H 31 || 
jalajaib pi^ibhil;! klipaiTi jalajair bhu$itaip gupaib | 
jalajaib kusumai^ dtraip jalajair haritodakto || H 32 || 
prasitasrotacaraiimrTi pulim^r^itnapdalam | 
gyartanabhigambhin^ padmaromanurafljitam || H 33 J| 
tatacchedodaiaip kant^ tritarangavalidhaiam | H 34 ab | 


2cd) tIrasaiplagna/’/ienaughaih phenaprahj^t^vadan^ 

^asantlm iva sarvatab prasanmaip hatpsahasinim 

II 2cd (2cd) !i II 34cd || 

3* ) H :• rucirotpalarakto 5 thTm^ natabhrum jalajeke^jam | 

hradadirghalalat^taip kantatp iaivalamurdhajam 1 1 H 35 1 1 
cakravakastanatatlip tlrap^svayatanaDam | 
dirghasrotayatabhujam abhogasravaijayatam || H 36 \\ 
k^apdHvakuiiidalinliTi srimatpafikajalocanam ] 
tatajabharapopetaip mlnanirmalamekhalam || H 37 || 
V 0 jiplavaplavaki§aumaip sarasaravanupur^ | 
kaiacamikaraip vaso vasanarp harpsalak^i)^ || H 38 |j 
bhimanakranuliptanpip kurmalak^apabhu^itam | 
nipaiiaj§vapa(iapI<jLaip nrbhib plnapayodharain || H 39 || 
6rapadocchi§tasalilani a^ramasthanasaipkulatn j 
'taip samudrasya mahi^Im Ik^amapab samantatab || H 40 || 


3) 


tasy^ catimahabhimam | 

vigagnikapabhusitam^ 
hradam Kaliyanagasya | i 

i/fldflr5a“tiva®bhi^am || 3 (3) ■ 


cacara ruciraTp Kp^po 
Yamun^ upa§obhayan [ 
taip caran sa nadlip ^re^tbim 
dadar^ hradam uttamam 


II H41 1! 


4*) H : dirghaip yojanavistararp dustaraip Trida^ir api j 

gambhiram al^bhyajalatp ni^kampam iva sagaram 1 1 H 42 1 1 
toyajaib 4vapadais tyaktaip ^unyaip toyacaraib khagaib I 
ag^dhen&mbhasa punjam meghapupam iv ambaram 1 1 H 43 1 1 
dubkhopasarpyaip tire§u sasarpair vipulair vilaib 1 
vigaraspbhavasyagner dhumena parive^tam || H 44 || 


(45 vide infra). 


aka^d apy asarpoaryaip khagair akSSagocaraib | 

api patatsv apsu jvalantam iva tejas^ || H 46 || 


2* 1) vi ; ka 2) anyonya : ka, kha, gha 3) Idia om. H 32 ! 4) prasthita ; kha 
5) paAka : Idia 

3* 1) nidhi : ka, kha 2) pa : kha 

3) 1) fiitavarinam ; V 2) dadr^ V 3) ativa : 
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Bamantad yojanaipsagiaip devair api duiasadam | H 47 ab 

(cf. H. 42 ab) 

4ab) vi^agnind visarata . vi^analena ghorei;^ 

dagdhatiranial^taTuin | I jvalaprajvalitadniinain^ j47cd 

4ab (4ab) 

5*) B, V : vBlahatHinbuvifc 9 epa^>aii§adagdhaviha 2 Tiganiam [ 

4cd(4cd) (cf. Bh- 16,4 sq.) 

tam atlva maharaudraip mrtyuvaktram^ ivaparam 1 

5 ab (5 ab) 

6*) H : viajasy ottaratas tasya krolaniatre niitoaye j H 48ab 

4cd) vilokya cintaydm dsa i taip dr^tva dntay^ asa 

bhagavSn Madhusudanab Kr^o vai vipulaqi hradam || 

II 5cd (5cd) II I II 48 cd II 

7*) H : agpdhaip dyotamanaTp ca kasyayarri raahato hiadab^ | H 49 ab 

5ab) asmin vasati du$t^tma \ 

(cf. H 50b) asmin sa Kaliyo mama 

Kdliyo *sau vi^yudhab | kal^janacayopamab ||49cd|| 

6ab (6ab) 

8*) H : uragadhipatib sak^ad dhrade vasati danujah [ H 50ab 

5cd) yo may& mr jit as tyaktva utsrjya sagamvasain 

du$to na$tab payonidhau^ yo maya viditab puia 1 1 50cd 1 1 

jl !Bcd (6cd) 11 [ 

9*) bhayat patagarajasya supar^asyor^ga^inab 1 H Slab 
6) teneyam du$ita sarvd Yamuna sdgoffdnigond 7ab (7ab), 51cd 

na naiair^ godhanair vapi . abhogyaip^ tat xTaSQnaip hi 

tr@aitair upabhujyate^ . apeyairi ca jalarthin^ | |45ab{| 

11 7cd (7cd) 11 I 

10* ) H : upabhogaib parityaktaip surais^ tri§avai)arthiWiib 1 45cd 
bhayat tasy^ oragapater nayaip de§o ni§evyate | 
tad idaip danujakaram araijyain rQ<Jha§advalam || 52 1| 
savarohadmmaip ghoraip kinjarp nanalatadrumaib | 
rak§itaip sarparajasya sacivair aptakaribhih |1 53 1| 
vanarp nirvi§ayakajain vi^annam iva dubspr&im | 
tair Bptakaribhir nityaip sarvatab parlrak§itam || 54 |j 
iaivalanalinai^ capi vfk^aib kBudralatakulaib^ | 
kartavyam^gau bhiajete hradasyasya talpv ubhau || 55 J| 

4ab) 1) jvalitodakam : kha 5*) 1) cakram : V 3 7*) 1) kasyedaip sumahad 
dhradam : kha 

5cd) 1) nidhim : V 

6 ) 1) gopair : 2) jyam : kha 3) jivyate : 

10 *) 1) gad bhis : ka, ^la 2) bhayM a^a : kha 3) k^pa ;kba 
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7ab) tad asya^ ndgardjasya^ kartavyo nigrdho mayd \ Sab (Sab), 56ab 
11*) H : yath eyaip saridambhoda bhavec chivajal^ya 1[ 56cd |( 


7cd) nityatrastab® sukhatn yena 
cffreyur vrtf;flvasinab 

11 Scd (S cd) i! 

8) etadartharri nrloke 'smin 
avatmo maya krtab | 
yad Q^dtn utpathasthandm 
karya ^astir^ durdtmandm 

II 9 (9) 1) 

9) tad enatn natiduxastham 
kadambam uruSakhinam | 
3.dhiruhy otpati^y^unai 
hrade ’smin jlvanaSuoab 

11 10 ( 10 ) 11 


vrajopabhogya ca yatha 
nage ca damite maya | 57 ab 
saivatra^ sukhasaipcSia 
sarvatIrthasukhaSraya 

1157 cd II 

etadarthaip ca ‘yam^ 
vraje *smin gopajaiuna ca | 
ami^gjn utpathasthan^ 
nigiaharthaiii duiatmanam 

II 58 II 

enaip^ kadambam aruhya 
tad eva §i§ulllaya | 
vinipatya hrade ghore 
damayi^yaxni Kaliyam ||59j| 


12*) H : evaipkrte hahuviryaip loke khyatiiji gami^yati || 60 J| 


lOab) itthaip vicintya baddhvd ca^ 
gaijham parikarant tatab \ 
llab (llab) 


sc^sftya nadlGram 
baddhva parikararp d|:)Qlham | 

lab 


13*) H : ^hac capalab Kr$i>ab kadambaSikharaip muda || led |i 
kadamba§ikhaiBl lambamano ghanhlgtib^ | 2ab 


10 cd) nipSipdta hrade tatra 
sarpamjasya vegatab- 
II lied (lied) (Bh 16.6) 
11) tenapi^ patatd tatra 

k^bhitab sa msib^radalt \ 
(Bh. Tab) 

atyarthadurajataip§* ca^ 
casihean^ mahinih^ 

II 12 (12) 11 


hradamadhye ‘ karoc chabdam 
nipatann ainbujek$ax>ab ||2cd|| 

Kiwena tatra patata* 
k^ubhito^ Y amunahradab I 
sampia^cyata v^ena 
bhidyam&na ivambudab 1 1 3 J | 


7) 1) na tasya : 2) sarpa : H, ka (B) 3) nitya. . .ga ; nistrasas tu : V,^ 

VniHML 4) sarvartu : ka 

8) 1) me : Idia 2) 4atir : ga 

9) 1) etan : B 2) etaiprkha 3) nalinMnab : ; anilafinab : Vsjj 

12*) Ka om. ; id^ ardham adhikam iti pratibhkti : Ramadiandrafidstri 

10) 1) sa : Idia 2) v^tab ^ 

11) 1) bhi : WQaon 2) sa Kr^paiabhipatata :ka, kha 3)^ k^o : ka, kba 4) 

aip : V 5) taips tu : V 6) tan asifican ; V 2,3 Wilson ; samasafidn 

13*) 1) ' mbudalqtib : ka 
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14* ) B,V : te hi du^tavi^ajvSU&taptainbulapanoki^tab 1 

jajvaluh p^ap^ sadyo jvalavyBptadigantaish || 13 (ISabcd) || 
Bsphotay^ asa tada Kr§ijo naga%radaip® bhujaiJj 1 14ab (13ef) 


12ab) taccAr 02 ’d^ravai?ac catha^ 
mgai^jo ‘ bhyupagamat 

14cd (14ab) (Bh 8) 


tena ^bdena saipk^ubdham 
sarpasya bhavanaip mahat | 
udati$thaj jalat^ sarpo 
ro^aparyaIailek$ai^ {| 4cd || 


15*) H : sa coragapatih kruddho meghai^isamaprabhah | 5ab 


12cd) ^ij^jtir3nay€mah koi^t^ 
vii^jvalakulaLb phai^aih | 

15ab (14cd) ^ 


tato raktantanayanab 
KIgliyab samadii^yata 1 1 5cd J | 


16*) B, V :v|to mahavi§ai§ c^yair ani^iair^ anila§anah® 1 15cd (14ef) 

17*) H : pafic^yab pavakocchvasaS calajjihvo 'nalananaJj | 

prthubhib paficabhir ghoraib ^irobhib pariv^tab l| 6 [j 
purayitva hradaip sarvarp bhogen analavarca^ 1 
sphurann iva ca^ rogeija jvalann iva ca tejasa 1| 7 || 
krodhena jvalatas tasya jalaqi ^rtam iv abhavat [ 
pratisrotas ca bhittv eva jagama Yamuna nadi 1 | 8 || 
tasya krodhagnipiinjebhyo vaktrebhyo ’bhuc ca marutab | 
dp§tv& Krspaip hradagataip kri<lantam iSiSulilaya || 9 (Bh. 9c) (] 
sadhum^ paimagendrasya mukh^ ni^ceiur arci$ab I 
srjata tena rogagniip samipe tiraja drum&h 1 1 10 [ ] 
fcgaijena bhasmasm nita yug^tapratimena vai ] llab 


12ef) nagapatnyaS ca ^ta^ 
harihgn>pa^bhitab | 

16ab (15ab} 


tasya putr^ ca daifiS ca 
bhrtyaS canye mahorag^ 

II lied I! 


18*) B, V : prakampitatanutksepa^calatkupdalak^tayab^ |[ 16cd (15cd) || 


19*) H : vamantab pavakairi ghorarn vaktrebhyo vi§asambhavam | 
sadhumaip pannagendras te nipetur amitaujasab || 12 || 

Sab) tatab praveHtal},^ sarpaih ! prave^ta§ ca taib sarpaib 

sa Kj^o bhogabandhanml^^ i 17ab (16ab), ISab 


20* ) H : niryatnacararjakaras tasthau girir iv acalab | 13cd 


IScd) dadam^^ capi te Ki^pam 

(Bh, 9cd ?) 

vUa}w^dvilai7 mukhaib 

II 17cd (16cd) II 


ada^an daSanais dk^oaib 
vi^otpi-dajalavilaib I 14ab 


14) 1) pavano : V Wilson) 2) nagaraja : 3) de : V, ga 4) jam : V, ga 

12) 1) caSu : V 2) uttasthav udakat : ka 3) no du^ta- -V^ 

16*) 1) uragair : V 2) &uiaib : B, iibhib 17*) i) sa : ka 18*) vayub 

prakampit^ tatra : kha 2) jatayab : kha, 

13) 1) ve^titab : B 2) handhanam : .ne : 
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21*) H : te Kjwaiji sarpapatayo na mamara ca viryavan || 14cd || 

14) tarp tatra patitaip dp^tva 
nagabhoKanipitJitam^ | 

(Bh. 10a) 

gopa vrajam upagatya^ 
cukruSub ^okalalasa];! 

II 18 C17) ii 

gopa ucub 

15 e§a mohani gatah magno^ vai Kaliye^ hrade 

bhak^yate sarpardjena tad dgacchata md ciTom^ |1 19 (20), 16 \\ 

22*) H : Nandagc^ya vai k$ipraip sabalaya nivedyat^ | 
e^a te kj^yate Kr^pab^ sarpepeti mahShrade I [ 17 1 1 

16ab) tacchrutvd te tada^ gopa 

vajrapdtopamam vacafy | Nandagopas tu tacchrutva 

20ab (19ab), 18ab 

23*) B, V : gopya^ ca tvaritarp jagmur YaSodapramukha hradam^ | 

20cd (19cd) 

ha. ha, kvaav iti jano gopinam ativih^valab | 

20ab (20ab) (cf. H. 20c) 

Yaiodaya samaip^* bhranto dnitah* praskhalito” yayau 

II 21cd (20cd) II 

24*) H : aitab skhalitavikrantas taip jagama hradottaman | 

18cd (cf. B 21d) 

16cd) Nandagopai ca gopaS ca sabalayuvativrddhab 

(cf. H. 20a, Bh 15) sa ca Saihkaigaipo yuva | 19ab 

RSmaS cadbhutavikramab | 

22ab (21ab‘) ! 

25*) B, V : tvaritaip Yamumip jagmub Kr§i3adar6analalasab | 22cd(21cd) 
26* ) H : akridaip pannagendrasya jalasthaip saimiiMgainat | j 19cd) 1 1 
Nandagopamukha gopas te sarve aairulocao^ | 
hahakaram prakurvantas tasthus tire hradasya vai 1 1 20 1 1 
vriijUta visxnita^ caiva ^kart^ ca punab punab | 
kedt tu putra hS; heti hS. dhig ity apare punab 1 1 21 1 1 

apare ha hatab smeti nirudur IdiHadubldiitfibl 22ab(cd vide infra) 

14) 1) sarpa : Vj, Wilson 2) gamya : V 

15) l)Kr8ijo gato moha : B 2) ugre : kha (B) 3) ya- : 4)paSyata : V 
22*) 1) putrabrkha 

16) 1) etacchrutva tato : B, 4) taip :y 5) tam : V 


etasmin antare bhItSL 
gopalab sarva eva te | 
krandanSna vrajaip jagmur 
b@$pagadgadaya giia 1 1 15 1 1 
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17) da<j[figul Gipi te tatra 
sarpar^ava^aan gatam | 
ni^prayatnaip krtaip Kr^Bam 
sarpabhogena veQtitam 

II 23 (22) (Bh. 10, 19) || 


yfi pa6yasi priyam putram 

spanditaip saipabhogetia 
1^9yanfii?aip yat^ 

II 23 !| 


27*) H : a&naE&ramayaip nunaip hrdayam te vilafcsyate | 

putraip katham imaip d^r^tva Ya§ode navadiryase 1 1 24 | ) 
dubkhitaip bata paiyamo Nandagopaip hradantike |25ab 


18ab) NandagopaS ca nisce?tab 

nyasya puttramukhe dj§<m^ \ 
24ab (23ab) (Bh 11c) 


nyasya putramukhe drfftbn 
nKcetanam avas*thitain J |25cd| | 


mahaWiaga baWiuva munisattama^ 


28*) B, V : Ya§oda ca 

18cd) gppyas tv anya rudatyas® ca 
dadr§uh Sokahatar^ | 
pnxni4 ca Ke^avaip pritya 
bhayab&taragadgadam^ 

II 25 ( 24) (Bh. 20 sq.) 1| 
19) sarva Ya^dayn sardham 
vi^dmo 'tra msib^hrade \ 
nagarajasya ; no gantum 
asmSkaip yujyate vroje 


II 24cd (23cd)r || 

stri 3 ^ caiva Yai^odaip 
ha hataati cukruiSub 1 1 22cd 1 1 


Yaiodam anugaodiaiityab 
sarpavasam imaip hradam | 
pravi^amo ; na yasyamo 
vina^ Damodaraip vrajam* 

II 26 II 


II 26 (25) I 

20) divasab ko vjnd suryam vind condret/^a kd nisd j 

vind vnena^ kd gdvo vind Krm^ ko vrajab [1 27 (26) (27) 


vtnctkftd na ydsydmab | vina iC]:' 9 paip na y^sy Smah 

Mena gokulam ] vivatsa iva dhenavab 1 1 28ab [ | 

II 27ef (27ab) 1| I 


29'*') V : arapyaip^ natisevyaip^ ca varihinaip yatha sarab || (27cd) 1| 
yatra nendivaradalaprakhyakantir ayaip Harib | 
terfipi martyavasena® ratir astiti vismayab || (28) 1| 
uti±Lullapahkajadalaspa§takantivilocanam | 
apa^yanto* Hariip dinab kathaip go^tbe bhavi^yatha || (29) || 


17) 1) satp : kha 2) migam : kha ( . .tada : ka) : B 2) iva : Idia 3) nidantya^ : 

B 4) Isataryya : V 

19) 1) sarva : kha 2) vina : kha 

20) 1) dugdhena : B (except ga) 

23*) 1) dnitam : ka 2) eti V 2,3 3) sasaip. : V 

24*) 1) . .s tvarita : ka, gha 

18 1) am : ; paSyan putramukharp bnr^am 

28*) 1) m^:B 

29*) 1) aral^aip : Wilson 2) nfiti : V,,, Wilson 3) nfitur : Vj 4) tan : 
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atyanta^adhuii^pahit^se^inanodhaD^^ | 

na vina puijQlarikak§aip yasyamo Nandagokulam || (30) || 

bhogen ^ve^titasy &pi sarpaiajena paSyata | 

smitaiohhi mukhaip gopyab kr?i>asy asmadvilt^iane || (31) |1 


21) iti gofuvacat^ irutva 
Kauhii^eyo mahabalab | 
uwca gopSn^ vidhui^ 
vildcya stimitdn^aijab^ 

II 28 (32) II 

22) Nandaip ca dinam atyartham 
nyastadji^tun sutanane | 

(cf. V 23b) 

murchakulaTp Yagodaip ca 
Kr^Oamahatmyasainjflaya 

(I 29 (33) (Bh. 16. 22) || 


tasaip vilapitaip §rutvg 
te^aip ca vrajavasin^ | 
vdapaip Nandagppasya 
Ya^odamditaip tatha» 

II 28 II 

ekabhlava^anrajfiab 
diadeho dvidhakrtab | 

Saipkar^ai;^ tu sarpkruddho 
babha^e Kj^iyam avyayam 

II 29 II 


30* ) B, V : kim ayaip^ devadeve^ bhavo ’yarn manu§as tvaya \ 

vyajyate svaip tam^ atmanarp kirp anyaip tvaip^ na vetsi yat 

II 30 (34) II 

tvam asya jagato nabhib suraijam eva caSrayab* | 
karta 'paharta= pata ca trailokyaip® tvarp trayimayab J|31 (35)11 
31*) V : sendrarudiSi^vivasubhir Adityair Marudagnibhib | 

cintyase tvam acintyatman samastai^ caiva yogibhib || (36) || 
jagatyartharp^ jagannatha bharavatarapecchaya [ 
avatinjo 'tra^ marttye§u tav^^as caham agrajab |1 (37) || 
manu^yallliip bhagavan bhajata bhavata^ sui^ { 
vicjambayantas tvalliLarp sarva eva samasate* H (38) || 
avat&ya bhav&n purvarp gokule 'tra surafigan&b 1 
kndartham ^tmanab pakad avatlrpo ’si ^Ivatab || (39) || 

23) atr lavaGnjayob^ Krspa Kr§pa mahabaho 

gopd eva hi bSndhav^ I gopamiip nandavardhana^ | 

gopya§ ca sadatab kasmat gamyatam e$a vai k^ipram 

tvaqi^ handhun samupek^se* sarpamjo vi$ayudhab 1 1 30 1 1 

II 32 (40) ij I 

24) dar^to manu^o bhavo i ime no b^dhav&s tfita 

dar§itaip bSlace^titam^ i tvaip matvS. niMu^aip vibho | 

tad ayaip damyatarp Kr$pa paridevanti karupam 

dumtma dsihiandyudhah aarve mwu^abuddhayab 

II 33 (41) (cf. H 30cd) I || 31 || 


Wilson 5) atyarthaip :Vj .3 6) nam ; Wilson 21) 1) g(qjaip§ ca tmsaiV 2) 
pan : Idia 3) cd odql ka 30*) 1) atra : ; idaip : 2) ' tyantam : V 3) anantam : 

; ananta : 4) yoni^ caiapam api saip : ka ; nabhir ampam iva saip : V 5) 

ca : Vj.a 6) kye : ka, V, Wilstm 31*) 1) rthe : V^,^) Wilson 2) 'dya : 3) bhln^ 

bhajatab : Wilson 4) da : V^.g. 23) 1) rpa ye : 2) tvad : V^.g 3) ndhfepa 

tvam : Vg^g 4) di : ka 24) 1) rnpalnm : V 25 
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25) iti saipsinarita]^ 

smitaUiinnau^'^tJiasaippiital? | 
asphotyc^ mocayam asa 
svani^ dehain bhogabandha- 

nat\\M (42) (Bh 23) |1 


tac chrutva Rauhioeyasya 
vakyaip saipjf&saniiritain | 
vikramy^ gsphotayad b3hu 
bhittva tarp bhoga^lwndhanaip 
II 32 i| 


32*) H : tasya padbhyaih ath akramya bhogara§irp jalotthitam [ 
§ira& tu Kr^po jagiaha 33 abc 


26) dndmya^ capi /uzs^^^yam 
uUiabhyaip madhyamani 

I^apam ' 

arukyB.^ bhugnasiVasab* 
prBnanart oruvikramab 

li 35 (43) (Bh. 26) jl 


svahasten avanamya ca | 33d 
tasy aniroha saha^ 
madhyamaip tan mahac 

chirab i 

so ‘ sya murdhni sthitab Kiqqo 
nanarta rucirangadab II 34 ji 


33* ) B, V : viapab phape ’bhavaips tasya Krsoasy ahghrivi^kuttaiiaib 1 

(cf. BIl 54d} 

yatTOTnatiip ca kurute nanamasya tatab sirab 

'I 36 (44) (Bh. 28ab, 29ab) j] 

murch&n up&yayau^ bhi^tya rsgab K|i$pasya kuttanaib’ 

(a : Bh. 54c^ 


daoda^p&tanipatena vavama rudhiraip bahu 

|[ 37 (45) (Bh. 28cd) || 


taip nirbhugna^iTDgrivam asyapra®smtal§oi>itam 

(cf. Bh. 54c ; H 35c) 

vilokya ^rapaip jagmus tatpatnyo Madhusudanam 

j| 38 ( 46) (Bh. 31 sq.) || 

nagapatnya ucub 

jfiito ’si devadeve^ sarvesas tvam anuttama ] 

paiain jyotir acintyaip yat tadaip§ab parameSvarab |t 39 (47) j| 

na samarthab sura" stotuip yam ananyabhavaip prabhum 1 
svarupavan^anaip tas 3 ra kathaip yo^it kari$yati || 40 (48) || 
ya^ akhila*mahivyomajalagnipavanatmakain 
brahma^jdam alpakaipsip^ab stosyamas taip kathaqi vayam 

II 41 (49) !| 

34* ) V ; yatanto na vidur nityaip yatsvanipam ayoginab I 

paramartham apor alpaip sthuMt sthulaip natab sma tam^ || (50)|| 


1 ) o : V 2) asph^ya : B except kha. ga 3) qi om, V 4) kridya : ka, kha 5) tannSi : 
H except kha. 

27) 1) anamya : V 2,3 2) hya : Wilson 3) bha : Kha, ga 4), si. ; Vj,j WilacHi 
33*) 1) ni : 2) upe : V 3) redcaib : V, ga 4) ca:5) bhinna : Vj 

6) asytbbynk : V 7 ra : V, Wilam 8) lam ; 34*) 1) 1) tat : 
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na yasya janmane dhatja yasya nantaya cantakal^ | 
sthitikarta na cSnyo 'sti yasya tasmai nama^? sada || (51) || 
kopati svalpo 'pi te nasti kgiti-p^anam eva te | 
karai^ip Kaliyasyasya damane §ruyat^ ataf^ || (52) || 
striyo 'nukampyaJt^ saxihunarp mudha duiai ca jantavad | 
yatas tato ’sya dinasya k^amyataip fc^amataip^ vara || (53) || 
samastajagadadh^o bhavi^ alpabalab^ phaip | 
tvayS ca® pidito jahyan muhurttnrddhena jivitam || (54) || 
kva pannago Ipaviryo 'yaip kva bhav^ bhuvanasrayab 1 
piitidve^au samotkrstagocarau ca yato ’vyaya |1 (55) || 

35* ) B, V ; tatab kum jagatsvamin^ prasadaiyi avaadatalji^ | 
prap^s tyajati nago Vaip bhartfbhikga pradiyatam 

II 42 (56) (Bh. 52) || 

mrdyamanab sa Kr§oena 
S^tamurdha bhujaipgamab | 
asyaih sarudhirodgaraib 

(B. 38 b; 

kataro vakyam abravit 1 1 35 [ | 


27) ity xikte tabhir a^vi^ya^ 

kl^^odeho ’pi pannagah | 
prasida devadeveti 
pn^a vakyam 4anaih^naih 

|1 43 (57) (Bh. 55) ;| 


36* ) B, V : tava§tagupam aisvaryaip natha svabhavikaip param^ 

nirastatiiayarp yasya tasya sto?yami kiip nv^ aham || 44 (58) |1 
tvaip paras tvaqi parasy adyah pararp tvaip tat'*paratmakam^ | 
parasingt paramo yas^ tvaip tasya® sto§y.ami kim nv" aham 

i| 45 (59) !| 

37* ) V : yasmad Brahma^ ca Rudra§ ca Candrendramaruto '^vinau* | 

VasavaS ca sahadityais tasya sto^yami kirp tv aham ]] (60) 1| 
ekavayavasuk^maip^ yasy aitad akhilaip jagat ] 
kalpan5vayavas tv e§a taip sto$y^i katharp^ tv aham || (61) || 
sadasadrupipo yasya Brahmadyas Trida^ttamah^ | 
paranmitharp na jananti tasya sto§yami kirp® tv aham 1| (62) || 
Brahmadyair arcyate divyair ya^ ca® pu§panulepanaib 
nandanadisamudbhutaib so ’rcyate va kathaip maya || (^) || 
yasy avatararup^i devarajah sadarcati | 

na vetti paramarp riipaip so ’rcyate va kathaip maya || (64) jj 
vi§ayebhyab samahrtya sarvakg^i ca yoginab | 
samarcayanti^ dhyanena so 'rcyate va kathaip maya || (65) || 


2) sthi ; Vjfg Wilson 3) vadatam : 4) apy apdajab : Wilson 5> tvatpada : 

^ 3 >a ^*) kn>3ip natha : ka 2) pramda &irapaip bhava : ka 

27 1) kantaya tasya :kha 
' 36*) 1) balam; 2) tv:V. 

3) tvatt^ : V 4) ka : ;kha iWilson 5) ojas :ldia 6) tata : 7) tv :V 

37*) 1) hmarVj^a 2) nidaiSvinab : 3) Kalpana vayavaipSa sya tasya 

sto^yami kiip ; 4) Sesvarab : 5) t^ stosy^i kathaip : Vg, 6) yaS ca 

divya : ^a»8 7} yam : 
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hrdi saipkalpya yadriipaip dhyanen iLrccanti yoginalj \ 
blfivapiB 5 padin&® natha so 'rccyate vS katham mayfi. 1| (66) || 
so 'haip te devadeve&i narcanSyl^® stutau na ca | 
aSmarthyavto kn»inatramanovrttilj praada me \\ (67) || 
sarpajitir iyatp krOra yasyaip jiato ’smi Kefeva | 
tatsvabtevo 'yam atrasti napaiadho mamacyuta ] | (68) (Bh. 56) 1 1 
sriyate bhavata sarvaip^o tatha saiphriyate jagat | 
jatdriipasvabhava^ ca srjyante jagatarp^^ tvayS || (69) (Bh. 57) || 
38*) B, V : yathihaip bhavata 8r?to jatya rupepa ceSvara^ | 

svabhavena ca saipyuktas tathedaip ce§titarn mama* || 46 (70) || 
yady anyatha piavartteyaip devadeva tato mayi [ 
nyayyo dapcjanipato vai® tavaiva vacanaip yatha 

II 47 (71) (Bh. 33a) H 

tathapi yaj* jagatsvami dapdapi i>atitavito mayi 1 
sa sodho 'yarp varaip^ dap(Jas tvatto nanyatra me® varab 

II 48 ( 72) II 

39*) H : avijfiainan maya Kpgija ro^o 'yaip saippradarSitab | 36ab 


28) hataviryo hatavi^o 
damito 'harjfi tvayacyuta | 
jivitenfi diycUdm ekam 

(cf. H. 37d) 
djndpaya karomi kim 

II 49 (73) II 

40* ) H : kasya va vasataip yami jivitaip me pradTyatam 1 1 
paficamurdhanatarp dRtva saipaiii^ sarpariketanab 
akruddha eva Bhagavan pratyuv^ orage^aram 1| 
.Siibhagavan uvaca 

29) fiatra stheyBiti tvay^ sarpa 

(Bh. 60a) 

kadacid Yamtmdiale \ 
sflbhftyaparivaras^ tvam 

(Bh. 60c) 

samudrasalilaip vraja 

!| 50 (74) (Bh. 60b) || 

41* ) H : ya^ ceha bhuyo djiyeta sthane^ va yadi va jale ] 

tava bhftyas tanujo va k^ipratp vadhyab sa me bhavet 
§ivaip casya jalasyastu tvaip ca gaccha mahgn;^vam | 
sthane tv iha bhaved do^as ta vantakar aiy> mahhn | ] 41 1 1 


damito 'haip hataviQO 
vaiagas te varianana |[ 36cd || 
tadajfiiapaya kitri kuryam 

sada sapatyabSndhavab 

II 37ab II 
37cd II 

I 

38 II 

tavasmin Yamunatoye 

naiva sthanaip dadimy aham | 
gacch aipavajalaip saipa 

sabharyab sahabandhavab 

II 39 li 

II 40 li 


8 ) bhir : Vg.g Wilson 9) narcanadau : ^ 9 ) pihvaip 11) snata : 

38*) 1) rab : B 2) maya : B, Wilson 3) patas te : B 4) yaip : B 

5) ro : B, 6) nanyo ’stu me : B ; me nanyato : Va.g, Wilson. 

40*) 1) taip dF$t^ paiicamurddhanaip sarvazp : ka, kha. 

29 1) saputia :1^ 41*) sthale :ldia 
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30) matpadmd ca te sarpa dr^tvd murdhani^ sdgar^ \ 

Garudoh parmagaripus tvayi na prahari^yati || 51 (75), 42 (Bh. 63) |j 

42* ) B, V : ity uktva sarparajanairi mumoca bhagav^ Hariti | 52ab (176ab) 


31) praijamya so 'pi Kf^ya 
jagdma payasaip nidhim | 

52cd (76cd) (Bh. 64-66) 
pasyatdtn sarvabhut^^ 
sabhrtyapatyabandhavab 
|153ab(77ab) (cf. H 37d) |1 


grhya mQrdhna tu caraijau^ 
KRpnasy oragapunigavat | 

43ab 

pa^yatam eva gopanam 
jag^m adar^anajp hiadSLt 

II 43cd |; 


43*) B, V : samastabharyasahitah parityajya svakarp hradam 

II 53cd (77cd) || 


32a) gate sarpe^ pari^vajya ] 
54a (17a) (Bh. 17, 13 sq.) 


nirjite tu gate sarpe | 44a | 


44*) B, V : mrtaiii punar iv agatam [ 

gopa mUrdhani Govindaip si$icur netrajair jalaib | 54bcd (78bcd) 
Ki^oam akli§takanii 0 pain | 55a (79a) 


45*) H : 


Kr^pam uttirya dhi^itam | ] 44b \ \ 


32bcd) anye vismitacetasaly \ 
tu^t^vur mudita gopa 


vismitis tu^tuvur gopis 
cakni'S caiva pradakmam 

II 44cd li 


dRtva iivajaldrft^ nadfixi ( | 55bcd (79bcd) (Bh. 67d) (cf. H. 47a) || 


46* ) H : ucuh sarve ca saipprita Nandagopaip vanecai^ | 

dhanyo 'sy anugrihito 'si yasya te putra idr^ah 1 1 45 1 1 
adyaprabhrti gopanaip gavaip go^thasya canagha | 
apatsu ^arapaip Kr^ijiah prabhuS cayatalocanah || 46 1| 
lata ^vajala sarva Yamuna munisevitzL I 
Gre casyati^ sukharp ^vo vicari§yanti nab sada || 47 || 
vyaktam eva mayain gopa vane® yat Krspani idr^m | 
mahadbhutarp na j^ma4 channam agnim iva vraje 48 || 

33ab)^^yainano 'tha^ gopibhis evarp te vismitiib sarve 

caritaifi® cajucegtitaihs | ' stuvantab Ki?ijam avyayam | 

56ab (80ab) |1 , 49ab 

47*) V 2, 3 : sahito Baladevena Nandena ca Ya^aya [ 


33cd) saxi^tuyaxD^o gopdiBlix 
vrajam upggamat 

II 56cd (80cd) |j 


jagmur gopagapa ghopam 
deva^ Caitrarathaip srathg 

I 49cd II 


30) 1) dhasul : H 2) nagaha : kha (B) 31) 1) vasac tasya : Idia 32) 1) tatab 
sarve ; 2) k^ubdha : kha (B)'. 

46*) 1) sarvais Grthaib : ka 2) vane iata vayam : kha 

33) 1) . .nab sa ’ .ne sa : V 2,3 2) . . .te : V 2,3 3) tab : V 4) gopais tu 

Vi 5) Rto : -ka, kha. 



A HINDI VERSION OF THE STORY OF THE 
KHARAPUTTA-JATAKA 

By 

BABURAM SAKSENA, Allahabad. 

In the Kharaputta Jataka^ we have the story of Senaka, king of Benares 
who, having saved the life of a Naga king from the onslaughts of village 
urchins, secured from him a mystic charm by which he could understand the 
speech of all living beings. Its disclosure to anyone else involved the death 
of the king. By the pKJwer of this charm the king hears the confidential 
talks of ants and flies and laughs in the presence of the queen. She insists 
on learning the spell in spite of the king’s explaining the situation. The king 
agrees to impart the charm in the garden where he would end himself by 
entering fire according to his promise to the Naga. On the way Sakka shows 
himself as a goat cohabiting with a she-goat. The king’s steeds rebuke the 
goat for his idiotic and shameless act quite in the open. The goat calls the 
steeds and the king both great fools. The king seeks for advice from the 
goat and as a result gives a thorough thrashing to the queen. She gives 
up her insistence and asks for forgiveness. 

A variant of this story is found in a story of the Arabian Ni^ts.^ Here 
the talk between the merchant’s bull and the ass excites his laughter and his 
wife insists on knowing the secret charm. And it is by a talk between the 
dog and the cock which manages fifty hens that the merchant takes the lesson 
and dissuades his wife from her insistence, with the help of a vdiip. 

Benfey in the Orient und Occident, Vol. II, pp. 133-171 discusses the 
general question of the history of man’s belief in the possibility of imderstand- 
ing bird’s and other animars speech and later cites examples from the folk- 
lore literature of some peoples. 

The Hindi version that is presented in the following pages for the first 
time, bears a close resemblance to the story found in the Jataka. The secret 
charm is given in both the Pali and Hindi stories by a serpent, the Naga, 
and in both the ant excites the laughter of the king. While in the P^i version 
the scene is laid in Benares, in the Hindi version Benares figures as the sacred 
I^ace vrtiere the king desires to leave his body finally. In both it is the goat 
whidi teaches a lesson to the king. 


1. Fausf5i-l iThe f&aka, Vol. HI, pp. 275-281, Eng. rendering in FfeANCis and 
Neil's trans., Vol. Ill, pp. 174-177. text also available in Dines Andersen's 
Pali Reader, Pt. I, pp. 52-55. 

2. Tale of the Bull and the Ass in the Book of a thousand Nights and a Night 
(Burton's trans. VoL 1, pp. 16-23). 
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The Hindi version, however, introduces interesting changes. Firstly, we 
have the conception of the goddess of wealth, Maya alias Lak^inl. She is 
nowhere available in the F^i story. Instead, we have the serpent girl who 
plays false to the king. The serpent in the Pali version is nothing but a 
friend while here in the Hindi story he is treated as deity and is worshipped. 
He gives the spell to the king as a boon and not as a thing of recompense as in 
Bali. The question of touchability or otherwise owing to the superiority or 
inferiority of caste is foreign to the Pali story and the pollution of the kitchen 
is unheard of there. 

The Hindi version has been conceived in orthodox Hindu atmosphere — 
goddess of wealth, caste system with its curse of untouchability, the Naga 
worship and the sanctity of Benares as the place most suitable for leaving off 
the earthly body. With this it throws interesting light on the people and shows 
considerable divergence from the Buddhistic colour found in the older Indian 
version.^ 

ek rSja rahai, khub raji kihinf. jab uaki awarda ai naghicani tab 
naukar c^ar sab charai lag. jab naukar cakar koi nal rahe tab r^ja 
kamari orhi ka pahara dei lag. dekhai ka, maya nikari jm panara dagar. 
raja bole ' turn kahl jatiu ' ? kahinj ki ' ab raja ki martuka ai gai hai tau 
hamahu jaiti hai \ tau maya rOwai bahut. tau raja kahini ‘ k^e routi 
hau ? ' tau kahinj 'raja accha rahai. hai kallhi sapu m kg un ka dasi lei, 
yahai rOitj hai'. tau phiri kahini ' kOi tana se raja bacihai ’ ? tau ui boll ki 
' koi tana se nai bacihai. hi ek bat hai. jah^ se babi hOi taha te khUb phul 
phulw^ lagawai; dagar jharawai au raja ke palag tillai riii ke pahal 
bichawai au atar gulab khub chirkawai. nidai garawai kg dudhu bharai dei. 
au raja ke palag ke as pas cari khambha kela ke garai dei. au raja ke palka 
pg bichauna makhmal kg karai dei au sugandhi chiriki d«. raja wahe 
mak^ mg ek kOne mg cuppe baithi jal. 

ab sSp raja kg katai cale. tau waisi dekhai phul, waisi* dekhai 
phulwari, sughal au magan hoi jm. dudhu piai au magan hoi jai. lotati 
pOtatj ae palka tir. cariu khambha dekhinj, lapati jai, carhai utarai 
bare khusi, palka par carhe au loti gaye. mari kg maganai hoi ge. atar 
se pasi gaye. tab kahinj ‘ raja kg ham ka kati, raja hamgre s5g bahut accha 
kihini. ab raja kg ham apani adhi umiri dai deib tau ab raja kg bolmnj. 
tau raja nai awal. tau tirbacaku dihini au kahinj ' ai jau, ab turn ka nai 
katiba tau raja ae au plyen giri pare. sSp bOle ' jindagi tau dai cuken. 
ab jo mSgau so d^ tau kahini ‘ ham mlgitj hai ki jette jiu jantur dharti par 
hai unki boli ham pSLhicani jai.' tau sip bole ki * nai r§ja, phiri pachitaihau. 


1. When I read the Kharaputta Jataka first in 1923, I was reminded of a amilar 
story which I had heard in my boyhood from my mother. I persuaded her to 
narrate it over once again to me and she kindly did it and I transcribed it verbatim 
in her own inimitable Awadhi. I kept it back with myself for about thirteen years 
in the hope that another version might be available. But I have not been able to 
discover any other version in the libraries either here or in England. 
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iu kamu na karau. I ma turn dhokha kh^ jaihau. turn se bin^ bataye 
raha n2u au jetta khan bataihau ki mari jaihau \ tau raja bOle Id * nai 
turn ham ka batai deu, ham kOi se nai bataiba sap un ka bOli batai ka au 
acchi tana khai pi kai apani babi ka cale gaye. ab raja apan raji karai lag. 
bahut din raji kihinj. 

tau kuchu din badi ek din raja jewatj rahai tau raja ki thariya se bhat ke 
at giri parai. ^ cetl ka lai lai jai. cauka baher eku ceta rahai. ceti jab 
cauka baher hOi tau cita chini lei. tau ui kahini ^ tui kahe nai lawati jai. 
ham ber b^ laid hai au ber her turn chini letj hau. turn k^e nai layawati 
jai hau \ tau ceta bOla ki ‘ turn hau jati ki bamhani au ham han camar. 
turn jo jaihau tau raja ka cauka nai chuti hdi au ham jaib tau raja ka cauka 
chuti hoi jm’. etta suni kai raja khakkha mari ka base, r^i janinj 
hamare uppar hSse. habi pari gai ' ham ka batai deu kahe hSseu, ki ham 
ka ugjiare dekheu ki kuchu bhojanpar h^u\ raja kahini *ham turn par 
nm hasen’- rad boli ‘ ki par haseu'? raja kahini ' bataiba nai raja ki 
bat suni kai r^i kahinj ki ‘ j3 nai bataihau tau ham armu nm kariba * au 
lahghan karai lagi. tau raja kahini ki ' ham tau nag baba ka bacanu dihen 
rahai Id nm bataiba. kahini rahai, bataihau tau mari jaihau. accha jo nai 
manti hau tau calau k^i mo batai call kai. lekin pachitaihau O'. 

dunau hua te cale. calti calti jab ek maijil hoi gai tau raja bCle ‘ rani hia 
annu pani kai leu, nahai dhoi leu iu kahi kai raja wahe tir tahalai lOg. 
tau eku bakara kua ke uppar diarh rahai au bhitar ek chagaria raheti, wa dub 
nOci nOd. uppar awai tau bakara chini lei, tau chagaria boli ‘ ham se ber ber 
chini leti hau turn bhitar jai ko kahe nai layawati hau ’ ? tau bakara bOla ki 
*j5 ham bhitar jai tau kO janai giri pari, tui jo giri parihai tau ham ka 
diagaria bahutai raja sunal. ‘ ka ham ka tattOri ko raja banaye hai jo 
meherua ke pache jati hai kasi ko marai raja tharh’sunai. raja suni kai 
lihinj ek chan au lai kai m^ai ]§g rani ka bolm ko ki 'aur hatu karihau 
aur puchihau rani gau bOli tab charinj. dOnau jane ghar ka laute au 
raji karai lag. jais un ke din bahure tais sab ke bahurai, 

TRANSLATION 

There was a king, he ruled well and long. When his life-span came near 
(ending), the servants and attendants began to leave. When the servants and 
attendants ncme remained, the king with his blanket on, began to guard (the 
palace). What does he see ? (He sees) that Maya (the goddess of wealth) 
was going out through the drain. The king said : ‘ Where are you going ? (She) 
said ; ‘ Now that the king’s death is come, I also am going And Maya 
wept much. Then the king said : ‘ Why are you weeping ? * Then (she) said: 

‘ The king was good. Alas, the serpent will come and bite him to-morrow, 
this I weep for.' At that (he) said again : ‘ Will the king be saved by any 
means ? ' Then she said : ‘ No means will save him. But there is one thing. 
(He) should plant flower (-plants) and groves in large number from the 
place where the ant-hill may be ; get the way brushed and spread pads of 
cotton-wool ri£^t up to the bed-stead of the king and ^rinkle and 
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rose-water abundantly. Let him get tubs fixed up and have them filled up 
with milk. And let him get four plaintain-stalks fixed around the kiiig^s bed. 
And let beds of velvet be spread on the king’s bed-stead and scents be sprinkled. 
The king should sit quietly in a comer of that very house.’ 

Now the serpent started to bite the king. Then he sees flowers on one 
side and flower groves on the ether, he smells and becomes full of Joy. (He) 
drinks milk and becomes pleased. Lying and rolling he came near the bed. 
(He) saw the four stumps, embraces them and climbs over them and comes 
down (and was) very pleased. He mounted the bed and rolled over it. (He) 
became very much full of joy. (He) became saturated with essences. Then 
(he) said : ‘ Shall I bite the king ? Tha king has done very good turns to- 
wards me. I shall now give half of my life to the king.’ At that he called 
the king now. And the king would not come. And then (he) gave a word 
thrice to the king and said : ‘ Do come. I shall not bite you now.’ Then the 
king came and fell at his feet. The serpent spoke : ‘ Life I have already given. 
Whatever you may ask further, I shall give you.’ And (the king) said : ‘ I 
ask that I may be able to recognise the speech of all the living beings that 
there may be on the earth.’ Then the serpent said ; ‘ O king. No, (not that) ; 
you will fed sorry for it later. Do not do this. You will come to a loss in 
this. You will not be able to resist tdling it and as soon as you teU of it 
you will die.' Then the king spoke : ‘ No, tell it to me. I shall not speak 
of it to anybody'. The serpent told him (the secret of all) sp)eech and ate 
and drank very wdl and then went to his ant-hill. Now the king b^an to 
mle his kingdom. (He) ruled for long. 

Then after a few days, once when the king was eating his food, grains 
of rice fall down from his vessel. An ant comes and takes them away. There 
was a male ant outside the enclosure (of the kitchen and the dining-place). 
When the she-ant would go out of the enclosure the male ant would snatch 
away (the grains). Then she said : ‘Why don't you fetch (them) ? I bring 
them again and again and again and again you snatch them off. Why don't 
you yourself go and bring them ? ' At that the male ant spoke : ‘ You are 
a Brahmin by caste and I a Chamar. If you will go, the king’s enclosure will 
not be rendered imclean (but) if I go it will become unclean.’ On hearing 
this the king laughed a loud laughter. The queen thought that (he) laughed 
at her. (She) became insistent (saying) : ‘Tell me why you laughed. Did 
you see me imcovered or did you laugh at the meal ? ’ The king said ‘ I did 
not laugh at you.’ The queen asked : ‘ At whom did you laugh ? ’ The king 
said : ‘ I ^alT not tell '. On hearing the king's words, the queen said : ‘ If 
you will not tell me, I shall give up food and drink* and she b^;an to fast 
Then the king said : * I gave a word to venerable serpent that I shall not teH 
of it to any one. He had said, if you tell, you will die Well if you do not 
agree, let us go to Benares, there I shall tell you. But you will be sorry for it.' 

Both started from there. After journeying when one stage was reached, 
the king said : ‘ O (^een, eat and drink here, wash and bathe ! ’ Having said 
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this, the king b^an to walk over there. There was a goat standing on the 
well and there was a she-goat inside it. She would uproot the grass and (with 
it) would come out. Then the goat would seize it. Then the she-goat said : 
* You snatch it again and again from me. Why don’t you go and bring your- 
self ? ’ At that the goat said : ‘ If I go inside, vdio knows, I may fall down. 
If you fall down, I have many goats (to r^lace you).' The king was hear- 
ing. ‘ Have you, putting me off, thought me to be the king who is going to 
Benares to die, on account of a woman.' The king stood there and listened. 
Having heard (this), he took a staff and having called the queen b^;an to 
beat her, (saying): ‘Will 'you insist further and ask’. (He) left her only 
when she prayed for forgiveness. Both of them returned home and began to 
rule. 

^ May every one's good days return as did theirs. 



DID TULUVA REVOLT AFTER THE BATTLE OF 

RAKSASA-TANGADI ? 

♦ • 

By 

B. A. SALETORE, Poona. 

While discussing the! effect of the Battle of Rafc?asa-Tahga<Ji on the life 
of the Vijayanagara Empire, I' ventured to assert in my work on The Social 
and Political Life in the Vijayanagara Empire, that one of those who had re- 
belled againk the Vijayanagara Emperor was the Kala^-Karkaja ruler.^ This 
was because I had followed the assertions of the Rev. Henry Heras 
who, in his Aravidu Dynasty of Vijayanagara, writes : — “ Perhaps the only 
one who withdrew his allegiance in the South was the chief of Kalasa-Karkala, 
South Kanara ; although it appears provable that he already enjoyed some 
sort of independence ever since the time of the overthrow of the Saluva 
family.''^ The Rev, Heras himself has but followed the late Mr. Krishna 
Sastri who, in his article on The Kdrkala Inscription of Bhairava II, asserts 
the following : — “ The memorable battle of Tajikota dealt the death-blow to 
the Vijayanagara Empire, and the Kala^-Karkala chiefs were not slow to take 
advantage of the opportunity to openly assert their independence. Accord- 
ingly in a Koppa inscription (Kp. 57) dated in the ■Saka-Sarhvat 1510 (= a.d. 
1588-89) Bhayirarasa-Vodeya, son of Vira Gummafa-devi, who is no doubt 
identical with the donor of the subjoined inscription, is represented as ruling 
his kingdom undisturbed {sthira-sdmrdjya). The subjoined Caturmukha- 
basti inscription of this chief (Bhairava II.), which is dated two years earlier, 
contains a long string of high sounding birudas, and this fact may be taken 
to show that Bhairava II, had then already declared his independence. But 
this state of tilings did not continue long ; for in 5aka 1531 ( = a.d. 1609-10), 
Bhayirarasa-Vodeya, the son of Vira Bhayirarasa-Odeya, was ruling the 
Kala^ Karkala-rajya as a feudatory of the Vijayanagara king Venkata I (Mg. 
63) All these assertions are to be rectified in the light of the inscriptions 
from Tuluva published in the South Indian Inscriptions, Volume VII,'* the 
existence of which I was aware of only long after my work had been published. 

Even on the strength of the Karkaja inscription of Bhairava II itself, 
we may assert that that ruler did not revolt against the Vijayanagara Emperor. 


1. Saletore, Social and Political Life in the Vijayanagara Empire, VoL I, 
pp. 138, 308. 

2. Henry Heras, The Aravidu Dynasty of Vijayanagara, 243, ahd ibid n. 5 
where the reference is wrongly given to Krishna Sastry, Indian Antiquary, VIII, 
p. 127, when it ought to be Epigraphia Indica, VIII, 122-138. 

3. Krishna Sastri, Epigraphia Indica, VIII, Karicala Inscription of Bhairava 
II., p. 127. 

4. Edited by K. V, Subrahmanya AlYAR? P:Ai Madras, 1933, 
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The late Mr. Krishna Sastri himself seemed to confess this in his statement 
quoted above. The inscription in question merely says that Bhairava II. 
“while ruling the kingdom with true joy {nija samt^?ad^m[da^] rdjyavam 
aluvdga) ” gave a grant to the Chaturmukhabasti at Karkala.^ It may be 
questioned whether the interpretation given by the late Mr. Sastri, viz., 
“ ruling the kingdom undisturbed,” can be accepted at all. The phrase “ sthira- 
rdjyam*' as is well known to students of Karnataka history, means, in most 
instances, “ a firm kingdom.” Unless otherwise stated, this particular expres- 
sion does not refer to independence. 

When we examine a few of the inscriptions found in Tujuva, we see the 
futility of asserting that that province revolted after the memorable battle of 
Rafc§asa-Tanga<ii. In the first place, the Kala^-Karka]a kingdom by no 
means represented the Tu]uva principality. The Vijayanagara governors are 
generally represented as governing from their provincial seat Barakuru. In- 
scriptions found in this old centre as well as in its neighbourhood, and in one 
or two towns of ancient repute, enable us to assert that Tu]uva, far from 
revolting socm after the Battle of Rak§asa-Tafiga(Ji, continued to be loyal 
to the Vijayanagara Emperor almost down to the last days of the Empire. 
A record found in the Kot^vara Temple at Kotesvara, Condapoor Taluka, 
dated 5aka 1484, Dundubhi, Caitra, Su. 10 a.d. 1562, March 15th 
Sunday) relates that while Sadasiva Raya was ruling from Vijayanagara, 
Sadi^va Nayaka (of Keladi) was administering the Tuju-rajya and Yellapa 
Od^ya was governing Barakuru. On this occasion a certain Jisi;iu (Visnu) 
Setti> son of Gajjapo Setti of Basaruru, granted specified land on the occasion 
of iSivaratri to the god Kotesvara of the K5t^vara temple.- An earlier record 
dated §aka 1468 Parabhava ( = a.d. 1546, November 7th, Sunday) states that 
Sadai^va Raya had bestowed the rulership of Barkuru-rajya upon Vefikata- 
driraja, who, in his turn, gave it to Acappa Odeya. The same stone inscription 
recording another grant dated only in the cyclic year Virodhikrit, Vaisakha 
Su. 5 ; but assignable to the year a.d. (1551, April 11th, Sunday) supplies us 
with the interesting information that while the Muhammadan Viceroy Yekh- 
dharakhana Vodeyaru was governing the Barakuru-rajya, (he) made a gift of 
gold for the purpose of reconsecrating the god Kotesvara (of Kundukura) and 
the temple as the worship of the god had been stopped for six months on ac- 
count of the impurity caused by the killing of cows and the death of men in a 
riot in the temple premises. Another epigraph dated Saka 1485 Dundubhi, 
Jy^tha, Su. 7 (= a.d. 1562, May 10, Sunday), found in the Safikara-Narayaija 
temple at iSankaraMrayana, Condapoor taluka, relates that while 
Sada§iva Raya was ruling from Vijayanagara, a mafha for Virupak§adeva 
and his disciples was built at Sankaranarayaj[^ which is referred to in the 
inscription as a sacred place in the Tuju-rajya. We are further informed in 

1. Ep, Ind., VIII, p. 132, 1. 23. 

2. 385 of 1927 ; Swamikannu Pillai, An Indian Ephemeris, V, p. 326. 

3. 373 of 1927 found in the Kotesvara temple at Kotesvara, Coondapoor Taluka; 

Swamikannu, ibid., V, pp. 295, 304< 
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the record that a gift of land for the maintenance of the matha, after pur- 
chasing it from a certain K^ava Hebbaruva, was made by Sadasiva Raya 
Nayaka of Kejadi for the merit of his parents Candaguoda and Virupiihbi- 
ka. This Keladi governor is said to be the ruler of Araga, Gutti 36, the 
Tujurajya, Barakuru and Mafigaluru.^ 

Excepting in the above record which mentions clearly the Tu]u-i^jya 
as distinct from Barakuru and Mahgaluru, the two provincial seats of the 
Vijayanagara rulers in Tuluva, we have in all other epigraphs mentioned 
above the fact that the Vijayanagara governor was placed over Barakuru. 
Sadaiiva Raya Nayaka, we may be permitted to narrate, continued to govern 
the Tujurajya as is evident from- an inscription dated 5aka 1485, Dundubhi, 
Sravana Su 1 ; Thursday (= a.d. 1562, July 2nd, Thursday), found at Kum- 
bhakasi, near the Harihara temple, Condapoor taluka. This inscription affirms 
that when Sadasiva Raya was ruling from the capital at Vijayanagara, the 
princes Ramaraja and Vehkatadriraja bestowed the government of the Tuju- 
rajya upon Sadi^iva Raya Nayaka of Keladi, and that the latter appointed 
Yellappa Odeyar as the governor over Blrakuru-mjya. This governor gave 
specified lands to Mahalinga Senabova of Chojiyakeri, for the increase of the 
health and prosperity of the king iSadasiva Raya and of Sadasiva Nayaka, 
and for maintaining a satra attached to the temples of Umamah^vara and 
Lak§nunarayai)a at Kumbhakasi-. In another epigraph which may be assign- 
ed also to the same year (a.d. 1562), the same governor is mentioned as 
ruling over Barakuru. This inscription informs us that while the Maha- 
rajadhiraja (with other titles) Sadasiva Raya was ruling from the throne at 
Vijayanagari, and the Mahamandalesvara Venkafadri Maha-arasu was look- 
ing after all the kingdom {sakala rajyavcniii pratipalisutihalli) ^ and when 
Barakura-rajya had devolved upon Sadaliva Raya Nayaka, that S&daSva 
Raya Nayaka bestowed the governorship of B^akuru upon Kale Yellappa 
Odeyar — who is evidently the same official referred to above — , and a grant 
was made by a woman named Sanku Bale.^ 

We may be permitted to digress a little in order to show how even in 
the year when the Battle of R^asa Tahgadi is supposed to have been 
fought (a.d. 1565), certain provinces of the Empire cherished the memory 
of the venerable Sadasiva Raya. An inscription dated Saka 1487 (a. d. 
1565-6) found in the Penugonda fort, Anantpur District, relates how when 
the Maharajadhiraja (with other titles) Sadasiva Raya was seated on his 
diamond throne (Toina-swihffsanamdhulu) , ruling the firm kingdom of the 
world {prithvi sthira-sdmbrdjyam ceyacui^ffugmu) , the MahSunsuLdal^^vara 


1. 397 of 1927-8 ; Ep. Report for the Southern Circle for 1927-8, p, 47. 

2. 387 of 1927 ; Ep. Report for 1926-7, p. 68. 

3. This grant is dated Saka varu§a 1486 neya Dundubhi Samvatsara. But 
the cyclic year does not correspond. Saka 1486 = RaktSk^i, and Dundubhi corres- 
ponds to Saka 1484. 168 of 1901 ; South Indian Inscriptions, VII, No. 366 pp. 222-3 ; 
SWAMIKANNU, Und, V, pp. 326-330. 
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Rama Raju Tirumala RSjayya's scm R&ma Raju gave a dana-patra-Sasana 
(specified in detail).^ 

The identity of interest between the Telugu governors and the Vijaya- 
nagara Emperor as given in the above record is also clearly indicated in the 
inscriptions found in Tuluva. In fact we may even go to the extent of 
stating that in spite of the overwhelming disaster which overtook the Vijaya- 
nagara Emperor on the battlefield of Rak§asa Tangadi, Tujuva continued 
to acknowledge Sada^va Raya as its over-lord. An inscription found in the 
Paflcalinge^vara temple at Darakuru, dated .Saka 1490 semda varttamdna 
Sukla-samvatsarada Kdrtika ^u[d]dha 12 Somavarar informs us that when 
the Maharajadhiraja (with other title) Sadasiva Raya was governing from 
Vijayanagara (Vijayanagarada simhasanadim pratipalisuva kdladm), (and 
when) by his order Dajavayi Lingarasa Odeyar was ruling over the Bara- 
kOru kingdom, a citizen named Tiruma (descent stated) gave a specified 
grant of land to the Pancalingesvara temple situated in Kot^ri at Bara- 
kuru.^ 

To the Tulu people the association of the name of the same Emperor 
with the once-glorious capital Vijayanagara came as a matter of habit. The 
fact that the capital of the Empire had been shifted to other centres did 
not come in their way of asserting that SadaSiva Raya continued to rule from 
the old capital. This may perhaps account for the name of the City of 
Victory in the above grant as well as in the following one. This epigraph 
is dated a.d, 1570. It was found at Hosakeri at Barakuru. It registers a 
grant of land (specified) to the god Somanatha by Timme .Setti, when the 
Maharajadhiraja (with other titles) Sadasiva Raya was ruling the Vijaya- 
nagara kingdom {Sadasiva Mahdrdyaru Vijayanagariya rdjyabhyuda,[ya]lu) , 
and when Sankaijna Nayaka was governing the Barakuru-rajya.^ 

Another record dated a.d. 1585-6 relates that when the same Emperor 
was protecting all the vaDidsramas from the throne at Vijayanagari {Vijaya- 
nagariya simkdsemadalli kulitu sakala va\r\iidsrania dharmmangalannu 
pratipalisuva kdladalli ), — and when Acappa Odeyar was governing the Bara- 
kuru kingdom under Rama Raja Nayaka, grandson of Kejadi Sadasiva Raya 
Nayaka, by order of Sadasiva Raya {a-mahdrdyara nirupadinda Keladi 
Sadasiva Raya Ndyakara mommaga Rdmardjara nirupadinda Bdrakuru-rdjya- 


1. 332 of 1901 ; S. /. VII, No. 560, p. 333. Sec also 331 of 1401 ; ibid, 
No. 561, p. ibid ; 337 of 1901 ; ibid. No. 564, p. 335. 

2. This corresponds aj). 1569, October 21st Friday. But the week day does 
not correspond. Swamikannu, ibid., V, p. 341. 

3. 181 of 1901 ; S. /. VII, No. 386, p. 242. 

4. 181 c of 1901 ; S. 7. 7. ibid, No. 389, p. 245. The date given is Saka 1491 

Sukla-sarkvcUsardda sanda ye{e)Ta4aneya Pramdda-safhvatsartidha besge 
tingalu etc. Saka 1492 == Pramoda. The other details arc inadequate for the veri- 
fication of the date. Swamocannu, ibid, V, 342. Emperor SaeSava Raya is also 
mentioned in a grant dated Saka 1497 ( = a.d. 1576) found in the Ranganatha 

temple at Koviladi, Tanjore pigtrict, pf 1901 ; S. 7. ibid, No. 489, p. 363. 
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vannu Acappa 04eyaru pratipalisuva kaladalu), al grant (specified in detail) 
was made in the presence of the god S5mariatha of Murukeri.^ 

There is one more record of that same monarch also found in Barakuru. 
It is dated a.d. 1587, and it relates that when (with titles) ^daSiva Raya 
was on the throne of Vijayanagara, listening to the pleasant stories of dharma 
in his audience hall, and when by his order Kancappa 0<Jeyar was govern- 
ing the B^akuru kingdom, Sannajia 5etti (descent stated) made a grant 
(specified in detail) to the god Somanatha of Murukeri.^ We know of course 
that Sada^iva Raya in a.d. 1587 could not have been listening to the pleasant 
stories of dharma in the old city of Vijayanagara. But we may nevertheless 
give some credit to this epigraph which, in spite of the impossibility of Sada- 
§iva Raya's having been in the audience hall in that year, adds to the evidence 
which other records found in Tujuva conjointly affirm, viz,, that before and 
after the battle of R^asa Tahgadi, the authority exercised by the Vijaya- 
nagara Government was so powerful as not to permit the Tuluva governors 
to proclaim their independence. 

This is conclusively proved by the events that took place in the reign of 
Venkatapati Deva Riiya. A record dated wrongly in 5aka 1522 KHaka, 
Caitra Su. 1, but assignable to the reign of Venkatapati Deva Raya, found in 
Basaruru, Condapoor taluka, registers a grant of land by a certain Ajja 
Naraija Sefti for the maintenance of a matha built by him at Paduvakeri'.® 

There is anotlicr inscription — and a more trustworthy and interesting one 
— found in the l^tx Kr§i;ia temple at Udipi, which not only confirms the evidence 
supplied by earlier records, viz., that Tu]uva was entrusted to the charge of the 
Keladi chieftains by the Vijayanagara rulers, but also gives us an insight into 
the manner in which State officials took a keen interest in the welfare of the 
religious institutions under their charge. This inscription informs us that when 
the Maharajadhiiiaja (with other titles) Venkatapati Deva Raya was ruling 
from Penugooda> and when under orders from him Keladi Vefikatapa Nayaka 
was governing justly the Tulu and Male kingdoms {Keladi Vehkatapa Ndya- 
karu Tulu-rdjya M ale-raj yav mm sat-dharmadinda d\uva kdladalli), Srimat 
VMa-V^a Tirtha, desciple of (with title) the teacher Srimat Vadiraja Tirtha, 


1. 131 of 1901 ; S. I. VII, No. 321, p. 170. This grant is dated Saka 
varu^a 1507 [y] elaneya sandu [y] enfaneya varttamdna Pdrthiva Samvatsarada 
Kdrtika Su. (2). The cyclic year for Saka 1508 was Vyaya. The date may corres- 
pond to A.D. 1586 October 14th Friday. The cyclic year for Saka 1507 was F^uthiva. 
SWAMIKANNU, ibid, V, pp. 372, 375, 

2. 140 of 1901 ; S. 7. 7. ibid,. No. 331, p. 181. The grant is dated &aka vant^a 
150 {8) sandu varttamdna Sarvajitu samvatcha{sa) rada charyitra {chaitra)5u{d) 
dha 3 Guru 30 ge. mahd nak^atraddlu 29 Nityonnak^alra. Citre 46 Aindra 
Yoga etc. It corresponds to a.d. 1587, April 1st Saturday. Swamikannu, ibid,, 
III, p. 376. I am unable to verify the other details. 

3. 434 of 1927-8. The cyclic year Kilaka does not (xnrespond to Saka 1522, 
the cyclic year of which was Sarvari, but to Saka 1530. If this is accepted, then 
the date may correspond to a.d. 1608, March 7th, Monday. Swamikannu, ibid. 
VI, p. 187. 
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in the course of his puja-parydya of the god Kr§ija, had the roof of the matka 
covered with cc^per and a kalasa fixed. (At this juncture) with the knowledge 
(permission) of the governor of Barakuru Ramakr^oa 0(Jeya, (who was) the 
son of the ofiicer of the gold treasury of Venkatapa Nayaka Obarasaya, on that 
titki, according to the usual rites, re-consecrated the image of Sri Kr§aja. On 
that occasion imder orders from the Emperor Venkatapati Deva, Kajadi Venka- 
tapa Nayaka gave for the daily offerings and ceremonies of the god Sri 
specified land in the forty-four nd4us within the jurisdiction of the kingdom of 
Barakuru.^ These instances of royal and private bountry, therefore, clearly 
prove that from the times of Sac©§iva Raya till the days of Venkatapati Deva 
Raya Tujuva remained loyal under the banner of Vijayanagara.^ 


1. no of 1901 ; S. I. L VII, No. 297, pp, 148-9. 

2. We may note in this connection that a copper plate grant found in the 
Subrahmanya temple at Kukke, South Kanara and which is dated Saka 1588 ViSva- 
vasu, Caitra Su. l(=Aj>. 1665, Mardi 7th Tuesday) of the time of Sri Rahga 
Raya Deva, ruling from Velapuri, refers to Araviti Rahgapa Rajayya and Gop^- 
rajayya of Sdmavamsa, the grand father and father respectively of the king, and 
records that on behalf of the king, Raghu Nayaka, son of Narasauu^ Nayaka and 
grandson of Rayasam Tiromalayya, granted the village of Kogaravalli in B^ura- 
sthala for the feeding to be conducted in the temple of Subrahmanya at Kukke, 
South Kanara. C. P. 8 of 1927-8. We know that in a.d. 1646 Ranga Raya took 
refuge at the Ikkeri Court Since we are in the dark as to the events that transpired 
in and after aj). 1646, we may merely note the contents of this, grant reserving 
our judgment for a later date. 




RELATIONS BETWEEN THE GIRASSIAS 
AND THE MARATHAS 


By 

R. N. SALETORE, Bombay. 

An attempt is made in this paper to trace the relations between the 
Gii^ias and the Marathas from the times of the Sultans of Gujarat in 
A.D. 1519 down to the early days of the nineteenth century. In this connection 
it is necessary to know the antecedents of these people called the Gixassias, 
and the reason why they leapt into prominence especially in the politics of 
Gujarat during the sixteenth century. 

The Girassias in Gujarat 

A Muslim historian like Firistha referring to the Girassias grouped them 
together with Kolis, as both of these tribes often joined hands and attacked 
the forces of the Moghuls. Such skirmishes must have prevailed for a con- 
siderable time and they evidently came to a head in the eventful year aj). 
1519. This year was eventful in the reign of Sultan Muzaffar II especially 
because the Girassias openly raised the standard of rebellion and allied them- 
selves with the Hindu ruler of Chittor, Raoa Sanka, (Sangrama) who invaded 
the territories of this sultan of Gujarat. From the testimony of Firishta himself 
it may be seen how, before these Girassias combined themselves with the forces 
of Rana Sanka, they had actually stirred a rebellion in the vicinity of Ahmada- 
bad. Whether or not such a procedure was instigated by any previous xmder- 
standing with the expected invader, Rana Sanka, it is not possible to decide, 
owing to the absence of reliable evidence to support such a conclusion- Never- 
theless, it is true that the Girassias revolted and a little later eventually, with 
the assistance of R^a ^anka, wrought havoc in Ahmadnagar, “Bumuggur 
and Beesulunuggur ” (Vadnagar and Visnagar). How they managed to effect 
such an alliance is best related by Firishta who says ; “The king (Muzaffar 
II) having left Kowam-ool-Moolk at Ahmadabad to act against the Gii^ia 
chiefs in that vicinity, marched to Champanere on his way to Malwa. Rana 
Sanka arrived at Bagry (Bakor), where he was joined by the raja of that 
province, who owed allegiance to the crown of Guzarat. Both the Hindoo 
princes proceeded to Doongurpoor, when Moorbariz-ool-Moolk thought it 
necessary to write to court for reinforcements. Some individuals about the king 
inimical to Moobariz-ool-Moolk represented that he had wantonly drawn upon 
himself the vengeance o^ Rana ^nka and that he was now so alarmed as to 
apply for aid even before he was attacked. The king in consequence suspended 
the march of any troops to assist them till after the rains ; and Moobariz-ool- 
Moolk, having called a council of war, evacuated Idur, and retreated to Ahmad^ 
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nuggur. On the next day Rana 5anka arrived, and was joined by several 
Giri^ia chiefs who had fled from Kowam-ool-Moolk. These assured him that 
Moobariz-ool-Moolk was not a person likely to fly without oppositicHi ; but 
that his own opinion had been overruled by his officers, who recommended him 
to fall back on Ahmudnuggur, where he was expected to obtain reinforcements ; 
on which the Rana inarched towards that place. Moobariz-ool-Moolk, hearing 
that he was in pursuit, and had sworn that he would not take rest till his horse 
drank out of the ditch of Ahmudnaggur, resolved to make a desperate stand, 
and, undaunted by the superiority of the enemy’s numbers, drew his small party 
out in front of the walls of the town, on the opposite bank of the river. The 
Ratia’s anny, which exceeded that of the Mahommadans as ten to one, not only 
received the Guzeratties with great steadiness, but charged in the most gallant 
manner. Asud Khan and many otlier officers were killed ; and Safdar Klian 
and MoobarizHDol-Moolk being severely wounded, the King’s army was com- 
pelled to retreat to Ahmedabad, leaving Rana Sanka to plunder the surrotmd- 
ing country. At Bumuggur, the Rana finding the inhabitants to be chiefly 
Brahmins, exempted them from pecuniary exactions. The Rana then pro- 
ceeded to Bessulnuggur, where he was gallantly opposed by the governor, 
Mullik Hatim who lost his life in its defence. Having thus successfully 
plundered the country, the Rana returned, unopposed to Chittor. The King, 
during this time, was on the Malwa frontier ; but Kowan-ool-Moolk, the 
viceroy of Guzerat, placed a respectable force at the disposal of Moobariz-ool- 
Moolk, and enabled him to return to Ahmudnuggar. On the march hither, he 
was opposed by a body of Kojies and Gimssias from the Idur district, who 
were defeated and sixtyone Girassias killed.”^ From this rather lengthy account 
of the invasion of the Gujarat territories of Muzaffar II by Rai>a &inka, it may 
be inferred that, first, the Girassias and Kolis were generally grouped together 
as belonging more or less to one type of people ; secondly the Girassias had their 
own chiefs like the Bhils or the Kolis or better like the Beejars who established 
fairly large principalities which endured for nearly two centuries ; thirdly, they 
assisted Hindu rulers in fighting against their Muslim adversaries ; fourthly 
they participated in expeditions of plunder and pillage and lastly they lived 
in the vicinities of Ahmadnagar, Ahmadabad, Idar and the neighbouring 
districts. . 

Now whether or not this account of Firishta is reliable should next 
be discussed. That the sum and substance of Firishta’s narrative is sub- 
stantially correct can be made out when it is compared with the details 
of this campaign as given, for example, in, the Mirati Sikandari, ascribed to 
Sikandar, the son of Manjhu Gujarati. This is because there are certain 
differences in the two accounts given by these two historians. For instance, 
Firishta says that this invasion, of Raija Sanka took place in a.d. 1519 while 


1. Firishta, History of the Rise of Muhamedan Power in India, IV, pp. 89-90. 
(Briggs) 

Note : Raija Sahka was the famous Raija Sangrama Singh of Mewar. In this 
connection see Cambridge History of India III, ppu 319-20. 
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Sikandar obsenres that it occurred in a.d. 1524. Firishta calls the Gujarat 
Viceroy Kowam-ool-Moolk while Sikandar styles him as Kiwamul-Mulk, 
Besides even these apparently trifling differences, contradictions more serious 
can also be discovered.'^ 

Sikandar, the chronicler, tells us how the Girassias induced the Ra^a to 
raid Wacjnagar, when he was camping near Ahmadnagar. He rdates : 
'* The Gujarat Gii^ias who were with the Raria said : “ If you do not 
choose to go to Ahmedabad, Wacjnagar is near at hand, you should take it 
and return. The inhabitants of Wadnagar are merchants and have much 
gold, so your army will return laden with much booty.”^ The Raija apparent- 
ly followed this advice and turned his forces towards that town. The 
Brahmins of Wadnagar were however spared from slaughter, though not 
from taxation, for as Sikandar says, the Raija after “ taking from them some 
tribute” departed thence, encamped near and attacked Bisanagar and Vis^- 
nagar and returned via Idar to his own country.^ 

An Attempt to exterminate the Girassias 

The Girassias must have continued to be a turbulent people in Gujarat 
until the advent of the Sultan Mahmud III. This sovereign, towards the 
latter half of the sixteenth century, (viz. from a.d. 1546-1553) made a 
serious attempt to stamp out their atrocities. This decision, however, came 
to a crisis in a rather strange way. Mahmud III aspired to conquer Malwa 
and he conferred about this matter with his vazu Asaf Khan. This prime 
minister offered him the following advice : “I shall show you how to come 
by a country not less possibly, but more important than Malwa. The 
fourth part of your proper dominions is enjoyed under the name of Wanta 
by Rajput Gir^ias (or land holders). These estates comprise lands which 
can support a standing army of 25,000 horse. These lands if resumed from 
the Rajputs, would increase the army and bring the conquest of Malwa within 
the range of easy feasibility.” The Sultan listened to his counsel and 
began to attend to the Giras Jagirs. The Gir^ias of Idar and Sircrfii, 
Dungarpur, Buswara, Lunwar, Rajpipla, and the banks of the Mahi and Do- 
had, betaking themselves to the villages of the frontier commenced to disturb 
the country. The Sultan began to strengthen the frontier posts by establi^- 
ing one at Sirohi, another at Idar, at the places named. In a short time 
neither name nor sign of Koli or Rajput remained in the country, except 
those that actually worked at the plough, and these too were known by being 
branded on the right arm, and if any Rajput or Koli was found without the 
brand-mark he was killed 

It is interesting at this stage to note that there was obviously a change 
in the policy meted out towards the Girassias. First, the fact comes to lif^t 


1. Sikandar,. Mirat-i-Sikandari, p. 108. (FazuUah LutfuUah Faridi) 1901 ed 

2. Ibid., p. 110. 

3. Ibid., p. 110. 

4. Ibid., p. 239. 
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that the Gii@!ssias were a landed class during the reign of Mahmud 111. 
This presupposes that they must have been granted plots of land, evidently 
by the Muslim sultans, to wean them of their nefarious habits of plunder 
and devastation. Such a measure, if it was actually granted, could not have 
been strange because the Maratha rulers, when dealing with the equally 
troublesome Bhils, entrusted them with the duties of policing some villages 
together with certain other rights in them. Moreover these Bhils, were also 
disarmed and had to wear badges of lac {Idkhace lakote) in order to be dis- 
tinguished from their lawless companions.^ 

The Sultan of Gujarat, at least in this instance, went a step further 
and inflicted a number of indignites upon his Hindu subjects. The Girassias, 
who had been deprived of their lands and homes and had been driven to 
the frontiers of the kingdom during the reign of Sultan Mahmud III, could 
not certainly have been exempted from the oppressive measures imposed 
on all his Hindu subjects. Among these were, first, that no Hindu could 
ride on horse-back in the city, secondly, the dress of a Hindu was not 
complete without his binding a piece of red cloth round his sleeve, thirdly, 
Hindu usages and customs like “ the obscene rites of Holi, the evil ceremonies 
of the Divali and the worship of idols could not be practised openly.*’ ^ 
Such a ruthless policy brought about neither the complete annihilation 
of the Girassias, as has been vouched for by the historian Sikandar, nor could 
the Sultan Mahmud III even eventually succeed in finally reclaiming for 
himself or for his Muslim subjects the lands once occupied by the Girassias. 
This can be inferred from the fact that, during the year of the death 
of Mahmud III a.d. 1554, the Girassias were, at least according to the testi- 
mony of Sikandar himself, not only active as a turbulent people but they 
dared to the sacrilege of openly worshipping the murderer of the sultan 
Mahmud III, “ the vile Burhan ” in the form of an image. The Girassias 
would not certainly have gone to the length of such hero-worship, if Burhan 
had not been their patron, in those days of their adversity when the Sultan 
himself had done his best to stamp out their existence as a political force. 
Consequently observes Sikandar, “ After the martyrdom of the Sultan the 
Girjassias got hewed out of stone the image of the vile Burhan, the Sultan’s 
murderer, and setting it up as a guardian deity, began to pay it divine 
worship, saying : ‘ ‘This is our saviour who has saved us from destruction 
and starvation. For, had the conditions under which we were living last- 
ed one year more, hunger and privation would have given our lives to the 
winds of destruction.”® Though there is no other eviderK» to corroborate 
this traditional account of the great fidelity of the oppressed Girassias to 
that traitor Burhan, nevertheless, it cannot be denied that the Sultan of 
Guzarat failed to destroy as a political entity the rapacious Girassias. 


1. See in this connection my article *' The Bhils in Mahar^tra *’ in the New 
Indian Antiqiiary, Vol. I, No. 5, 1938. 

2. Sikandar, op. cit., p. 239. 

3. Ibid., p. 239. 
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The Girassias and the Mcxjhuls 

After the power of the Gujarat Sultans declined and when the Mogjiuls 
came upon the scene of history, the Girassias did not fail to raise their heads 
even against the might of the Moghuls. The Moghuls in their turn tried 
their best to stamp out these people as their predecessors, the Gujarat 
sultans had done before. Some time after the death of the Gujarat sultan 
Mehmud III, a general of the emperor Akbar was dispatched to ccHiquer 
these Girassias. So in the year a.d. 1584 this general, Kwaja Nizamuddin 
Ahmad, enumerates the results of his expedition in these words : “ I attack- 
ed and laid waste nearly fifty villages of the Kolis and and the Grassias 
and I built forts in seven different places to keep these people in check. 
This measure was exactly similar to the one which was resorted to by the 
Guzarat sultan Mehmud III in the latter half of the sixteenth century. Even 
this precaution could not control the wild activities of these Gii^ias. In 
fact they continued to disturb the peace of the country down to the days 
of emperor Aurangzib in the beginning of the seventeenth century. As his 
illustrious predecessor Akbar did in a.d. 1584, the puritan Aurangzib between 
the years a.d. 1608-14 sent a general Abdul Khan to be the governor Gujarat 
in order, as De Laet puts it, “ that he might subdue or destroy the Bielsgrati 
and Coulyes, who infested the roads and plundered the caravans of mer- 
chants.”- Here again are the Girassias classed together not only with the Kolis 
but even with the Bhils as a distinctly predatory tribe given to wanton destruc- 
tion. 


The Girassias and the Marajhas 

With such a record to their credit extending over nearly two centuries, as 
soon as the Mamthas came into power, the Girassias did not suddenly trans- 
form themselves into a docile people, even under the yoke of the Hindus 
like the Pe^as. In the documents of the Maratha rulers these people 
appear under the name of “ Girassias ” which has been claimed to be derived 
from the word ghds, meaning a grass-cutter.^ These Gin^ias gave not a 
little trouble to the Marathas, especially throughout the eighteenth century. 

The Girassias in the Eighteenth Century 

Most probably the Girassias were never such a great source of annoyance 
to either the Guzerat sultans or their successors, the Moghuls as they proved 
to the Maratha rulers, particularly in the latter half of the eighteenth centuiy. 
The GiiSssias almost became a menace to the Maratha empire and 
like their contemporaries the Kolis, Bhills and Bedars, whenever 
and wherever they could, caused distress and havoc. These disturbances 
were naturally reported by the officer in charge of the locality to his 

1. Eixiot and Dowson, History of India, V, p, 447. 

2. De Laet, Empire of the Grand Moghul, pp. 184-85. (HOLYLAND and 

Banerji) 1928, ed. 

3. Russel and Hiralal, Castes and Tribes of Central Provinces, 111, pL 27. 
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superior officers at the head-quarters but sometimes the local officer in charge 
was granted the latitude to investigate into such a case, although, even in 
this case, the ultimate report had to be submitted to the central government 
for final decision. This can be ascertained from a letter sent by the Baroda 
government during the reign of Sayajirao I, (a.d. 1768-78) dated 7-9-1770 to 
an official named Rudiiaji' Girmaji. In it the government disapproved of the 
action of Rudnaji regarding his investigation into the case of the Girassias of 
Kamrej, who was arrested at Miyagam. This officer was ordered to send the 
Girassia to Baroda under a guard of twenty-five soldiers as there were other 
charges against him.^ This action of the Baroda administration shows that if it 
was not satisfied with the disposal of such a case in which a Gir^ia chief was 
concerned, the central government not only expressed dissatisfaction with such 
a disposal but itself dealt with the whole case. But it was an established practice 
of Maratha administration that in case a Kamdvisdar suffered any incon- 
venience in the government of his administrative unit, then the head quarters 
had to be informed about it. Therefore in accordance with such procedure 
in A.D. 1784-85 Udho Dadaji, the Kamdvisdar of Dabhoi, represented that 
the Girassias of Indrale, Bhameri and Jiri in the tdlukas of Campaijer, 
Bhilmah(Je and Gaikwad» frequently committed raids on the villagers in his 
charge, made increased demands on account of their girds and took the pdfils 
or village accountants prisoners. He consequently prayed that sanction 
might be given to his entertaining more forces {sibandls) and this was grant- 
ed.2 From this document it is clear that every Kamdvisdar had certain 
forces which were considered sufficient to maintain the public peace but 
if, owing to such unforseen and, as will be seen, oft-recurring contingencies, 
extra troops were required, then the permission and sanction of the govern- 
ment had to be obtained. 

About this time, it may be observed, the Gir^ias were granted 
certain rights, as was done in the case, for example, of the Bhils. These 
were given haks or privileges while the Girassias were permitted to enjoy 
specified nemnooks. During the reign of Sayajirao I and Fattesing I (a.d. 
1778-89) Fattesingrao wrote to Murarao, in a letter dated 2-12-1783 that the 
latter should leave the pargoiia of Dholka without delay and that he should 
recover ghdsddt^ after defraying the mermwoks of the Girassias according to 
the specified lists. The Girassias were to be paid in accordance with the in- 


1. Historical Selections from the Baroda State Records, II, (15) p. 161 : 
Rudra grimaji yas jen, pra-lcamrej yethil giraaya mia^mvi dharala to paibh^en 
pra mmfi nele aui tikatjil tikade tyad bhanjg^de karpar hi go$ti upayogi tyajkades 
a^khi; mahalce jaba^l ahet te huzur alayavina hoijar nahit ; tar patradarsani pan- 
cavis Hiatus barobar devun, khabard^n asanii margi sambhalon badody^ a^un 
pachocavane. 

2. Satara Rajas* and Peshwas* Diaries, VI, (662) pp. 176-77 : yastav Jajati 
fiibandi thevun, girasance p^ipatya kelen ; parantu pherun girase jamav karun par- 
ganyant upadrav karpar,. ty^ce ptaipay^ jajati sibandi thevun bandobast jah^ 
pahije mhaQon tumhi lihile... 
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structions of Cinto Trimbak, probably an official.^ From this procedure it 
appears that it must have been a practice of Maratha revenue administra- 
tion to recover GhSsdaija after making the stipulated payments of the nem- 
pooks to people like the Girassias. 

Despite such concessions, which were conceded by the Maratha State, 
the Girassias continued to harass the country about them. In a.d. 1789-90 
in Anuj and the neighbouring parganas Arsing Girassia is recorded to have 
caused a disturbance. He not only captured the fort of Cicorda from the 
hands of the Sindhia and laid siege to the thma of Pimpriya in the pargana 
of Mawan, but he was repulsed by the Kamdvisddr of the locality with his 
infantry and his cavalry. Nevertheless he devastated the taluka and dared 
to levy contributions like ghasdana from every village and even desired to 
capture the station. When he was warned about this outrage, as the official 
letter says, the Girassias went on blaming each other. Scouring the country 
they greatly laid waste the jirayat and other crops in Pimpriya and five or 
six places. Their chief often got letters from the Sindhia, evidently, of com- 
plaint, but to them he gave rather blunt replies. To the clerks of Pimpriya 
Sersing often observed that he had no desire to possess the territory, but he 
claimed to stick to this dictum ; kahdd cdlel tasen keru and pot Bharu. 
The Kamdvisdar therefore asked for more assistance and he was directed to 
recruit as many men as were necessary to punish these rebels..* This fact 
again shows what an unruly element of constant disturbance these Girassias 
proved to the Maratha administration. They had not only chiefs but they 
dared to capture forts, recover imposts like ghasdd}).a, carry on correspondence 
with rulers, ravage the crops and the countryside and turn a deaf ear to the 
remonstrances of the local officials. As before, the only recourse to the 
Maratha State, in such a contingency, was to stamp out the rebels in this 
locality, but they only flared up in another and unexpected quarter. 

Another charge which these Girassias were bold enough to recover from 
the frightened villagers was the Giras levy, an impost styled after themselves. 
This tax, as is evident from a letter dated 24-12-1791, was sometimes extorted 
in conjunction with the Bhils, their colleagues in plunder and rapine. 
In this epistle Balaji Janiardhan (Nana Fadnis) denied to Manajirao of 
Baroda the correctness of his allegation that the Peswa's Kanidvisddrs at Ku- 
kermundhe and Navapiir were assistii^g with men a rebellious Bhil of the Raj- 
pipla district. The Gaikwad had recently foiled an attempt of this Bhil to levy 
a girds charge from Vyara and Valvad Mahals. Nana therefore requested 


1. Baroda State Records II (143) p. 256 : pro-dhavalaken yethil kharabi hoti 
mhaoon kamavisdar huzurifi lihitat, hen thik nahiA. t)^s raja$ri rava]ojI Skide las- 
kaiant astil. atahpar divasagata na lavitah karun pro phar jajje. Kasb&tl 
gif^ye ^jkadll pharda promarce jhale ahet. Tyas cinto trimbak sangatll tyapra- 
nemuukeca aivaz purata karun deije. -Tnag tumhi ghasdaoyaca aivaz g^eue. 

2. Satdra Rajas' and Peshwas' Dairies, VI, (663) p. 177 : parantu sarkar 
taluka kharab phar kela. . .i>araspareii ekmekavar g^alitat, , ^sindyance patre khecis 
etat ty^d uttare te rajsine lihitat, , , 
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Manajirao to see that the supporters of the Bhil were punished and that the 
Peswa's mahals were kept free from his ravages as well as from the troubles 
of the Gaikwad's own forces.^ The implication of the term Girds, in this 
specific case, evidently means a blackmail recovered by the Girassias from the 
viUagers. It cannot in this instance be interpreted to mean either the main- 
tenance given to cadets by chiefs of states or the shares of villagers left 
by the conquerors with the original landed proprietors.^ As such it is exactly 
the opposite of the tax called Bhil-patli which was imposed to shield the 
suffering people from the atrocites of the Bhils. 

The Gir^ias, as time went on, appeared to have changed their tactics, 
for it has been noticed already that during the sovereignty of the Gujarat 
Sultans, especially of Sultan Muzaffar II, they rallied round the banner of 
Hindu rulers and lent a helping hand in harassing Muslim territories. But 
now when the Maiathas were the masters of Gujarat, the Girassias probably 
found it more paying to ally themselves with their foes, the Muslims, and 
in turn fall on the lands of the Hindus. Apparently the only attraction 
which lured tliese habitual free-booters for forming any alliance was neither 
race nor religion nor any patriotic motive, but the opportunity for plunder, 
which became their political watchword almost throughout their history. 
Such a motive can be traced, for instance, in their alliance with the Moghuls 
in A.D. 1792. Mahadji Sinde informed Manajirao on 13-6-1792 that he 
should warn effectively Baria Biiagwansing of Miyagarii who had in the pre- 
vious year, with the assistance of certain Girassias, harassed the Broach 
Parga>ia which was under the administration of §inde. This year too he had 
gathered together^ at the same place, the Girassias and the son of the Moghul 
officer of Broach to repeat this mischief, sinde therefore again requested 
Manajirao that Baria should not be permitted to entertain this new batch 
of Girassias.^ Whether Manajirao carried out this request of Mahadji 5inde 
is not knoTO. But it is clear that again in the next year the Girassias and 
the Moghuls fell on the Coras! pargana. Again Koner Girmaji, Kamdvisddr 
of this pargana, offering condolences to Sayajirao on the death of Manajirao 
reported, on the 7th August 1793, that the cultivation of land in his par- 
gana was satisfactory. He added that he was obliged to engage additional 
troops to quell the disturbance caused by the Nawab of Surat, the Girassias 
and the Siddi ruler of Sachin.-^ These forces were not sufficient to quell these 

1. Baroda State Records, III, (54) p. 337. : surat atvisintil vyare agare mahal- 
ahvar navm giras basavuh lagala. 

2. Ibid., p. 438. 

3. Ibid, III, (83) pp. 360-61 : Bhadoc pargauyat miya gaihvkar Bhag- 
vansing bariyaraije igudastah upadrav lavila va dusare • giiaSe yansahi 
devun yek-don g^vavari ghadi ghatalya. pamajakur yethen yikdil iti^sen 
hotio tya paikih don tin maijasen thar jahalin . . . salmajakuri tyani bhadocakar mo- 
galanca loka va kiteka giraSe yana miyagariivas jaga devun upadrava kaiava- 
yaca vic^ kela ahe mhanon kajaleh . . . dusare gir^ yans ty^ apale javaj jaga 
devun naye. 

4. Ibid. (119) p. 387. ; srimant sahebance vartman alevar suratkar yevuu va 

g ir aiaca upasarga jhala tyas va ^band9 navi savaSeu thevilii^- 
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marauders, so the Baroda government once more ordered this official to em- 
ploy one hundred extra soldiers as these very people were again disturbing 
his parga^.^ 

The Maratha State at times interfered with the internal affairs of the 
Gin^ia chiefs especially when their domestic disturbances caused an up- 
heaval all around them. Sayajirao, the ruler of Gujarat during the a.d. 
1790-93 directed, in an order dated 8-12-1793, Sukhanand Atmaram to intern 
Bhimba Girassia, who resided in the neighbourhood, as his quarrels with his 
son, who had two hundred soldiers, resulted in the disturbance of the whole 
countryside. This quarrel had been going on for the last two years and 
as no agreement had been arrived at, it was suggested that BhimbS. was not 
to be allowed to go anywhere.- 

The Girassias continued their nefarious activities of destruction and dis- 
turbance almost to the extinction of Maratha independence in a.d. 1818, 
Despite all the havoc which they caused in the face of constant repressive 
measures imposed on them by the Maratha administration, they had to pay 
to the government specified duties in the shape of tribute from the places 
which they occupied. These were enforced through writs of assurance of pro- 
tection to them when these Girassias were attacked or otherwise molested 
and they had in their turn to bind themselves to the government that they 
would pay up their dues accordingly. This can be inferred by internal evi- 
dence. The Baroda government from Cambay, addressed on 13-5-1802 a 
letter to Sir Mingel de Lima De’Souza, a servant of the East India Com- 
pany requesting him that letters of assurance may be obtained and given to 
all the Girassias of Dhanduka pargana, who were being harassed by the chiefs 
of Bhavanagar and Limbdi, as these had commenced to place their villages 
under the protection of the Company through the mediation of Sir Mingel. 
These writs of assurance were to remind the Girassias to continue the pay- 
ment of their tributes due in the usual course from their pargmia to the Pe^wa 
government.® 

Another example may be cited to show the nature of Maratha interference 
in the internal affairs of the Girassias. As noticed already the Girassias were 
granted plots of land in several parts of Gujarat evidently to tame their 
wild spirits of adventure and spoilation from the times of the Gujarat Sul- 

1. Baroda State Records, III, (126) p. 392. pro-majakuri mogalani va gira^iyani 
danga kela ahe sacinkar kamavisdarani gamv marileh, mhaijon huzuri vidit jhaleh, 
tays sibandi maijase sambhar darmaha tinseh thevun mahalca bandobasta lavage aiji 
Sbandi lagaly^ sarkat^tun patvun yek mahina mah^ion patra. 

2. Ibid. Ill, (146) p. 409. : giia^ya bimamba yace putiaca ghaikala karc^. 
baher, rusum, javun, donase mja^us sibandi thevun mah^^ upadrav karato. Don 
varsa jh^ih. tya ubhayetafi pitaputransi samjut jhali n^i. parga:Q^t gamvg^v 
ma];)ise patavun rayatis upadrav lavito, maha^jun vidit jh^eh. tya varun heft patra' 
ffldar aseft ki, bhiml^ girasiya tumbhajaval rahat ahe ty^ koteft javuA na de^e. 

3. Ibid., IV (39), p. 497 ; ty^ girasiy^si abadi karaayavi§ift abhayapatra 
cudasama girasiya yace n^ive kl, moje daukarav, ratalav va bhimatlav, bbangad, va 
kapadya livs^ vagad vagaire gamv dilha ahat^ . . 
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tans in the early days of the sixteenth century. As days went on it was 
inevitable that transactions in the transfer of land among the Girassias them- 
selves must have occurred, and it is possible these deals sometimes led lo 
administrative complications. Mehmud III was advised by his prime minis- 
ter Asaf Khan to resume all these lands once granted to the Girassias and 
the result was that they not only fled to the frontiers of the kingdom but 
created fresh trouble, which meant extra establishment and expense to 
the Gujarat Sultans. Evidently the same policy of supervision and control 
was adopted by the Moghuls when they assumed the administration of Guja- 
rat. But when the Marathas came into power in this country they permitted 
the Girassias to settle down in the land, offered them subsidies in the name 
of nemiiooks as well as assurances of protection whenever they were attacked, 
provided they were amenable to the dictates and demands of the State. 
The lands granted to the Girassias were, as will be seen presently, State pro- 
perty and whenever any Girassia dared to part witli any portion of such 
territory; the government at once stepped in to assert its claim and forbade 
such a transaction. This can be seen from an order of the Baroda State, 
dated 8-11-1802, issued to Raval Vakhatsing of Bhavanagar, prohibiting him 
from purchasing the share of land owned by a Girassia in a village in D^- 
nagar (Mahal) and offered by him for sale, because the whole of this Dam- 
nagar was under the direct control of the Hiiztir. Simultaneously ^wa 
(3aran, a Girassia concerned in this transaction, was also prohibited to sell 
this share in question.^ 

In matters of the rights of inheritance and disposal of landed property 
pertaining to the Girassias, the Maratha State saw that too mur i of dis- 
cretion was not permitted to them, for whenever such a discretion came into 
conflict with the established practice or usage of the State, the local official 
concerned was at once ordered to dispose of the case in accordance with 
wishes of the government. Maharaja Anandrao directed Durjansing, the Rofja 
of Mandvi, in an order attributed to circa a.d. 1803, to prevent the son-in- 
law' of the Girassia lady, Sadaji, residing within his jurisdiction limits, from 
managing and enjoying her estate and to entrust it to her lawfully adopted 
son.* 

Sometimes, however, a strange practice was observed by the Mati^ha 
government towards recalcitrant Girassias. Maharaja Anandarao Gaikwad, 
in a despatch dated 26-8-1802 informed the Kam-dvisaddr of the Pe^wa’s share 
of Petlad, named Satba Mahadik vice Vithalrao Bibaji, that the Girassia 
of Napa, against whom troops had been sent, had come to the pargarya. The 
Kamdvhdar was therefore ordered to recover, in the first instance, from the 


1. Baroda SteUe Records, IV, (55) pp. 510-11. : muliyapaf yethll giiasiya 
apala bhag turiihas lehun deto mahaijon vi<fit jhaJen. tyajavar patra eadar asefi kin, 
ha gamv sarkar talukeca tyas tuihhi tya bhagamadhin hat na ghalava. Yeseo 
karitan tumhi bhag ghyal te sark^ manjur padn^ nahih. 

2. Ibid., IV, (65) p. 519: yeksal girasahi ugharat karun ghetala. . .sadhajica 

gaihv ahe. . .t^kade fiatnmandha < 
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Gimssia the expenditure covering the slain horses, the wounded men, the 
powder, shot and lead incurred by the Baroda forces in the engagement with 
him, while further arrangements were to be made for safety.^ Such a rather 
stringent measure was adopted by the G^kwad> obviously not out of any 
motive of greed or ruthlessness, but out of a desire to coerce him into further 
submission and to impress on him the utter futilty of rising in arms against 
his sovereign. 

These rations of the Marathas, especially in Gujarat, with the ever 
restless Girassias, reveal that the Gaikwa<l8 of Baroda, like their predecessors 
the Gujarat Sultans, did not succeed in any oxispicuous measure either in sup- 
pressing the Gir&ssias, or in weaning them of their nefarious activities of dis- 
turbance and destruction and impressing on them the advantages of an orderly 
and settled lifo as the law-abiding citizens of the Mam)tha State, in spite of a 
continuous policy of r^ression, concession and conciliation. 


1. Baroda State Records, IV, (50) pp. 507-08. : upari nSpeh yetbeA giiaflSmvai 
tetheh la^^yi hov^ ^hodin patjalih. tyas l^liA gii^; jabsalSs promajakuriA Sk 
Shet ty^ padit ghodin va jakhami-i^uti va dirugoIa-siseA yanca dkar hoyil to 
iy^jpesun fl^ievun mag dusarS bandobaata karate tam kaiava. 




POSTUIATION OF TWO PROBABLE DEGREES OF 
ABSTRACTION IN THE PRIMITIVE INDO- 
EUROPEAN TONGUE IN THE LIGHT 
OF COMPOUND ACCENTUATION 

By 

C. R. SANKARAN. Madras. 

In my paper “ Accentuation in Sanskrit determinative compounds^ ”, 
following Frederick Turnbullwood,^ I maintained that it was but reasonable 
to expect the prior member in the determinative compounds to receive the 
stress and in support of my contention there, I cited also instances like 
midha'paii, and Jas-pati, oi the old Indian. 

Discussing again Justi’s^ view I developed the argument in my paper 
quoted above (p 136), that it was perhaps the false perception on the part 
of the speakers of the Vedic Language (or of the Language of the immediate 
ancestors of the Vedic bards) that the second member is more important 
than the first in determinative compounds that resulted in the abandonment 
of logical accentuation not only in determinative but zdso subsequently in 
possessive compounds in Sanskrit, though it is not implausible that a liiyth- 
mic pattern originally came to replace the so-called logical accentuation in 
tlie later determinative compounds of the primitive Indo-European tongue, 
as the stress accent prevalent sometime before the breaking up of the pri- 
mitive Indo-European Community was superseded by the pitch accent pre- 
dominant just before the breaking up of the Indo-European community. I 
was then naturally more or less obsessed with the feeling that the possiWe 
view the speakers of the later stage of the primitive Indo-European tongue 
might have taken in regard to the determinative compound that its second 
member was more important than the first should be termed false^, in the 
sense, that at first sight at any rate, it seems to be not quite logical. Further 
in support of my then view I went so far as to agree with Frederick Turn- 
BULLWOOD in thinking that in the Lithuanian Bahuvrihi ccMnpound kump- 


1. Journal of Oriental Research, Madras, (hereafter referred to as JORM',) 
Vol. 8, Part, 2, p. 135. 

2. The accentuation of nominal Compounds in Lithuanian " Language disr 
sertations published by the Linguistic Society of America No. 7, Dec. 1930, Supple- 
ment to Language, Journal of the Linguistic Society of America. 

3. JusTi., Ueber die zusammensetzung der nomina in den Indogermanischen 
sprachen 75. Gottingen, 1861. 

4. See the article quoted above P. 142. cf. also, “ Five stages of the Pre- 
Vedic determinative compound accentuation as surmised by the historic survivals 
of their representatives in Sanskrit,” JORM. Vol. 8, Part. 4, P. 335. 
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kdjis^ * having a crooked foot ’ since it is the foot and not some other part 
of the man which is thought to be worthy of mention, logically speaking the 
second member should have presented in the speech consciousness of the 
speakers of the Lithuanian as tlie Piepuienl constituent in point of intension 
which naturally enough, explains the accentuation of the -kdjis. 

But subsequent reflection has made me feel that after all to characterise 
the view which was in all likelihood taken by the speakers of the latest phase 
of the P.I.E. (perhaps just before ramification?) that the second member 
in a determinative compound is the prepotent constituent in point of inten- 
sion, as a sort of false perception is not quite just. Perhaps at an earlier 
stage the speakers of the P.I.E. arrived only at the first degree of abstraction 
when only the pre-potency in point of intension of the first member of 
determinative compounds should have loomed large in their speech-conscious- 
ness. Evidently the speaker^ of the Lithuanian did not at all advance a bit 
beyond this stage of the first degree of abstraction L 

In this connection, it may not be out of place to point out that Languages 
like Hittite^ and Lithuanian present many primitive Indo-European archaisms. 
Confirmations of these archaic features sometimes come quite un-expectedly 
(and strangely enough?) from the old Indian through rare Historic survivals. 
An instance to prove this is the Vedic rdtkas-pdti-s Until quite recently 
this defied any satisfactory explanation at the hands of all scholars who could 
only concede that the genitive singular termination as was added to the 
consemant stem and -s to the vowel stem ending in f- or u- etc. But I went 
very far to suggest^ that perhaps in. vdna-s-pdti- and rdtkas-pdti-'s vdna> 
and rdtha- were the stems to which the genitive singular termination -s- 
was added., i.e., vdnas- and rdthas- are survivals of pre-historic genitives 
which in historic times became vanasya and rathasya, perhaps on account 
of analogy with the pronominal sterns.-^ 

In other words, I postulated vd^ia- and rdtha- of vdnas-pdti-s rdthas- 
pdti‘s as historic survivals of the P. I. E. vowel stems ending in -o- to which 
the genitive singular termination -s- was added in prehistoric times. Prior 
to my formulaticxi of this rdtha-s-pdti-s hypothesis, the phenomenon 
presented by the Hittite words like etas ( at-ta-ds )*, antuKsds too, 

1. See my article “Accentuation in Sanskrit Determinative Compounds” JORM, 
Vol. 8. P. 146. 

2. The distinction between Proto-Indo-Hittite and Proto-Indo-European does 
not materially affect my present argument, and therefore I conveniently ignore it 
at the present stage, if only to avoid needless complication. 

3. ” The double Accented Vedic Compounds ” Madras University Journal, 1936, 
P. 63. 

4. H. Hirt Indogermaniscke grammatik. Teil 3. Heidelberg, 1927. Section 
32. Pp. 46-48. 

5. The phenomenon of this double writing is discussed in E. H. STxnrrEVANT’s 
AComparative Grammar of the Hittite Language, 1933, William Dwight Whitney 
Linguistic Series, Linguistic Society of America, Pp. 61-^. . 
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did not re ce iv e any satisfactory explanatioiL* The co n re na is opimoa 
among sdiolais has so far been that the genitive ending -as origniany bdonged 
to the consonantal fiexkxi cf.^ (Gt, Pod-os) and from that it forced its way 
into the paradigm of -o- stems. 

Holger Pederson* in his recent work takes the view that my fonmilatjon 
of rdikas-pdli-s hypothesis decides the question in favour of the new interpre- 
tation that the oldest genitive form of -a- stems is to be recognized in the 
Hittite at-ta-as “ Die Wahl zwischen den beiden Deutungen dex hittitischen 
Form wurde zugunsten der letzeren entshieden sein, ween C. R. San’karan 
the DouWe-Accented-Vedic compounds. ^ Madras Univery^iy Journal)^ s^ 63 
mit Recht in Skr. rdthas-pdfi s den alien genitive eines -o- stairanes sucht** 

Leaving this digression and taking up the thread of my main argumoit, 
I must now say that the speakers of t±ie old Indian ^Or rather the last 
phase of the RLE. perhaps just before ramiheation) did not stop at the 
iirst degree of abstraciirjn. The>^ e\ddently arrived at the second degree of 
obslTOction when the realisation dawned on them tha: it is more reasMi- 
able and legitimate to recognise the Prepotency in point of intension of the 
second member in determinative compounds. 

It was this more mature second degree of abstraction in the progress of 
their thou^t, that ultimately should have resulted in the radical disturbance 
of the so-called original logical accentuation of the Pre-vedic OKT^xunds. 

To take again our original example, in the Lithuanian kump-kdjis it 
is the first degree of abstraction which is dearly discernible in its accentuation 
To maturer minds, it is unnecessary for me to point out, that the first member 

1. cf, E. H. SmrrEVAN'T, ibid p. 170, section 194A: see also Waller Petersen. 
"Hittite and Indo-European declension.*' AmeTican Journal of Philology, VoL 51. 1930 

p. 252. foot note 4. Walter Petersen shared with Hrozny {Die Sprache der 
Hetither 27) the view that confusion between IndoEuropean o- and 5- steins must 
have taken place even before Hittite separated from the mother temgue. 

fE. H. Sturtevaxt did not seem to subscribe to this theoiy. cf. Language — VcL 
5. 1929, 8 flf.) His former belief was that in the a- stem (originally o- steins) the 
ending might have represented original eso with 3oss of the final \T)weL cf. Language, 

Vol. II. 1926, p. 30. Bui disagreeing with Hrozny loc. cit. according to whom the gmi- 
tive singular of the a- declension in -flj goes back to I.E. -so. W. Peterson thought that 
it is much more probably the genitive of d- stems in Indo-European -ds than that 
of consonant stems in - os . But Holger Pedersen suggested that the identity of 
nominative and genitive may be an archaism in Hittite., " L ’identity de nominatif 
avec le gfoietif en hittite serait done un archaisme*' — Etudes Lituamennes. Det 
Kgi Danske Yidenskabemes Selskab. Historisk — ^Fiic^ogiske Meddeielser. XIX, 
3 Copenhagen 1933. p. 23. Carl BexteSTRdM, " the thematic genitive Btngu- 
lar in Indo-European,” Norsk tidsskriSt for sprogvidenskap. Oslo. No. 7- VP- 121-28- 
1934. Mileuski, L’indo-hittite et rindo-europ^en {Bull. hUemat. de T Ac. Polonaise. 
No. Supplementaire 2.) Cracovie 1936. p. 24. fm 2. Kurylowicz, Etudes Indo-Euro- 
peennes I, krakow, 1935. p. 260. Mansion, Melanges linguistiques offerts d 
M. Holger Pederseru Aarhus 1937. p.484. 

2. Holger Pedersen, Hittitisch und die Anderen Indo-Europaichen Spra^en. 
Det. Kgl. Danske Yidenskabemes Selskab. Historic — filologiske, Meddeielser. No. 
XXV, 2, Copenhagen 1968^ p. 26. 
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0 ^ this compound would appear to deserve greater emphasis than the second, 
from the point of view of its Prepotency m point of intension, for, though at 
first sight it appears that the word ‘ feet * deserves greater emphasis, no great 
argumoits are needed to convince the minds which have reached great powers 
of abstractictfi that in reality the first member is the Pre-PoterU constituent 
in point of intension for we are here obviously not concerned with any man 
who possesses feet but we are concerned primarily with a particular man who 
is characterised byi crooked feet. Therefore it is no wonder that even in the 
earliest Sanskrit Epithetised compounds, the first member was thought to de- 
serve greater emphasis than the second member. Hence we see in my present 
postulate of the second degree of dbstracUan, a possible rational explanation 
for the radical disturbance that set in in the matter of accentuation of both 
the determinative and epithetised compounds in the Pre-Vedic Language. 

Of course, it must not be forgotten that in making this postulate of the 
second degree of abstraction, 1 have made use of the most important canon 
of Pre-Potency in point of intension, wherein I have tacitly accepted the 
fundamental assumption of relevance^ without which my entire aigument 
would crumble to pieces like a pack of cards. 


1. I am indebted to S. R. Ranganathan (the Madras University Librarian) 
for the 8uggesti(^ of this illuminating idea. See S. R. Ranganathan Theory of 
Ubrary Catalogue, 1938^ pp. 69-74. Madras Library Assodatimi Publication S^ea. 
No. 7. 

2. Ranganathan (S. R.), Prolegomena to Library Classification^ 1937. Pp. 31- 

33. Madras lilnary Association Senea Na 6« 


THE SAVISE3XBHEDA THEORY 
By 

S. SRIKAIJITHA SASTRI, Mysore. 

I 

Ananda Tirtha (Madhvacarya) and Sripati Pancjitaradhya in their 
commentaries on the Brahma Sutras of Badarayaija from the Dvaita and 
Dvaitadvaita points of view, have expounded the Savise§advaita theory, 
in order to refute the Nirve§^dvaita of Sariikara and the Vi4i§tadvaita 
of Ramanuja and srikai>tha Si\':acarya. The fundamental problem is whe- 
ther the ultimate Brahman is entirely without predicable attributes or whe- 
ther Q'lt and Agit are within the non-material body of the Lord, or whether 
the qualities such as Ananda, Jnana etc. mentioned in the scriptures are 
different from the Lord or one with him ; and if they are inherent in him, 
how to account for the world of Difference, The Bh^abh^a theories of 
Nimbarka, Yadava Prakasa, and Bhaskara postulate bhinndbhinnatva for 
the Lord, bkitma from the effect point of view and abhinnatva from the 
causal view-point. Some also hold that the attributes of the Lord are en- 
tirely different from Him and others say that the attributes are of two types, 
one type of attributes being the essential nature of the Lord and another type 
as separate from Him. 


II 

To Ananda Tirtha is a power that makes cognition of difference 

possible, even though that difference is inherent in the objects themselves 
and does not spring from Vise§a as its cause. If it is objected that — differ- 
oice is net proved from Perception, because if a single difference is said to 
exist in two objects, that Difference appears as the difference of pot and doth 
(as a Vile§aoa) or as a Vik§ya between pot and cloth. And no such thing 
as mere Difference-knowledge exists ; we reply that since in our view Differ- 
ence is the essential form of the entity, entity-knowledge is nothing but differ- 
ence-knowledgie. Therefore since we do not admit of two usages there, there 
is no defect of mutual dependence {A^iyonyd^aya), That is, a single differ- 
ence is not the quality of two entities, but of <Hie only, indicated however by 
a reference to another. In “ the pot and the doth are different,” the pot has 
a difference from the doth and the doth from the pot In “the difference 
between doth and the pot,” there are two differences of two things. The 
usage of the singular difference is from the assumption of generality. 
Therefore Difference is the essential nature of the thing itself. 

Further, if it is said : in “the pot and the doth are different,” the pot 

is different from the dotti and ttK doth fro m the poL Here two differences 
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having pot and doth as substrates appear. And the counter-entity, indi- 
cated by the pot occurs in the doth and vice-versa. If difference rests upon 
one of the two, here also difference appears either as Vi§e§ai3ia-Vi^e§ya or as 
dependant on the coimter-entities. Therefore in difference Vise§aua etc. 
should be accepted. Difference requires one relation as substrate and another 
kind of relation as the counter-entity. If difference is a Visesai^, then the 
pot etc. are Vi§e§yas. If difference is Vi^ya, then the pot etc. are Vi^e^aijas: — 
we reply : 

In our view though there is no fault of the mutual dependance (thus ; 
since Difference is not of the essential nature of the counter-entity, if there 
is knowledge of the counter-entity as de-limiting difference, then there will 
be difference-knowledge and if there is difference-knowledge, then there is 
counter-entity knowledge as limiting Difference-knowledge, thus mutual- 
dependance), it is true that the counter-entity of the pot also is with a refer- 
ence to the Difference of the pot-entity — ^as the counter-entity of the doth. 
Even that is the real nature of the pot only. Because we have the knowledge 
of a thing having inherent difference, the counter-entitiness is not related to 
it and thus there is no mutual dependance based upon the counter-entity 
knowledge. 

Also — does perc^tion manifest the difference or also the substrate? We 
cannot say that only “ difference ” is manifest, because “ Difference ” thus 
much only is never perceived. If it is said that the substrate is also mani- 
fested here also it is wrong to say that “ difference ” is manifested first 
and the substance afterwards. Nowhere do we find the knowledge of differ- 
ence only and halting inference {viramya vyapdra) is also not possible, be- 
cause this is sentient activity (and it cannot inherently be in the non-sentient). 
Therefore also it cannot be said that the substance is manifested first and 
then the difference. Further it should not be asserted that the substance and 
the difference are manifested at one and the same moment, because substance- 
usage must precede (as the cause) the difference-usage also (the effect). To 
this Madhva replies — since Difference is the very nature of the substrate, 
substrate-usage is itself the difference-usage and there is no cause-effect re- 
lation between them. If it is objected that there cannot be any such iden- 
tity because the requirement and non-requirement of counter-entities are of 
contradictory nature, the reply is that the AdvEiitins also assume that the 
identity of JIva and Brahman can be expressed as “ To the JIva there is 
unity with Brahman” i.e. with a reference to usages of the substrate and 
counter-entity. If it is further objected that sometimes even if the substance 
is manifested, the difference is not and by assuming that they are one, you 
cannot account for doubt, modification etc., we reply that in Advaita also it 
is accepted that though unity is ultimately beyond all proof, it is the essen- 
tial nature of the Pure intelligence (Pratyak Caitanya). Also difference, 
unlike unity, becomes known when the essential nature of the substance be- 
comes known. Whatever is seen, that is seen as different from all other sub- 
stances.. Even when the knowledge of all. things like the xx>t etc., has arisen, 
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it is the separate knowledge of the pot or the doth etc and not of one sing^ 
form induding pot, doth etc 

Wliat is the proof for the assertion that the Difference is the essential 
nature of the thing? The proof is — if difference is entirely 8^[>arate from 
the essential nature of the thing, the doth does not reveal the pot ; so also 
even in the doth itself other differences will not be revealed. If in a doth 
tlie difference from all other things is not revealed, in that case even when 
one's own real nature as one of the substances is revealed then it might not ap- 
pear as separate from all other things, and there might arise such a doubt 
as “ Is it myself or pot or pot only ? '' Since every one wants certainity, 
difference should be accepted. And this difference has only two modes, (1) 
as the real nature of tlie tiling or (2) as entirely separate from the thing. In 
tlie second view, doubt might arise even about one’s own soul. Doubt 
arises thus. There is only one difference for one thing and that is manifest- 
ed along with it. But that Difference has many qualities, like pot-counter- 
entitiness, doth-counter-entitiness, pillar-counter-entitiness etc Doubt arises 
only in those cases where, because of similiarity etc., a particular quality of 
counter-entitiness residing in difference is not manifested. Even there, 
difference will be perceptible. Hence even doubt cannot arise without 
difference as essential nature of the thing itself. If it is objected that to 
know a thing, one sliould have a knowledge of all the counter-entities and 
hence a man should be omniscient : — 

No ; it is enough if difference-knowledge of all other objects as a gene- 
rality exists to infer a particular knowledge (,of the pot). If the substrates 
have no difference from all objects, then a particular knowledge cannot arise. 
If there is non-difference, the qualities cannot be particular. Though such 
general knowledge exists for all, yet because greater particular knowledge 
does not exist for all. there cannot be omnisdent human beings. Gene- 
rally the counter-entity of a particular object is the generality of all other 
objects in ordinary experioice, but at a particular moment craly a few ob- 
jects that are remembered aa as counter-entities. Further, if it is objected 
that the nature of Difference is to break up a thing into parts, these parts 
into sub-parts and so on until only void is left — no, in our view Differaioe 
does not mean de-partiiion. Difference brings about the process of the par- 
tition of the substrate because of the counter-^riry and not by itself. 
Therefore Difference does not mean ce- partition [Vidarcr^) but it is de- 
pendent on another (Anydnya bhava)^ and hence no fault of mutual de- 
pendence, But bow can you say that many knowledges arise; because miod 
is atomic and at a particular mo nient has, contact with only thing — ^ 

reply that it is no defect because just as when there are a thousand 
only the geneialiTy of aU the lights is apprdiended, even so here. When 
difference ;s nianifested by Vise^. the knoFwIcjdges of the pot, cksth, ebc. 
slKXild arise at the same time. There, if there are the substancae and connter- 
cndiy cantro nr i n g each oliier atf: the moment irtn 
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one general knowledge (dependent on both) arises. If one (object or ooun- 
ter-entity) is absent, then sense-contact along with the previous memory 
{Sarhskara) gives rise to a single cognition depending on the only one (ei- 
ther substance or the counter-entity) that is actually present before us. If 
both are absent, it should be understood that only cme cognition that makes 
generality present, arises from the mind activated by memory.^ 

Vi§e§a is the representative of difference and makes difference-usage 
possible in a non-different thing. The Advaitins have also accepted that 
in the sentence Neti, NeW there is reference to all things as different 
from Brahman ; otherwise there would be the fault of repetition. There- 
fore it is not possible to accept difference or difference-CMW-non-difference 
between Brahman and the differences posited in |the two sentences, or apart 
from Brahman, among themselves. If we do not accept Vi^a as entirely 
non-different from Brahman, there would be the fault of repetiticm. More- 
over there is no nirvUesabheda between pot-difference and cloth-difference, 
as it is opposed to experience. The experience of the pillar etc. as different 
from the pot, different from the cloth, results in two differences, non-differ- 
ent from the Viie^ya and as Savise^dbhinna, 

Thus also the Lord is entirely non-different from His attributes. At 
the same time we do not accept Visi§ta usage for Bheda also because it leads 
to infinite regress. If there were no attributes at all, it should be said that 
there is no witness at all. Therefore the scripture says that in Brahman there 
is no operation of attributes neha ndndsti kincana and he who sees it (Bhin- 
na or Bhinndbhinna) will obtain death — mftyob sa mjtyumdpnoti ya iha 
naneva paiyati. In usage however, difference may be employed as it is due 
to the power of Vi§e§a. The Tattva-pradipa says that if difference or differ- 
ence-cKm-non-difference is assumed, and the relation between them as Sama- 
vaya etc. and to get rid of the fault of infinite regress, that those also have 
inherent power to reveal difference like vi^a, it would be assuming too much. 
Hen<^, on the ground of parsimony, it is better to accept the power of Vi6e^ 
only and of one substance only. 


Ill 

From the point of view BhedabhMa, Sripati also adopts the Vise^ 
doctrine and calls his system Vi^^dvaita. The power of the Lord is non- 
separate from Him. Since that Qit-Sakti is the main cause of creati(Mi, Bhe- 
dabheda, which proves that the Lord alone is both the material and instru- 
mental cause (not merely Nimitta Karai;^L) is the only logical theory. In 


1. These aiguments of Anandatirtha are directed against the refutatkm of 
Duality and Bheda-bheda in the Bhamatt which says. 

" :TW aw ” ^ 54(^41 ^ 
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the word ViSe^, vi refers to the Lord as the creator (Vdti — utpddayati)^ and 
indicates the Jivas as parts of the Lord according to the Visphulihga 
nyaya. The final Unison is indicated by the word Advaita, according to 
the scripture yathd nadya-h syctndamdnd samudre^ By Advaita we under- 
stand only the rejection of “Difference-united” sabheda/ and because the 
reality or non-reality of Difference is not proved, the word Vise§a has been 
employed- Though the Jiva and the Brahman belong to the same Jati, 
just as there is inherent difference between a stone, clod, stick etc., so also be- 
cause there are such contradictory qualities such as atomicity and pervasion, 
little knowledge and omniscience etc., Brahman is separate from the Jiva, 
from the effect view-point. In our view all knowledges are real since simi- 
larity-knowledge sddrsyajndna is of the Highest,"* the cognitions of rope- 
snake, nacre-silver, two moons, yellow conch, the revolving fire-brand, mi- 
rage-water, are all real, because of the reality of the instrument, the instru- 
mental must also be real. All these are due to Maya by which we understand 
the unique power of the Lord which is non-separate from Him, like the moon 
and its radiance. If we admit that the power is also capable of destruction. 
Brahman to whom that power is essential nature must also be destroyed and 
thus atheism results.^ 

If it is objected that — Difference and Non-difference being opposed to 
each other as darkness and light, cannot co-exist and hence only Bh^a or 
Abheda should be the true doctrine, we reply : — we are not justified in ac- 
cepting either Bheda-vakyas or Abheda-v^yas only as authority, for there 
would ensue the fault of self-contradiction in the scriptures. Is that sup- 
posed contradiction (between Bheda and Abheda) due to (1) opposition to 
facts (2) absence of cause (3) illogic (4) Negation (5) lack of proof (6) 
improbability (7) fruitlessness (8) not accepted (9) non-qualified-ness or 
(10) the absence of uniformity of scripture? Not the first because between 
Jiva and Brahman there is the relation of the supported and supporter. And 
others also have accepted such contradictory things as knowledge and 
Nescience in the Jiva, the three qualities in Pralqti, the three worlds, the 
three bodies, and three states in Vikrti, half -man-half- woman in Siva, Jahad 
and Ajahad in lak§ajCLas, Saguija and Nirguija in Advaita, merit and demerit 
in man, light and darkness in the glow-worm etc. Nor the second; — because the 
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scripture shows that even before creation the Lord was the possessor of Sakti, 
Nor the third — though the unity of consciousness between Jiva and Brahman is 
accepted, yet the contradictory qualities such as atomicity and pervasion etc, 
are also shown in the scripture. Nor the fourth — ^By the illustration of the 
clay mjttiketyeva satyam, difference- c«m-non-difTerence is indicated and 
ultimately the effect (world) is non-separate from the cause (Lord). Not 
the fifth — because there is the scriptural proof of difference-cum-non-differ- 
ence in "the knower of Brahman becomes Brahman itself” (brahmavid brah- 
yncdva bhavati, brahma veda brahmaiva bhavati,) Not the sixth ; — 
because scripture shows the relation of the Ordainer and the 
Ordained, between Brahman and the world. Not the seventh : — 
because by observing first Dvaita Karma (in the form of Upa- 
sana etc.) its result (attainment of the Lord) is indicated as the fruit, accord- 
ing to the Bhramara-Kita nyaya. Nor the eighth ; — ^The SutrakSra has 
rejected the views of Badari and Jaimini as one-sided, and has accepted 
difference-cttfn-non-difference. Not the ninth : — In Dvaita there is no hope 
of non-return to ^samsa^a. In Advaita there is the total abandonment of 
Bhakti and of all the Sastras which enjoin Vidhi etc., because their Saguna 
Brahma is afflicted with Maya. Only in Dvaita-dvaita, all the three Bhakti, 
Karma and Jhana are reconcilable. Not the tenth : — ^just as the sprinkling 
of the rice as a part of the Dar^-Pumamasa sacrifice leads to heaven, even 
so karmas finally lead to salvation in our doctrine of Vi§i§tiadvaita. This is 
the view of Kaiakrtsna endorsed by Badarayai?a. 

Other BhMabhMavadins like Nimharka, Bhaskara, Yadava PrakSfei are 
of the same opinion as Sripati that tl^e Lord and His power are tion-^ifferent. 
The God of religion is also the God of metaphysics and hence the need for 
divine grace. Therefore Brahman is Saguna only and not Nirguija. 

To this the Vivaraija-kara says^ : Supposing there is no such attribute- 
less substance, still Brahman is no substance, because there is no proof. If 
you say it is a substance due to inherent cause (Samavaya Karai^a) , no — as 
no arambhavada can ensue. If you say that it is due to material cause, 
that also is not possible, beca|use even for qualities etc. there is material 
cause as quality of seizing etc. If you say that there is no such thing as 
without qualities, then in the last quality there is in-conclusiveness 
(Anaikanta.) Hence the assertion that there is no Nirguija Brahman is 
due to a spirit of mere contradiction. 
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DER SCHNITTER UND DIE ERLEUCHTUNG BUDDHAS* 

Von 

L. SCHERMAN, Mtochen. 

[Professcn: R. Txller, the Director of the Ethnographical Department of the 
Museum in Bern, sent me last autumn a photograph of a newly acquired sculp- 
ture. Neither he nor I doubted that it came from Gandhara, one of the north- 
western provinces of Ancient India ; the only question was as to the interpretation 
of the scene. To clear up this matter is the purpose of the following article. 

The small slate sculpture, measuring 30X20 cm, and dating probably from the 
end of the 2nd century a.d., is considerably damaged ; besides this, the finzil piece 
on the right is missing. There are two representations of the Bodhisattva and 
between these Vajrapani can easily be recognized by his well-known attribute, i.e., 
the thunderbolt {vajra). We are never surprised to meet him beside the Teacher 
of the Law, since he accompanies him like a diadow, as his guardian. In frcwit 
of the Bodhisattva a man of the people, poorly clad, is submissively kneeling ; 
just there, where his gift and his reception should appear, some parts of the stone 
are unfortunately broken off. 

The role of the figures becomes more evident, when we look at three illustra- 
tions given by Alfred Foucher in his standard work “ L*Art Grico-Bouddhique ” 
(Paris 1905-22). They show the meeting of the grass-c;utter with the Bodhisattva 
on his way to the tree of Wisdom {bodhi) ; the latter receives several bundles of 
grass which are to form a seat under that sacred fig-tree. There is hardly any 
doubt that the fragment deals with the same episode. As to the second Bodhi- 
sattva, he is the! main figure belonging to the right half of the sculpture-; here we 
have to imagine the same field labourer cutting the grass that we have seen him 
handing to the Bodhisattva on the left side. The sequence of reveral pictures 
from right to left is quite normal as well as the repetition of a figuf'e in different 
poses on the same piece. 

The explanation offered here for acceptance gets its strongest support from 
a panel on the southern gateway at Safkn, which is one or twd centuries older 
than the Gandhara type, with which we are dealing. There we perceive between 
the actions ofi cutting and of presenting the grass the Bodhi tree, one of the most 
frequent symbols of Buddha’s person. The making of his image was forbidden at 
that period, as has been re}c,ently proved by Mr. Waley’s quotation from the 
Chinese translation of the Buddhist canon. 

We are able to follow* up om: legend from its source in the native land of 
Buddhism to Farther India, Ceylon, Java, Tibet and China. Literature and art 
are as usually closely linked. The old Pali texts do noti mention this story at alL 
In the course of its development the mower* is called Svastitei, this name being 
purposely sdected from the most ancient symbols of folklore. Later one feds the 
necessity of placing him into the community of an adoiowledged Indian caste ; he 
becomes a Dvija, a Brahmana and finally he is raised to the rank of the gpd 
Indra, worshipped since Vedic times. This deity divines every wish of the Bodhi- 
sattva in his endeavour to acquire the supreme knowledge ; he is therefore eager 
to take part in the ovens^elming event of the attainment of Buddhahood and does 
so in the disguise of Svasdka.] 


* Vorgetragen in der SiUung der Bayerischen Akademie der Wissensekaftett am 
Februar 1938 ; mit Genehmigung der Akademie hier ver6ffei]tlicht. 
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Unter den Neuzugangen der ethnographischen Abteilung des Bemer 
Historischen Museums befindet sich ein Schiefer-Relief, dessen Abbildiing mil 
die Direktion iibermittelte. Die Herkunft aus Gandhara war weder dei 
Museumsieitung n(xh mir zweifelhaft ; nur auf die Deutung der dargestellten 
Szene kam es an. Damit ist fiir den nachfolg«iden Aufsatz das Ziel gesteckt 

Die Festschrift fiir dnen Orientalisten von der Vielseiti^it unseres all- 
verehrten Prof. F. W. Thomas zidit sicher auch Nicht-Indologen in ihren 
Leserkrds. Der Fachmann wird es deshalb nicht tadeln, wenn ich zur his- 
torisch-geografischen Orientierung einige allgemeinere Bemerkungen voraus- 
schicke.’ 

Die Todesjahre von Darius und Buddha liegen nahe beieinander ; 
Darius ist 486, Buddha zwischen 483 und 477 v. Chr. gestorben. Um diese 
Zeit war das, was die Perser Indien nannten — die Landstriche an den Ufem 
des unteren Indus bis zur heutigen Provinz Sind in der Prasidentschaft 
Bombay — , seit etlichen 30 Jahren ihnen unterworfen. Gegen 512 war das 
mehrere Jahre zuvor annektierte Fiinfstromland von Darius zu einer Satra- 
pie umgestaltet worden, von der Herodot als der zwanzigsten spricht. Gan- 
dhara aber, den nordwestlichen Streifen etwa von Kabul bis Peshawar, hatte 
schon Jahrzehnte zuvor Cyrus dem von ihm gegrundeten Achameniden- 
Reiche einverleibt. Aus Gandhara und jenem engeren " Indien ” warden 
HUfstruppen unter einem persischen Oberbefehlshaber, Fusssoldaten und 
Berittene, fur den Xerxes-Feldzug gegen Griechenland 480 v.Chr. auf den 
Marsch gebracht. Die persische Herrschaft in Indien hielt sich fast 200 
Jahre bis zum Ende der Achameniden-Dynastie 330, und auch bei dieser 
Katastrophe zogen die Perser gegen den Eroberer Alexander indische Trup- 
pen bei, die von den Satrapen von Baktrien und Arachosien (letzteres ist 
der heutige Distrikt Kandahar in Afghanistan) befehligt waren. 

Mit Alexander d. Gr. riicken wir unmittelbar an den Beginn des Maur- 
ya«Reiches (321-184). Aus seinem kulturhistorischen Rahmen treten der 
Griechc M^asthenes als SeIeukus-(Jesandter am indischen Hofe, der Bud- 
dhistenkbnig A^oka und Indiens Beziehungen zu den baktrischen Griechen 
(Yavana) hervon Diese miinden in eine Reihe von Invasionen, deren eine 
sogar bis zur Hauptstadt Patna reicht. Nach ihrem Ablauf werden unbedeu- 
tendere Konigsgeschlechter in K^pfe mit skythischen (Saka) und parthis- 
chen (Pahlava) Stammen verwickelt, bis eine gewisse Stetigkeit durch die 
Machtentfaltung der sog. Indoskythen oder Ku§a(na) erreicht ist. Will man 
ihre politische Grossen, einzeln herausschalen, so stort das Schwanken der Ara- 
Berechmingen, Fiir Kani^ka, dessen Konig^of am neuen Ausbau des bud^ 
dhistischen Glaubenssystems entsdieidend mitt^tig war, hndet ein Datum 
um 120 n. Chr. wachsende Zustimmung. Dies faibt zugleich auf die Quu- 
nologie der Gandt&ra-Kunst ab, die damals schon auf ein Alter von 100 


1. Hierzu namentlidi Cambridge History of India, Vol. I. Anaent India. 
Ed by E. J. Rapson. Cambridge 1922 : Aurd Stein, Earl^ relations between India 
emd Iran, LoDckm, Nov. 1987. . . . ^ - 
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bis 150 Jahren zurQckblickte und bereita so fest verankert war, dass der Ein- 
fluss, den sie in versdiiedener Tiefe auf die religiose Bildnerei Indiens, Af^ia- 
nistans und Turkist^-Chinas ausubte, kaum auf Hemmnisse stiess. 

In diese Epoche wahrscheinlich in die Schlussh^fte des 2. Jlis., gehort 
die Berner Skulptur (Abb. 1). Erhalten sind ausser der mit Blattranken 
gefuUten, unproportioniert grossen Randleiste, wie sie in der Mathura-Schule 
iiblicher ist als in Gandhara, und dem Zwickel eines Nischenbogens mit 
Schnurmotiv vier Gestalten. Bruchschaden an Kopfen und Armen, dazu dei 
f^lende Abschluss rechts erschweren die Klarung des Zusammenhangs. Die 
Hauptdgur ist zweifellos der Buddha oder genauer gesagt der Bodhisattva 
— der voUendete und der werdende Buddha fallen fiir den Gandhara-Bildhauer 
eine Strecke weit zusammen. Monchsgewand in schematischem Faltenwurf. 
welliges Haar, Scheitelknoten, Nimbus ; die Arme von der Robe bedeckt, 
deren Endzipfel er mit der Linken hcchzieht. Die Grosse des Kopfes und 
die Diinne der Beine sind dem Ebenmass abtraglich. Zur Seite kniet imter- 
wiirfig ein Mann mit nacktem Oberkorper und kurzem Hiiftenrock ; eigenar- 
tig ist seine Kopfbedeckung ; uber einem die Stirn umrahmenden Wulst 
bauscht sich turban^nlich ein faltiger Stoff, der die langgezogenen Ohrlappen 
freilasst. Trotz der Bruchstelle am Unterarm ist erkennbar, dass er dem 
Bodhisattva mit beiden H^den etwas entgegenhalt. trber die Gabe und die 
Handhaltung des auf den Spender herabblickenden Beschenkten Sicheres aus- 
zusagen ist ohne Hilfe unversehrterer Parallelstiicke kaum mdglich. Die 
merkwurdig ahnliche Buddhafigur ganz rechts lassen wir zunachst aussei 
Betracht ; sie beschaftigt uns spater. Schon jetzt aber ist die dritte Gestalt 
von Belang, deren Korper nur ^ halb ausgearbeitet ist. Vom Kopf ist die 
ganze Oherfiachen-Modelliening abgesplittert ; imtnerhin verrat die Sil- 
houette, dass er dem rechts von ihm stehenden Bedhisattv^a zugewendet ist 
VoTzuglich erhalten ist die emporgehobene an beiden Enden verdickte Keule ; 
damit ist eindeutig der gottliche Donnerkeiltrager Vajrapmi bestimmt. Man 
ist nie uberrascht, wenn dieser weltlichc Arm Buddhas ” seine Hand im 
Spiele hat. Er ist des Meisters Schutzgeist, von dessen Auszug aus del 
Familie bis zum Ende seiner Erdenlaufbahn. 

Ich bekenne offen, dass es mir nicht auf Anhieb gliickte, den Sinn zu 
erfassen. Das Armutszeugnis, das ich mir dadurch ausstclle, muss ich ver- 
winden ; denn, wenn auch Einzelfiguren durch charakteristische Posen und 
Attribute oft schnell bestimmbar sind, iiber derartige G r u p p e n haben sich 
schon gescheitere Fachgenossen den Kopf zerbrochen. Ich griff alsbald nach un- 
serem verlassigsten Ratgeber, dem zweibandigen Werk “ UArt gr&o-boud- 
dhique du Gandhara ” von Alfred Foucher ; es ist in Abst^den von 1905-22 
(Paris) erschienen, an Ruckverweisungen, Erganzungen, Eiorterungen noiei 
Bedenken usw. fehlt es mithin nicht — ^wohl aber an einem Index fur die 1500 
Seiten, der freilich zu einem Teilchen durch F.’s ausserordentlich hilfreiche 
‘Liste indienne des Actes du Buddha (Paris 1908 ; s. fiir unsem FaU p. 11) 
ersetzt wird. Mein Auge heftete sich an eine im ersten Band mehrpi^s hin- 
tereinander abgebildete Szene; ihr Sinn eradilkas sich am lekbtesten durdi 
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eine Stelle ties beruhmtesten Buddha-Epos, A^vagho^a's Buddhacasrita XII, 
115 u. 119. Der Abschnitt lautet : [Nachdem die funf BettelraSnche am 
Bodhisattva ob seiner Verwerfiing tier Askese irre geworden warea und ihn 
verlassen batten], war er nur von scincm Sinn geleitet und entschlossen die 
Erleuditung zu suchen ; er schritt zum Fusse des Feigenbaumes, dessen Bo- 
den ein Teppich aus griinem Grase deckte. ,[Es folgt der Lobpreis des 
Schlangenkonigs, der ihm die Buddhaschaft prophezeit.j Nachdem der mach- 
tigste der Schlangendamonen ihn so geriihmt hatte, empfing er sau- 
beres Gras von einem Schnitter, gelobte sich die 
Erieuchtung und nahm seinen Sitz am Fusse des hohen, reinen Baumes ein. 

Alvagho§a zahlt zu den friihesten Bearbeitem der Buddha-L^ende, 
wenn er nicht iiberhaupt der erste ist. Umso eindrucksvoller beriihrt es, wie 
diese Sanskrit-Dichtung — die zwischen 80 und 150 n. Chr. entstanden, ihrem 
Verfasser durch die kiinstlerische Bewaltigung des Stoffes den Ruf des gross- 
ten Poeten des Buddhismus cingetragen hat — auch hier auf die in ahnlichen 
Werken beliebten Einbauten und Fiillsel in sachter Handhabung der magi- 
schen Reflektoren verzichtet.^ 

Auf Foucher’s Fig. 197 (I, p. 391 ; unsere Abb. 2) steht oben im 
Hintergrunde iiber dem Grasmaher der aus dem vedischen (vorbuddhisti- 
schen) Pantheon ubemommene, aber stark degradierte Gott Indra (kennt- 
lich an seincm Turban), rechts iiber Vajrapani der eine viel geringere Alters- 
patina besitzende Gott Brahma (mit wclligem Scheitelknoten ohne Kopf- 
bedeckung) ; die sonstigen Gestalten auf der linken H^fte sind Reprasentan- 
ten der in diesen Szenen haulig als Zuschauer beigezogenen Gdtter aus be- 
stimmten Himmeln. Die griechische Saule widerstrebt nicht dem Charakter 
des Bauwerks, zu dem die Zierplatte gehort ; die Blumenranke in Abb. 1 
scheidet etwas trotzig die indischen und hellenistischen Elemente. Das Gras- 
biindel wirkt geradezu holzem, und die Hand, die es entgegennehmen will, 
ist nicht minder plump. Hingegen ist die Haltung aller Figuren IdJendiger 
und natiirlicher als in Abb. 1, insbesondere beim Schnitter und seiner 
Kleidung. 

Die nachste Variante (Foucher Fig. 198 ; unsere Abb. 3) ist eine hoch- 


1. Neueste Ausgabe u, Ubersetzung von E. H. Johnston, The Btiddhacarita ; 
Dr Acts of the Buddha. Part I : Sanskrit Text. Part II : Cantos I to XIV trans- 
lated from the original Sanskrit supplemented by the Tibetan version together with 
an introduction and notes. ( = Punjab University Oriental F^iblications Nr. 31 ; 
32.) Calcutta 1935 ; 1936. Fiir unsem Passus alp. 143f : II p. XIV und 
186. Part II p. VII-X ausfuhrliche Bibliograi^ie zum Buddhacarita. — Meine Datier- 
ung deckt sich, wie ich eben s^e, mit A. B. Keith's Be^rechung, BuU. School of 
Or, Studies 9 (London 1937) p. 214f ; dabei gehe idi von enem ^teren Ansatz 
Kaiu$ka*s aus als ihn Johnston 1 1, p. XVIf. befurwortet, vgl, m. Ausftihrungen im 
Munchner Jahrb. d. bildenden Kunst 6 (Miinchen 1929) p. 158f. ; L. de LA 
VALLtE Poussin, LTnde aux temps des Mauryas (Paris 1930) p. 343^74; M. 
WinTernitz, a history of Indian literature II (Calcutta 1933) p. 611-14 u. S. 
Konow, Notes on Indo-Scythian Qironology, Journal of Indian History 12 (1933) 


p. : • 
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kunstlerisdie Kompositi<wi ; der Rahmen ist eng— der Abstand der korinthi- 
schen Saulai misst nur 15 cm.— aber die Gedrangtheit ist nicht beklemmend, 
uberall waltet klassizistische Ausgeglichenheit, Harmonic und wohliger Rhyth- 
mus. Haltung und Blickrichtung sind auf einander bezogen, der Falten- 
wurf ist ungezwungen und mit Liebe ausgeaibeitet. Auch in der perspekti- 
vischen Anordnung sind hier die ubrigen Reliefs weit iibertroffen, die es beim 
Nebeneinander bewenden lassm und in der Tieferwirkung versagen.— Beacht- 
lich ist, dass in Vergleich zu Abb. 2 links imd rechts in alien Hauptstellungen 
vertauscht ist ; also seitwarts links Brahma, seitwMs redits India, in der 
Mitte der Bodhisattva, der Schnitter und zur Rechten des ersteren Vajra- 

; zwischen ihnen schweben im Hintergrund vier Himmelsgotter. . 

In unmittelbarem Anschluss hieran bespricht Foucher, der schon friiher 
das Thema aufgegriffen hatte [JA. S^r. X, T. 2 (Paris 1903), p. 240 ff; 
hiemach auch unsere Abb. 2) folgende Szene (Fig. 199) : der Bodhi- 
sattva verteilt das Gras auf den Sitz am Fusse des Baumes der Erkenntnis, 
dessen Gottheit am Baumstamm erscheint. Zur Linken des Bodhisattva Vaj- 
rap^i, jetzt nicht im Eros-Typ, sondem Silen-^nlich.^ Zeugen des Aktes 
sind nach Foucher’s einleuchtender Erklarung ein Schlangenkonigspaar in 
menschlicher Gestalt. AIs weitere Fortsetzung der untere Teil von Fig. 2(X) : 
der Bodhisattva tritt mit dem Grasbiindel zum Baum, an dessen Stamm die 
Baumgottheit lehnt ; die Verteilung auf rechts imd links wieder wie bei Fig. 
198- Unten am Sockel in der Haltung eines stiitzenden Atlanten die Erd- 
gottin, der Spater die Beteuerung der grenzenlosen Spendefieudigkeit des 
Bodhisattva zufallt. Neben, diesem oben Brahma, unten Indra und ihm zur 
Seite VajrapaiTii. 

Zu dieser Reihe tritt im zweiten Bande Foucher’s Fig. 401 (p. 193 ; 
Abb. 4) als wichtiger neuer Beleg. Das Berliner Gandhara-Relief, L C. 
32976 zwar nicht auf der Hohe von Abb. 3, aber ziigiger und geschmeidiger als 
Abb. 1-2, yeranschaulicht den gesamten Bodhi( =Erleuchtung)-Ablauf : (a) 
Mara, der das Sterben veranlassende Gott des Unheils, verfolgt mit seinen 
drei Tochtem die Vorbereitungen zur Buddhaschaft : von der dritten, die 
den Wiirdeschirm uber Mara h^t, sidit man nicht viel mehr als dai Kopf. 
(b) Der Schnitter beginnt den Baumsitz mit Gras zu bel^en, links davcm 
halt der Bodhisattva ein Grasbiischel zu dem selben Zwecke bereit. (c) Die 
Erdgottin in Atlantenstellung am Sockel des Sitzes. (d) Die Baumgptthdt 
kniet neben ihr verehrend vor dem Bodhisattva. 

Und nun betrachten wir ein zweites Mai die Berner Skulptur. Noch ist 
die Schwierigkeit nicht bdioben, wo und wie die recbtsstehende Replik des 
Bodhisattva einzupassen ist. Wir haben, wie ich sdion sagte, ein Fragment 
vor uns ; rechts fehlt ein Stuck — ^konnen wir durch eine ikonographlsche Kon- 
jektur die Leere fullen ? Piir diesen Versuch ziehe ich die fruhest bekanntfi 


1. Vgl. das ergiebige Kapitel bei Foucher, a.a.O. II p, 48-64 ; 202 (cf. 
fA. S6t. X, T. 2 (Paris 1903) p. 208) und die anregenden Ausfiihrungen v. Eliz. 
CX Spooner, The Ftavadii of Gautama, JRAS. 1916 p. 497-504 (bea. p. 500). 
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DarstelluBg unseres Themas heran [Abb. 5, vgl. Catalogue, Museum Sanchi 
(Calcutta 1922) p. 22], die den erwahnten Gandhara-Skulpturai um ein bis 
zwei Jahrhunderte voraufgeht. 

Durch Ernst Waldschmidt’s Neubearbeitung von Grunwem:l’s Bud- 
dhistischQT Kunst in Indien I p. 70 bin ich auf sie aufmerksam gjewordea 
Auf einem Panel der Innenseite des rechten Pfeilers des grossen Tores von 
Sanci in Zentralindien erblicken wir unsere Szene in zwei Phasen: rechts maht 

Schnitter, links ubergibt er das Grashaufchen dem durch den Bodhi-Baum 
symbolisierten Buddha. Diese ehrfiirchtig-scheue Versinnbildlichung hat die 
altindische Vor-Gandhara-Kunst bis in eine Epoche, die durch mehr als 4CX) 
Jahre von des Eihabenen Tod getrennt ist, als Gebot beobachtet, (jeschah 
dies zufolge einer sakrosankten Bindung? Ich habe immer nach einer sol- 
chen gesucht, bis ich in einem Aufsatz des Sinclogen Arthur Waley^ f<rf- 


1. Milange^ chinois et bouddhiques 1 (Bruxelles 1932) p. 352f ; wichtig 
der hier zitierte Aufsatz v. Masumi Iwasaki Kokka 1920, May und der iuhaltsreiche 
Axtikel ‘Butsuzo", Hobogirm, Fasc. 3 (Paris 1937) p. 210-15, speziell p. 212. 

Die hier aufgedeckten chinesischen Quellen haben natiirlich nicht das SchwergC' 
wicht des P^i-Tripitaka. So grossen Auftrieb ihnen auch die Untersu.<imng der 
buddhistischen Schriftenmassen verdankt, so ist dodi der von H. Oldenberg vor 40 
Jahren in seinen Buddhistischen Studien {ZDMG 1898 p. 613-94 ; s. bes. p. 644) 
^ngenommene Standpunkt, den auch Winternitz (S/udia Indo-hanica. Ehrengabe 
f. Wilh. Geiger. Leipzig 1931 p. 63-72) beibehalt, unerschiittert. Was nun die 
Sarvastivadin anbelangt, so raumen ihnen die verschiedenen Sektenlisten uber- 
einstimmend eine Vorzugesstellung ein ; der ursprunglichen Gemeinde der Sthavira- 
vadin stehen sie am nachsten. An der chinesischen tJbertragung ihrer Kirchenord- 
nung, des Vinaya, arbeitete, nadidem eine kompilatorische Zusamnuenfassung del 
Ordinationsregeln schon im J. 188 von dem altestbekannten chinesischen Monch 
niederge^rieben worden war, seit 404 Kumarajlva unter Mitwirkung von Punya- 
trata und Dharmarud, und nach K.'s Tode (413) sorgte Vimalak§a fiir den Ab- 
schluss (P. C. Bagchi, Le canon bouddhique en Chine I (Paris 1927) p. XXI ; 177, 
338 f.). Eine Vina 3 ^-Schule wurde in China im 7. Jh. gegriindet, im 8. folgte 
Japan dieaem Beispiel und benutzte ihre Schriften als Vorlagcn der ersten Japa- 
nischen Drucke (M. W. de Visser, Ancient Buddhism in Japan (Leiden 1928-35) 
p. 291 ; 411 f. : 546 ; 613 ; 639). 

Eine Ab^litterung von den Sarvastivadin sind die Mulasarvastivadin, deren 
Namen auf die wurzelhafte Verbindung mit der alten Kirche pocht. Worauf sich 
das Datum 170 n. Chr. griindet, das Waley a.a.O. fiir die Ubersetzung ihres Vi- 
naya angibt, kann ich leidcr nicht feststcllen. Ed. Huber, Etudes bouddhiques, 
BEFEO 14 (1914), 1, p. ,19f. spricht nur von einer chinesischen Ubersetzung des 
7. Jhs. und denkt lediglich fiir die indische Fassung an ein remaniement aux 
environs de chr6tienne ”, das mir indess nach Winternitz II p. 231-34 zwei- 
felhaft dunkt; a audi P. Pelliot, TJP. 19 (1920) p. 345. 

Im iibrigen ^d fiir den chinesischen Buddhismus veihaltnismassig fruhe Daten 
erschlossen. Seine EinfOhrung will O. Franke, Geschichte des chinesischen Reiches 
I (Berlin 1930), p. 409 70-100 Jahre iiber den frommen Trug des Trarums und 
der Gesandtschaft des Kaisers Ming ti (64 bzw. 67 n. Chr.) hinaufriidcen. Die- 
ser regierte 58-75 ; damit kamen wir fast genau in die 2^t der Saka-Herrscher, 
die, wie c^iein bemerkt, den baktrischen Griechen folgten. Der zweite vwi ihnen 
ist Azes I dessen Thronbesteigung KONOW zwisdien 50 u. 40 v. Qir. datiert (a. 
a.0. p. 25). $o strebt alles der duronologiachen Fixierung zUv dasa di e ss e r Furst 
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gende wichtigc Notiz las : nach dem Vinaya der Sarvastivadin im diinesi- 
sdien Tripitaka frSgt der freigebige Bankier Anathapiijdika den Buddha, ob, 
nachdeni JBildnisse von ihm selbst nicht statt- 
haft seien, wenigstens verehretide Bodhisattva angefertigt wer- 
den durften, Buddha erteilt diese Erlaubnis. Der Vinaya der Mulasarva- 
stivadin hing^en erhebt bei einer Anfrage desselben Anathapiijdika keinen 
Einwand g^en Bilder des irdischen Buddha. In der ersten Erzahlung konnte 
die Erinnerung an die Prioritat der bildhaften Gestaltung des menschlichen 
Bodhisattva vor der des t>bermenschen, des transzendenten Buddha nachklin- 
gen. Die Ansicht, die ich hieriiber in einer Analyse der ^testen Buddha- 
Darstellungen^ ausserte, meine ich dadurch bekraftigt zu sehen. 

An dem wiederholten Auftreten einer Person auf demselben Bilde, 'wo- 
vor auch unsere mittelalterlichen Maler nicht zuriickschreckten, ninunt die 
buddhistische Kunst keinen Anstoss f auf einer Stele von Samath erscheint 
der Bodhisattva nicht weniger als sechs Mai. 

Die Szene rechts auf Abb. 5 nu n — d a s 
Mahen des Grases mit der Siche 1 — glaube ich 
an das Berner Fragment anflicken zu sollen. Die Hauptperson, namlich 
der den Schnitter auf der Strasse gewahrende Bodhisattva in der dem Milieu 
entsprechenden “ beruhigenden ” Pose (abhaya-fnadrd mit ungeschlachter 


den Aufstieg der Gandhara Kunst und die Verpflanzung der Mahafy^a-Lehre aus 
Gandh^ra, wo die Sekte der Sarvastivadin unter den Uberlaufem vom sudli- 
chcn ” zum “ nordlichen ” Buddhismus einflussreiche Vertreter hatte, nach China 
erlebt hat. 

Der ^test bezeugte zvtm Buddhismus bckehrte Chinese ist Prinz Ying. Des 
Aufnihxs angeklagt wird er 65 n. Chr. vom Kaiser Ming ti, seinem Halbbruder, 
begnadigt; und dieser begriindet seine Nachsicht damit, dass Ying die tiefe Weisheit 
des Huangti (des mythischen Kaisers der rekonstruierten Urzeit) und des Lao tse 
rezitiere und die Altare des Buddha verehre (Fhanke III 193f. p. 216 ; PhXLiOT, 
TP. 19 p. 34f. ; 268f.). 

Im ersten und zweiten Jh. n.Qir. war der Buddhismus mit dem Taoismus 
beinahe zur Einheit verwachsen. Man verstieg sich sogar zu dem Glauben, Buddha 
sei eine Inkamation des Lao tse. Fiir den Kult war die indische Religion der ge- 
bende Teil, und daraus wird verstandlich, dass ‘ die Geschichte des Bud- 
dhismus in China im 1. u. 2. Jh., wie sie die Buddhisten selbst aufgezeichnet haben, 
eine Geschichte der Ubersetzungen des Kanons ist.' Aus dem £nde dieses Zeit- 
abschnittes (188 n. Chr.) wird auch der erste Fall berichtet, dass ein Chinese in 
den buddhistischen Monchsorden eintrat ; er hat sich als Ubersetzer und Original- 
schriftsteller bewahrt, Und ebenso lange sind der goldene Nimbus und die Wa- 
schung der Buddha-Statuen bezeugt, alteingebiirgerte, noch heute ubliche BiSuche. 
(Pelliot, BEFEO 6 p. 376 ; 386 ; 390 ; 392 u. T:p 19 p. 337 ; 341 ; 345 ; 385f. 
H. Maspero, BEFEO 10 p. 228ff. ; Bagchi, p. 73-76 ; XII). 

1. Munckner JahTbuch d.bUd. Kunst 6 p. 155 ; 160ff. (ib. 5 p. 64 uber daa 
oben erwahnte Bildverbot). 

2. Foucher, Jdtakas de Barhut, Biblioth^ue de vulgar. Mus6e Gui- 

met 30 (1908) p. 7 ; Samath Catalogue (1914) p. 187 ; L. Bachhofer, Fruhin- 
dische Plastik I (Mundien 1929) p. 28f. Fiir. Oiina s.^. W. Bushell, 

Art* U (London 1909) p. 111. ... V ’ 
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Hand) ist da, und die Reihenfolge der Einzelakte von rechts nach- links folgt 
eingebiirgerter Gewc^nheit, die auch aus Abb. 4 ersichtlich ist.i 

Die voile Bedeutung unserer Episode erhellt erst aus ihren Abwandlim- 
gen. Im 8. Jahrhundert hat man auf Java das imposanteste Denkmal der 
buddhistischen Lande aufgerichtet, den Barabudur.^ Auf der ersten Galerie 
schildem 120 Rdiefskulpturen das Leben Buddhas bis zur ersten Predigt in 
Benares und zwar vorwiegend in engem Anschluss an den Lalitavistara der 
den Erdenwandel des Erhabenen in der gleichen Abgrenzung verherrlicht. 
Schon Foucher I p. 391 hat fiir die uns interessierende Szene hierauf hinge- 
wiesen ; in N. J. Krom’s inzwischen erschienenem ‘ The Life of Buddha on 
the Stupa of Barabudur according to the Lalitavistara-text’ (Hague 1926) ist 
es Bild 90 (Linke Seite hier von Abb. 6). Die knieende Stellung des Schnitters 
entspricht dem Berner Relief ; die anderen Gandhara-Darstellungen und die 
aus SaficI zeigten ihn stehend. Aber jetzt ist es kein geduckter Mann aus 
denx Volke mehr der ganz in Unterwiirfigkeit aufgeht ! Die in SaficI getrenn- 
ten Handlungen des Graspfliickens und der Dberreichung sind auf Java ver- 
eint in die Pose des Schnitters gelegt, der mit der Rechten pfliickt und mit 
der Linken ein Bundel dem auf dem Lotussockcl stehenden Bodhisattva ent« 
gegenstreckt. Dieser tragt ganz in der Gupta-Manicr (diese Kunstepoche 
erreicht ihre Hohe im 5. u. 6. Jh.), die sich in der Kclonialkultur Indiens viele 
Jahrhunderte l^gex als in der Heimat erhalten hat,^ durchsichtige, bis zum 
Hals geschlossene Kleidung. Dass das Grasbiindel wie ein Stock aussieht 
(man denke nicht wie Krom an ein schaufelahnliches Ende — dort ist die ab- 
gdbrochenel Hand des Bodhisattva ) , besagt nichts ; denn das Gras^ in das er 
hineingreift, ist genau so derb und steif stilisiert wie das daraus geformte 
Bundel. Hierbei spricht wohl auch das grobkomige Gestein, der vulkani- 
sche Trachyt, mit. — Ist auch Java ein Kapitel fiir sich, so darf man doch sa- 
gen, dass das Bildwerk der ^testen indischen Plastik naher steht als den Gan- 
dhara-Arbeiten. Gleich diesen ist es auf Raumausfullung bedacht, aber das 
Ziel ist nicht mehr Naturtreue, sondem omamentale Wirkung. 

Etwa 300 Jahre jiinger sind die im Innenkorridor eingelassenen Stein- 
reliefs der prachtigen ca. 1090 vollendeten Ananda-Pagode in Pagan (Ober- 
birma). Lehnten sich die javanischen Bilder an den wohl am schnellsten 
volkstiimlich gewordenen Sanskrittext, so wurde fur diese inhaltlich fast ge- 
nau am gleichen Punkt haltmachende Folge von 80 Nummem in der Haupt- 
sache, wie Seidenstucker nachgewiesen hat, ein zwar in PBli geschrie- 


1. Ent^rechend Foucher I p. 392f., wo fig. 199 die Fortsetzung von 198 
(verdruckt 190 !) ist und links folgt Auch in den Malercien bus Tun-huang 
(9.-10. Jh.) scheint die Reihenfolge von redits nach links die ubliche zu sein : 
Aurel Stein, Serindia II (Oxford 1921) p. 853. 

2. Der Barabudur lange vor 778 n.Chr. angefangen : J. L. Moens, Tijdschr, 
Ind, taal-t land- en volkenktcnde 77 (1937) p. 418; 477. 

3. Ebenso bewahrte man im Ka^mlr-Tale die klassischen Kunstfoimen in 
Skulplur u. Architektur, l^ger : Foucher, Les images indiennes de la Fortune^ 
MSmohes concemesnt rAsie Orientale 1 (Paris 1913) p, 137, , 
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benes, aber doch in der tiberlieferten Fassung jungeres Opus zur Vorlage 
gewahlt ; es ist die Einleitung zu den Jataka, der beriihmten folkloristisdien 
Sammlung von BuddHa’s Vorgeburten (Nidanakatha, Abschnitt 2, Avidureni- 
dana, ca 5. Jh.). Die Bilderreihe, in ihrer orthodoxen Gebundenheit den 
Kalvarienbergstationen des Katholizismus vergleichbar, zeigt, nicht zuletzt in 
der Formung von Gesicht und Handen, ein grosses Konnen. Wir holen aus 
ihr Nummer 69 bis 74 nach der Zahlung der SEiDENSTUCKER'schen Bearbeit- 
ung heraus ; die gleichzeitig erschienene von Duroiselle bringt weniger Ab* 
bildungen.1 Ein gut Teil Pedanteric spricht aus dieser Serie und ihren Auf- 
schriften. Der Schnitter Sotthiya (zum Namen siehe unten p. 246 ff.) erscheint 
auf Nr. 69 (Abb. 7), und die Beschriftung nennt ihn auf diesem und dem 
nachsten Bilde als den Spender von 8 Handvoll Gras, um dann den Wechsd 
des Standorts des Bodhisattva von der siidlichen, dann zum westlichen, nord- 
lichen und schliesslich zu der allein richtigen ostlichen Seite^ langatmig zu 
registrieren. Im ubrigen finden wir auf Nr. 69 die geoffneten Hande emp- 
fangsbereit fiir das von Sotthiya in beiden Handen getragene Gras, auf 70 
h^t der Bodhisattva das von Ellbogen zu Ellbogen reichende Grasbdndel 
(man erinnere sich seiner Lange auf der javanischen Platte) mit den umge- 
bogenen Fingem beider Hande. In diesen ruht es noch auf 71, aber schon 
zum Ablegen bereit ; auf 72 ist es in der Rechten vereint ; 73 zeigt die leise 
Biegung des Korpers nach rechts zum Niederlegen des Grases, die Linke zieht 
das Ciewand iiber die Schulter herauf. Im letzten Bilde 74, wo hinter den 
uNichen Spitzbogen-Nimbus noch das Blattwerk des Bodhi-Baumes tritt, 
haben sich die ausg^chutteten Graser von selbst zu einem Polster gefiigt, auf 
dem er in der viel beriihmten die Zeugenschaft der Erdgdttin anrufenden 
Stellung seinen Sitz einnimmt. 

Bemerkenswert ist an dem Schnitter, dessen kleine Figur von der Grosse 
des Bodhisattva gemass den fiir solche Zeichnungen vorgeschriebenen Regeln 
sichtlich betont absticht, die, man mochte sagen auf einen Pagen zugeschnit- 
tene, adrette Kleidung nebst den Schmuckzutaten. Eine ahnliche Vomehm- 


1. K. Seidenstucker, Sud-buddhistische Studien. I. Die Buddha-Legende in 
den Skulpturen des Ananda-Tempels zu Pagan (Hamburg 1916) ; Ch. Duroiselle, 
The stone sculptures in the Ananda Temple at Pagan» Annual Report Arck. Sur- 
vey of India 1913-14 (Calcutta 1917) p. 63-9f. Auch die neue Veroffentlichung 
Duroiselle's The Ananda Temple at Pagan, Memoirs of the Arch. Survey of India, 
Nr. 56 (Delhi 1937) nimmt von Seidenstucker’s Arbeit keine Notiz. 

2. Die bekannte kultische Rechtsumwandlung, vgl. J. v. Negelein, Die 

Begriffe rechts u. links in der indisdieii Mantik, ZII. 6 (Ijpz. 1928) p. 37ff. ; 
8. auch Johs. Nobel, Suvam^dbhdsottamasutra (Lpz. 1937) p. 47. — ^Erat zuletzt er- 
gibt sich durch die Kdirtwendung beim Niedersetzen die Wendung des Riidoens 
zum Bodhi-Baum und die des Antlitzes gegen Osten ; das ist ofters missverstanden 
worden, so von Spence Hardy, Manual of Buddhism (London 1853) p. 170 u. T. 
W. Rhys Davids, Buddhist Birth Stories. Transl. I (London 1880) p. 96. Der 
Lalitavistara spricht summarisdi von sieben Drdiungen nach redits, deren letzte 
den Blick nach Osten freilegt. s. E. Fouaux’s Obersetzg., Anndles du Musie Gui- 
mel 6 (Paris 1884) p. 247f. ; E. Waldschmidt; Die Legende vorj^Leben des Bud- 
dha (Berlin 1929) p, 1481. * 
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heit sahen wir auf dem Barabucjur, sodass die Vermutung aufsteigt dass hier 
bereits ein neuer Zug der Legende mitwirkt. Dieser wird aufgedeckt durch 
drei jiingere Bdege aus China und Tibet, die ich meinem Anschauungs- 
material noch anzuschliessen habe. Das, recht naive chinesische Aquarell aus 
dem Jahre 1808, das Abb. 8 nach H. Dore, Vie illustr^ du Bouddha Qakyz- 
mourn (Varid:fe sinol. 57, Chang-hai 1929), p. 110 'wiedergibt, tragt die 
Unterschrift “Sacra (Indra) coupe Therbe”, Der Grasmaher erscheint wie 
in Abb. 5 (und ev. Abb. 1) zweimal, jetzt aber mit Nimbus ausgestattet, so- 
wohl beim Schneiden wie beim Dberreichen des Biindels. 

Und hierdurch wird die Nebenszene der dritten Bildtafel bei J. Hackin, 
Les scdies figur^es de la vie du Buddha d’aprfe des peintures tib^taines, 
Memoires concemant TAsie Orientale 2 (Paris 1916) — im Guide-Catalogue 
du Musfe Guimet, Coll, bouddhiques (Paris 1923), Taf. 19 in kleinerer 
Wiedergabe — ^verst^dlich. Vor dem sitzenden Bodhisattva stehen zwei 
gottliche Wesen ; das obere bringt in bciden Handen ein Grasbiindel, das un- 
tere — ganZ'gleich in Gesicht und Kleidung — hebt ein Biindel aufwarts, ein 
zweites etwas abw^s und zv^ar, wohin auch der Blick geht, in die Richtung 
eines Stalles mit zwei Ochsen. Deutung : Svastika, der verkappte Indra, wie 
im chinesischen Bild z^'eimal dargestellt (aber ohne Nimbus) fiittert erst die 
Ochsen^ mit Gras und begibt sich dann mit einer Grasspende zum Bodhisat- 
tva. Das Bild gehort zu der von Bacot 1911-12 fur das Mua^ Guimet auf- 
.gdbrachten Sammlung, deren eine Halfte Haupt- und Nebenszenen kombiniert, 
wahrend die andere Miniaturbilder um einen Zentral-Buddha gruppiert. Zu 
letzterer Kategorie stellt sich ein ungefahr gleichaltriges Tempelbild, das 
Ernst WaU)SCHmidt in seinem schonen und niitzlichen Buche “ Die Legende 
vom Leben des Buddha” (Berlin 1929) veroffentlicht hat (nach Sdte 176, 
siehe die Nebenszene oben halbrechts vom zentralen Buddha). Die Lesung 
der beigegebenen tibetischen Worte macht der Raster auch unter dem Ver- 
grosserungsglas unmoglich. Umso dankbarer bin ich fiir W/s briefliche Mit- 
teilung, dass gemass seinen Notizen dort von dem Grasschneider Svastika und 
einem Zusanunentreffen (mit dem Bodhisattva) die Rede ist : tibetisch 
fisa chod bkra^Sis (in abgekiirzter Form wie S. C. Das, Dictionary p. 71) 
mjaL Die GesJten sind in der Wiedergabe noch eikennbar ; Svastika rdcht 
das Gras mit beiden Handen ; der stehende Bodhisattva fasst das Ende des 
Bundels mit der Linken, der rechte Unterarm biegt sich im Winkel zur Brust 
hinauL 


V A V A V 

Nach diesem tlberblick der Svastika-Szenen in der bildenden Kunst sei 
parallel dazu der literarhistorische Entwicklungsgang, der schcxi in das.Vor- 
angeliende leise hineinspielte, ddzziert. Von dem demQtigen Handlangdr des 


1. Es iat nicht nbtig, in ihnen tierisdie Beriihmtheiten der Fabdlitoratur zu 
wittem ; sie fronen der trivialen Beschaftigung des Fressens wie im Flbelvejs 
tp^y atti mukkena cf. H. Jacobi, Indiadier SchQlerwito, ZIl 6 p. 178. 
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Bodhisattva, der den geistigen Weckruf zum Buddha in sich vemimmt, ver- 
lautet im alten Pali-Kanon kein Sterbenswortchen.^ Auch nachdem seine 
Rc^le kreiert ist, tritt er noch nicht gleich ins helle Rampenlicht. Im Bud- 
dhacarita bleibt er, wie wir gesehen haben, als namenloser Schnitter beschei- 
den im Hintergrunde. Der knappen Fassung dieser Dichtung fiigt auch die 
tibetische Ubersetzung^ kein Wort hinzu und im selben Geleise verharrt die 
chinesische Bearbeitung.^ Von den mongolischen Nachrichten iiber das 
Leben des Buddha scheint nach J. Klaproth’s “Asia Polyglotta” (Paris 
1823), Anhang p. 129 ff. Ahniiches zu gelten, und auch in der birmanischen 
Volksuberlieferung, auf der Bishop Bigandet ‘ The life, or legend of Gauda- 
ma, the Buddha of the Burmese (London 1880) p. 83f. fusst, spurt man 
noch einen Niederschlag dieser Schlichtheit. 

Wie grell sticht hiergegen der Wortschwall im Lalitavistara und gar im 
Mahavastu (der grosse-* Vorgang) ab ; in letzterem, dem ausgesponnensten, 
geschmacklos kompilierten Buddha-Epos, sind gleich zwei Versionen det 
Bodhi-Erlangung untergebracht ! Fur den Augenblick interessiert uns daran 
nur eine Einzelheit : der Schnitter hat plotzlich einen Namen ; er heisst 
Svastika — d.i. bekanntlich das Sanskritwort fiir das Hakenkreuz. Das will 
sagen, dass man au? dem altesten Wahrzeichenschatze dasjenige Gliickssymbol 
herausgeholt hat, dessen Linien dem Inder zu alien Zeiten vertraut warea 
Nur ein paar Hinweise : 

Sprachlich und zeichnerisch taucht es in der friihesten indischen Geschich- 


1. Fur solche Feststellungen von Wert E. H. Brewster, The life of Gotama 
the Buddha (compiled exclusively from the Pali Canon). With an introductory 
Note by C. A. F. Rhys I>avids (London 1926). Zwei deutsche Werke sind hier 
ganz iibersehen ; J. Dutoit, Das Leben des Buddha. Eine Zusammenstellung al- 
ter Berichte aus den kanonischen Schriften der siidlidien Buddhisten. Aus dem 
P51i ubs. u. erlautert (Leipzig 1906) und Herm. Oldenberg, Beden des Buddha- 
Lehre, Verse, Erzahlungen, iibs. & eingeleitet (Miinchen 1922). I. Teil. Vom Le- 
ben und von der Person des Buddha (schliessend mit p. 119). Brewster’s Aiheit 
folgte in kurzem Abstand E. J. Thomas, Life of Buddha (London 1927), rfine 
Beschrankung auf die altesten Texte und deshalb auch Sotthiya erwahnend (p. 71). 

2. Frdr. Weller, Das Leben des Buddha von Asvagho^a (Lpz. 1926 ; 1928) 
II p. 211f ; 124f. Die Xlbersetzung von XII, 118 ( =119 in Johnston’s Ausga- 
be) “Nachdem darauf der vom besten der Schlangen (damonen) Gepriesene von 
einer Lerche reine Graser genommen hatte " beruht auf seltsamer Verwechslung von 
skr. Idvaka = Idbaka “ Lerdie ” und Idvaka “ Schnitter 

3. Fo-sho-hing-tsan-king, a life of Buddha by Asvaghodia Bodhisattva, 
transl. from Sanskrit into Qiinese by Dharmaraksha, aj). 420 and from Chinese 
into EngUsh by S. Beal, Sacred Books of the East 19 (Oxford 1883) p. 146f. ; 
cf. Johnston a.a.O. I p. XII f. auch J. Nobel a.a.O. p. XII will dieaen Dhanna- 
rak$a durdi Dharmak^ema ersetzt sehen. 

4. Lalitavistara, Textausgabe v. S. Lefmann I (Halle 1902) p. 285ff. : t)ba 
V. Ph. Ed. Foucaux (oben Ann. 11) p. 244 f. (zu p. 246 ist fiir Vers 55 VoL 19 
p. 60 heranzuziehen).— Afa/wvflfs/M— Ausgabe v. Emile Senart II (P. 1890) p. 264 
(cf. p. XXVII) u. p. 399 (cf. p. XXXV). Beide Weike fur Vorlaufer des Bud- 
dhacarita zu halten, wie E. WiNDiscH. Buddha's Gehurt (Lpz. 1908) p. 157; cf, 
a Lhtmann n (1906) p. X es tut, ist Adxer irr^. 
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te auf ; die alten Munzpragungen fiihren es bei den Symbolen der Staats- 
hc^eit. Und in unseren Tagen malt es der nordindische Kaufmann auf das 
Vorsatzblatt seiner Geschaftsbiicher ; zum Schutz vor dem bosen Blick 
krilzelt man es auf die Mauer neben den Tiirpfosten. In der Heilkunde 
belegt man mit seinem Namen sowohl den kreuzformigen Verband als auch 
medizinische Cerate zur Beschworung. Mit dem Male auf dor Brust des 
Buddha verbreitete sich der Svastika iiber China und das librige Ostasien.^ 
Am Unterlauf des Indus jedoch lasst er sich, wie aus J. Marshall’s 
“ Mohenjo-daro ” (London 1931; Index, p. 715) ersichtlich ist, bis in die 
chalkolithische Periode um 3000 v. Chr. verfolgen. Ist da wirklich, soviel auch 
von der dortigen archaolcgischen Ausbeute in das Euphratland weist, jeder 
indo-arische Einsclilag so glatt, wie es bisher geschehen ist, auszuschliessen ? 
Das schon fur jene Jahrtausende behauptete Einstromen hittitischer Kidtur in 
den Orient entkleidet solche Mutmassungen des charakters der baren Un- 
mdglichkeit 

Die Paii-Sprache wandelt in ihrer Konsonanten-Angleichung Svastika 
zu Sotthiya ; diese Form des Namens unseres “ Helden ” treffen wir auf 
Ceylon, in Burma und in Siam.^ Daneben taucht vereinzelt auf Ceylon und 
in China das Wort §anti bzw. ein chinesisches Aquivalent auf dies ist 
ein Synonym von svasti, fnangala und bhadra, das auch fiir W xi n s c h e 
des Wohlergehens gebraucht wird. Hierbei beachte man, dass Svastika und 
Santi so wenig als Personennamen, die gang und gabe gewesen waren, anzu- 
sehen sind, wie Maya und Ananda, zu deutsch “ Zauber ” und “ Wonne ” — 
CO heissen die Mutter und der Vetter und Lieblingsjtinger Buddha*s> 

1. W. Crooks, The popular religion and folk-lore of Northern India I (Lon- 
dwi 1896) p. 11 L ; Reinhold F. G. MOller, Archiv fur Gesch. der Medizin 30 
(1937) p. 94 ; J. Filliozat, Etude de dernonologie indienne (Paris 1937) p. 12ff. — . 
China, wo der Svastika-Dckor aus dem kunstgcwerblichcn Motivenschatz nidit weg- 
rudenken ist, ubemahm den Svastika, eines der Scfionheitszeichen Buddha’s, von 
der durch Jahriiunderte gepriescnen Mahabodhi-Statue in Bodh Gaya (s. meinen 
“Buddha im Fiirstenschmuck “ (Miinchen 1932) p. 16f.) j auf dem Buddha-Kor- 
per hinwiedenim mag er dem Jina-Vorbild seine Entstehung verdanken ; cf, H. v. 
Glasenapp, Der Jainismus (Berlin 1925) p. 383 ; 491. 

2. Nidanakatha, s. oben p. 244 und Seidenstucker a.a.O. p. 19ff.; Dham 
mapadatthakatha (cf. Winternitz II p. 192ff.) in E. W. Burlingame’s Buddhist 
Legends I, Harvard Or. Series 28 (Cambridge 1921) p. 196. Jinacarita ed. and 
transl. by W. H. D. Rouse, Journal of the Pali Text Soc. 1904/5 (London 1905) 
p. 15. 48. Der Verfasser Vanaratana Medhahkara lebte auf Ceylon im letzlen 
Vierlel des 13. Jahrhunderts. Die Ubersetzung gibt sotthiya dvijo unrichtig durdi 
“a highborn. Brahmin” wieder, indem de das Wort, was an sich moglidi, ala 
Aquivalent von skr, holriya aufFassL — Fur Binna s. oben Anm, 10, ffir Siam H, 
Alabaster, The Wheel of the Law (Lond. 1871) p. 147f. 

3. R. Spence Hardy, A Manual of Buddhism, in its modern development, 
iransl. fr. Singhalese msa (LondL 1853 ; die 2. AufL ist mir nicht zuj^nglich) p. 
I69ff. W. W. ROCKHU.L, The Life of the Buddha (Lond. 1884) p. 31. — Fiir China 
8, unten Anm. 1, p. 249. 

4. Audi WiNDiscH, Buddha's Geburt p. 139f. halt es fur wahradieinlidi, 
daaa der Name MBya erst sgSXer gegdien worden ist ; er tauche im Kanon erst 
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Hielt man aber erst einmal soweit, die Personalien des Grasmahers zu 
Protokoll zu nehmen, dann durfte er auch nicht als Kastenloser in das 
Gedachtnis spaterer Zeiten eingehen. In Gandhara ist seine aussere Erschei- 
nung so plebejisch, dass Foucher I p. 390 ; 393 ; II p. 10 ihn bei der nie- 
drigsten voa der traditionellen — ^und dennoch nur im Sinne einer gewissen 
Rechnungsbegleichung realen ! — vier Kasten, ja gar bei den noch unter die- 
ser “ Gemeinschaf u ” stehenden Paria als Beispiel heranzieht ; in Tibet scheint 
man den Grasmaher zum Grash^dler’^ befordert zu haben ; erfreu sich 
doch der Kaufmann mit seiner offenen Hand in den buddhistischen Schiiften 
hdien Ansehens ! Auf Ceylon und in Siam aber steigt Sotthiya unvermib 
tdt in die Brahmanen-Kaste auf r in der modem-indischen Redewendung 
“ ein armer Brahmane aus Benares ” schimmert vielleicht nodi die mitleidige 
Erinnerung an die Herkunft aus obskureren Schichten durch.^ Den Gipfel- 
punkt indess ^rklimmt die chinesische Ubersetzung des im Sanskrit nicht er- 
haltenen Abhini§kramana-Sutra Svastika’s Eingreifen offenbart sich nun- 
mehr als gottliche Teilnahme an dem weltbewegenden Geschehnis und wird 
in der Weise begriindet, dass Indra in seinem Himmel den Wunsch des Bo* 
dhisattva nach einem Grassitze eixaten habe und in der Gestalt des Schnit- 
ters ihm in den Wew getreten sei. Dass die jiingeren Buddha-Biografien des 
chinesisch-franzosischen Biichermarkts in Wort und Bild diese auch dem 

in dem aus jiingeren Zeiten stammenden Buddhavarpsa auf, in dem die buddhisti- 
sche Mythologie schon voll entwickelt ist. — Zur Etymologie & Bedeutungswandlung 
des Wortes maya s. AV. Neisser, Festschrift Hillehrcindt (Halle 1923) p. 144-8, des- 
sen Ausfiihrungen zu Coomaraswamy, NirmarvKaya, JRAS, 1938 p. 81-4 erganz- 
end heraimiziehen siiKd 

1. RocKHiLi^ a.a.O. ; tibetisdier Lalitavistara, Text u, Us. von Ph. Ed. Fou- 
CAUX (Paris 1847-1848) I p. 250ff., II p. 273ff. Vielleicht ist dieser marchand 
dTierbes eine Reminiszenz an Suddhaceta, den “ Cre^thi riche der den Bettei* 
monchen in Hunger und Kalte hilft ; Dvaviipsati-Avadana 17, iibs. v. Feer, Annales 
du Musee Guimet 5 (Paris 1883) p. 549ff. 

2. s. Anm. 4, p. 246. u. 1, p. 247 {Jinacarita, Alabaster, Hardy). 

3. Nepalesische Nachdichtung als Ersatz fiir den Schluss des Btuldhacarita 
(verf. von Amrtananda 1830) : Cowell, Sacred Books of the East 49 (Oxf. 1894) 
p. 192. 

4. — Auszug (aus der Hauslichkeit) — Lehrtext ; gekiirzte engl. Ubertragung 

von S. Beal, Romantic Legend of Sakya Buddha from the Chinese-Sanskril 
(Lond. 1875 p. 195fT. ; die Ubersetzung ins Chinesische besorgte im Jahre 587/8 
der aus Puru^apura (Fe^awar) in Gandhara gebiirtige K§atriya Janagupta (Na-. 
mensrekonstniktion nach B. Nanjio, Catalogue of the Chinese transL of the Bud- 
dhist Tripifaka (0?cf. 1883) p. 431 ; 433 ; Beal, Fo-Sho-hin^tsan-king p. XIX ; 
Nobel a.a.O. p. XIV ; rie wird auch, wie mich Dr. Fr. Jos. Meier (Mfinchen) 
ghtigst beldirt, durch den Artikel im Bukkyo Dmjiten 3 (Tokio 1933) p. 2172 
bestatigt ; sonst vgl. O. Franke, Geschichte des diines. Reidies 3 p. 332 ; Bacchi, 
a.a.O. p. 276 ; Winternitz H p. 248 ; Johnston I p. XIV ; 163ff. ; II p. XXVIII. 
Hier erscheint nicht allein der Erasatzname Santi (s. oben p. 247), sondem auch 
die neue Einmischung des (Jottes Indra ; chronologisch ist also die Bekanntschaft der 
javanischen u. birmanischen Kunstler (Abb. 6-7^ piit dieser dun^us 

wahrscfadnlidL , . Li 
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Tibeter einleuchtende Drehung mitmahen,^ ist bei ihrer gemeinsamen QueUe, 
in deren Rinnsal Zufltisse aus spaterer Zeit mirnden, ohne weiteres begreif- 
lich. Es ist aber recht wohl moglich, dass auch Java und Binna, wo das 
Gebaren des Schnitters etwas von einem Fiirstensohn oder Hofiing an sich 
hat (Abb. 5-6), von dieser Auslegung wussten. Auf alle Falle werden wir 
aufs neue daruber belehrt, dass Indra neben der Dual-Einheit Rudra-Siva der- 
jenige Gott aus altvedischer Zeit ist, der sich zu Mimus und Metamoiphoee 
am gefiigigsten bequemt ; nebenbei bemerkt, kann man auch Verbindungsli- 
nien zwischen den Mythenbereichen der genannten Gotter entdecken. 

Ad vocem ‘‘ India ” muss ich kurz zu einer negativen Festellung auf die 
Abbildungsliteratur zuriickgreifen. Im Jahrbuch der Asiaschen Kunst 
1925, p. 73-76 hat L. Bachhofer eine Pfeilerfigur aus Bodh Gaya bespro- 
chen und mit der Beischrift “ India als Brahmane Shanti ” versdien ; in 
seinem prachtigen Tafelweik “ Friihindische Plastik” I (Miin^hen 1929) p. 
32 ; Tafd 39 kehren Bild und Erklarung wieder. Der belesene Verfaaser ist 
wohl inzwischen von seiner Ansicht zuriickgekommen ; denn es ist ausge- 
schlossen, dass hier Indra, sei als Gott, sei es in Brahmanenverklddung, vor 
uns stdit. Von anderen Kriterien abgesehen klart schon das Huftiei 
(Pferd ?) mit dem Kopf einer L5win, auf das als Standtier (vShana) der 
die Fiisse setzt, die Sachlage. Die Plastik. ein typischer Tempelhiiter 
(d'vwap^), hat weder mit Buddha’s Erleuchtung, noch mit den Bieder- 
meier-Ausmalungen des Geschichtchens von dem Schnitter und dem hilfrei- 
diai Gotte Indra etwas gemein ; Foucher ist also mit gutem Bedacht “ an 
der Figur voriibergegangen ” (a.a.O. p. 74), 


Ich weiss recht w<^l, dass es nicht damit getan ist, das Berner Relief 
und seine Rqpliken als isolierte Gruppe zu betrachten. Will man den Gesamt- 
komplex von Grund auf verfolgen, so tauchen religionsphilosophische und 
literarhistorische Fragen auf, die sich weder ihrer Zahl noch ihrer Tragweite 
nach mit fliichtigen Satzen abtun lassen. Sie betreffen die Tiefe des Yoga- 
Einflusses auf den Ld^enslauf Buddha’s, die vedischen Praambdn zu Svasti- 
ka’s Gra^biQndel und zur Erscheinung des Gottes Mara sowie anderes 
Urvater-Vcdksgut, das der Buddhismus aus geheimer Stille zum Ld^en erweckt 
hat. Ich beabeichtige hierauf in dem spater erscheinenden Schlussteile dieses 
Aufsatzes einzugehen. 


1. L. WiEGER, Les Vies ehinoises du Buddha (Ho-kien fou 1913) p. 62f. ; 
H. "DoRk Vie iff., (oben p. 245) p. llOf. (dazu L. db la vall^ poussin. Melanges chi- 
ttois et bouddhiques I (Bruxelles 1932) p. 421-3 — ^Piir Tibet s. ROQCHHX a.a.O. 
p. 31 ; Hackin, oben p. 245. 



THE SPURIOUS IN KAUTILYA'S ARTHASASTRA 

By 

H. C SETH, Amraoti. 

In spite of the variety of subjects dealt in KauUlya's ATthaidstra 
which give it an encyclopaedic appearance, there is a unity of treatment 
which indicates that it is the work of a single person. The main underlying 
theme is the creation of a big empire out of small warring principalities and 
the establishment of a firm administration over the whole of it. As regards 
the latter aspect of the work Jacobi correctly observes that it is “ a docu- 
ment of administrative law, the outline of Magna Charta, if not the legisla- 
tive work of Kaiser Candragupta, which would raise the Emperor even 
above the Roman Kaiser Justinian If we believe in the internal and ex- 
ternal evidence which attribute this work to Vi^nugupta, the Great Chan- 
cellor of the Maurya, Candragupta, then this work was, perhaps, written to- 
wards the beginning of Candragupta’s empire, when starting from his base 
in north-western India he had risen triumphant over the mighty Nandas, 
This will greatly explain the Machiavellian diplomacy advocated in the Art ha- 
sastra in dealing with the neighbouring kings and the republics, which would 
be so unnecessary after the empire was well established for sometime. The 
drama Mudrardk^asa fully illustrates how the great minister of Candragupta 
made a full and effective use of the above policy, subjecting everything else 
to the main issue, namely, securing firmly the supremacy of Candragupta over 
the kingdom of Magadha. The drama also suggests that Cauakya retired from 
active politics soon after the conquest of Magadha by Candragupta, after 
which, perhaps he devoted his mighty intellect to the writing of the great poli- 
tical treatise for the guidance of the newly founded empire. 

One thing that strikes us as we read carefully through the drama Mudrd- 
rdk^asa is the rational and realistic outlook of Visougupta. He does not 
believe in chance. Everything is carefully foreseen and provided for. In 
demolishing the Nandas and securing the throne of Magadha for Candra- 
gupta, it is his mighty intellect that he depends upon. 

irr *nJipi ii (Act. i) 

His successful diplcwnacy and intrigues bring about the desired result. 
Ral^sa, the pc^ular minister of the Nandas, is reconciled to Candragupta 


1. Quoted by B. K. Sarkar. ** Kautilya, Economic Planning and Qlmato- 
logy’* IHQ., XI, 328ff. ... 
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and all opposition to him in Magadha is completely rooted out. Because of 
almost a superhuman task which he had achieved in his life-time, the Indian 
literary traditions represented Vi§ougupta as the master of witch-craft, who 
destroyed the Nandas by performing murderous rites.^ 

As we carefully read through the Arthtisdstra, in the main we get in it 
the same picture of Vi§nugupta as we get in the drama. He is thoroughly 
rationalistic and realistic in his outlook. The division of sciences in the open- 
ing chapter of the Artha§astra is symptomatic of his rationalism. He assigned 
the first place and the greatest importance to Anivikshaki, comprising of 
S&nkhya, Yoga, and Lofcayata. To the V^as he gives a secondary positiOT, 
and of these also he enumerates primarily three — Sama, Rk apd Yajus. It is 
only grudgingly that he seems to recognise Atharvaveda, the store-house of 
spells and sorcery, amon^t the Vedas. ^ ^ 

Bk. 1, 3 ). The same rationalism is indicated in the theory of sovereign- 
ty. According to him the strength of arm guarantees sovereignty, and the 
ultimate sanction of sovereignty lies in the promotion of the welfare of the 
subjects. Only ceaseless activity on the part of the King can adiieve this 


1. Cbtnipare ^ gH ^ I 

?T II 

siH Wet ii 


Kathdsaritsdgara 

=?r<TW?rRTT ks ? i 

fTcqf il 


Brhatkathdmmj an 

Even the drama Mudrardk^asa, though it wants to draw the picture of C&oakya 
as winning against the Nandas by his power of diplomacy and wit, at one place 
seems to suggest the practice of such rites by Cat^akya. 


^l^tlcTRiTrR ^5^ Itw snurltsrieTHi 

irrai-.’asrftff 


This is the (mly place in the drama where such a suggestion is made and here 
too for (in the third line) we have another reading ' * 

whidi win not suggest that in destroying the Nandas CSoakya indulged in any 
supernatural rites. The belief that Ciaoakya used witch-craft in destroying the 
Nandas will gp against the very spirit of the drama. 

The Jain writer Somadevasuii perhaps reported a correct tradition that (jaii^akya 
got Nanda King killed through the agency of a spy. 

^ i — Niti. 13. 
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end.^ The author of the Arthasastra is no believer in superstiticm. He 
denounces the practice of consulting stars. 

sprt 1% -iftwiPcT II (.ArthaSastra. IX. 4) 

In Book XIII the author of the Arthaidstra tells how the superstitious 
beliefs of the enemies in snake gods and goddesses and other supernatural 
phenomena could be exploited through the agency of the spies to heighten 
the glory of the conqueror. It is obvious that the author himself does not 
believe in the reality of the miracles, but regards them as tricks which could 
be played upon those who foolishly believed in these things. We may refer 
to some of these tricks here. “When the conqueror is desirous of seizing 
an demy’s territory, he should infuse enthusiastic spirit among his own 
men and frighten his enemy’s people by giving publicity to his power of 
omniscience and close association with gods. 

“ Proclamation of his omniscience is as follows ; rejection of his chief 
officers when their secret domestic and other private affairs are known ; re- 
vealing the names of traitors after receiving information from spies specially 
employed to find out such men ; pointing out the impolitic aspect of any 
course of action suggested to him ; and pretensions to the knowledge of 
foreign affairs by means of his power to read omens and signs invisible to 
others when information about foreign affairs is just received through a 
domestic pigeon which has brought a sealed letter. 

“ Proclamation of his association with gods is as follows : holding can- 
versation with, and worshipping, the spies who pretend to be the gods of 
fire or altar when through a tunnel they come to stand in the midst of fire, 
altar, or in the interior of a hollow image ; holding conversation with, and 
worshipping, the spies who rise up from water and pretend to be the gods 
and goddesses of Nagas : placing under water at night a mass of sea-foam 
mixed with burning oil, and exhibiting it as the spontaneous outbreak of fire, 
when it is burning in a line ; sitting on a raft in water, which is secretly fast- 
ened by a rope to a rock ; such magical performance in water as is usually 
done at night by bands of magicians, using the sack of abdomen or womb 
of water animals to hide the head and the nose, and applying to the nose 
the oil, prepared from the entrails of red spotted deer and the serum of the 
flesh of the crab, crocodile, propoise and otter ; holding conversation, as 
though with women of Varupa or of Naga, when they are performing magi- 


1 . 
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cal tricks in water ; and sending out volumes of smcte fr<Rn the month, an. 
occasicms of anger. 

“ Astrologers, soothsayers, horologists, story-tellers, as well as those who 
read the forebodings of every moment, together with spies and their disci- 
ples, inclusive of those who have witnessed the wonderful performances of 
the conqueror, should give wide publicity to the power of the king to asso- 
ciate with gods throughout his territory. Likewise in foreign ccKintries, they 
should spread the news of gods appearing before the conqueror and of his 
having received from heaven weapons and treasure. Those who are well 
versed in horary and astrology and the science of omens should proclaim 
abroad that the conqueror is a successful expert in explaining the indications 
of dreams snd in understanding the language of beasts and birds. They 
should not only attribute the contrary to his enemy, but also show to the 
enemy’s people the shower of firebrand with the noise of drums on the day 
of the birth-star of the enemy 

“ Getting into an alter at night in the vicinity of the capital city of the 
enemy and blowing through tubes or hollow reeds the fire contakied in a few 
pots, some fiery spies may shout aloud : “ We are going to eat the fle^ of 
the king or of his ministers ; let the worship of the gods go on.” Spies, under 
the guise of soothsayers and horologists may spread the news abroad. 
Spies, disguised as Nagas and with their body besmeared with burning 
oil, may stand in the centre of a sacred pool of water or of a lake at night, 
and sharpening their iron swords or spikes, may shout aloud as before. 

“ Spies, wearing coats formed of the skins of bears and sending out 
voliunes of smoke from their mouth, may pretend to be demons, and after 
circumambulating the city thrice from right to left, may shout aloud as 
before at a place full of the horrid noise of antelopes and jackals ; or spies 
may set fire to an altar or an image of a god covered with a layer of mica 
besmeared with burning oil at night, and shout aloud as before. Others 
may spread this news abroad ; or they may cause blood to flow out in 
floods from revered images of gods. Others may spread this news abroad 
and challenge any bold or brave man to come out to witness this flow of 
divine blood. Whoever accepts tue challenge may be beaten to death by 
others with rods, making the people believe that he was killed by demons. 
Spies and other witnesses may inform the king of this wonder. Then spies, 
disguised as soothsayers and astrologers, may prescribe auspicious and ex- 
piatory rites to avert the evil consequences which would otherwise overtake 
the king and his country. When the king agrees to the proposal, he may be 
asked to perform in person special sacrifices and offerings with special man- 
tras every nig^t for seven days. Then while doing this he may be slain 
as before. 

“ In order to delude other kings, the conqueror may himsdf undertake 
the performance of expiatory rites to avert sudi evil consequences as the 
above, and thus set an example to others”^. 

1. Kmitilya*s AUkai^tra. R. Shamasastry, (Kog. Tran.) P, 457ff.. 
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It does not appeal likely that a person who is so singularly rationalis- 
tic in his outlook and who denounces and derides superstitious beliefs will 
recommend and have faith in the efficacy of all sorts of weird practices wluch 
we find advocted at one or two places in the Arthasdstra, In the chapter 
on “Remedies against national calamities” (Bk. IV Chap. Ill) along with 
several very rational suggestions we find the following. 

Against pestilences — “ milking the cows on cremation or burial grounds, 
burning the trunk of a corpse.” Against rats — “ on new and full mocm days 
rats may be worshipped.” Against snakes — on new and full moon days 
snakes may be worshipped.” Against tigers and other wild beasts — “on 
new and full moon days mountains may be worshipped. Against Demons — 
“ on full and new moon days the worship of Chaityas may be performed by 
placing on a verandah offerings, such as an umbrella, the picture of an 
arm, and some goat’s flesh. In all kinds of dangers from demons, the in- 
cantation, “ We offer thee cooked rice,” “ shall be performed.”^ 

Even more weird than these are the practices advocated in the Book XIV, 
the whole or at least a great part of which appears to be a subsequent addi- 
tion, as the manner of treatment of the subjects in the Arthaiastra and the 
symmetry of the work demand that it ends in Book XIII, which closes with 
the consolidation of and the establishment of peace over the conquered terri- 
tory, all the methods of dealing with the external and internal enemies 
being already fully dealt with. We may refer here to a few of the gross 
absurdities advocated in the Book XIV. 

“ I take refuge with the god of fire and with all the godesses in the 
ten quarters, may all obstructions vanish and may all things come under 
my power. Oblation. 

“ Having fasted for four nights, one should on the fourteenth day of the 
dark half of the month get a figure of a bull prepared fron\ the bone of a 
man, and worship it, repeating the above mantra. Then a cart drawn by 
two bulls will be brought before the worshipper, who can (moimt it and) 
drive in the sky and all that is connected with the sun and other planets 
of the sky. 

“ O, Chandali, Kumbhi, Tumba, Katuka, and Saragha, thou art pos- 
sessed of the bhaga of woman, oblation to thee I 

“ When this mantra is repeated, the door will op)en and the inmates 
fall into sleep. . . . 

“ When the figure of an enemy carved out of rajavrk^a is besmeared 
with the bile of a brown cow killed with a weapon on the fourteenth day 
of the dark half of the month, it causes blindness (to the enemy) . 

“ Having fasted for four nights and offered animal sacrifice on the 
fourteenth day of the dark half of the month, one should get a few bolt- 
like pieces prepared from the bone of a man put to the gallows. When one 


1. KttutUya's Artha&dstra. Dr. Shamasastry, (Eng. Tran.) II. ed. P. 253ff. 
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of these pieces is put in the faeces or urine (of an enemy), it causes (his) 
body to grow in size ; and when the same piece is buried under the feet or 
seat (of an enemy), it causes death by consumption, and when it is buried 
in the shop, fields, or the house (of an enemy), it causes him loss of livdi- 
hood. 

“The same process of smearing and burying holds good with the bolt- 
like pieces (kilaka) prepared from vidyuddanda tree. 

“ When the nail of the little finger nimba, kama, madhu, the hair of a 
monkey, and the bone of a man, all wound round with the garment of a 
dead man, is buried in the house of, or is trodden down by, a man, that man 
with his wife, children and wealth will not survive three fortnights. 

“When a grand procession is being celebrated at night one should cut 
off the nipples of the udder of a dead cow and bum them in a torchli^t 
flame. A fresh vessel should be plastered in the interior with the paste pre- 
pared from these burnt nipples, mixed with the urine of a bull. When this 
vessel, taken round the village in circumambulation from right to left, is 
placed below, the whole quantity of the butter produced by the cows will 
collect itself in the vessel. 

“ On the fourteenth day of the dark half of the month combined with the 
star of Pushya, one should thmst into the organ of procecreation of a dog 
or heat an iron seal (kalayasim mudrikam) and take it up when it falls down 
of itsdf. When with this seal in hand, a collection of fmits is called out, it 
will come of itself."^ 

Such and other similar practices advocated at few places in the Arthth 
satra appear to be foreign to the work and are in contradiction to the true diar- 
acter of Vi^uugupta as we have it in the rest of the text of Artha§asira or 
in the drama Mudrardk^asa. They appear to be the interpolation of a later 
period when Tantrism had grown into a craze in India. It was, perhaps, at 
this period that the belief had also grown up that Visougupta destroyed the 
Nandas through black-magic. 

The above morbid and foolish practices falsely attributed to Vi$uugupta 
have done an incalculable harm to the memory of one of India’s greatest 
figures. It is saddening to reflect how most of our ancient texts have been 
mercilessly tampered with to suit the passing whims of the centuries, down 
which they have travelled to us. Kautilya’s great treatise on state-craft has 
been no exception to it. It is only when the ATthasdstra is shorn of the 
morbid absurdities so foreign to the work that we can fully believe with 
Breloer that “ It is animated by a powerful mind, such as cannot be mided 
or omfused. The work has thereby been conducted to the height of political 
thought. 


1. Kau(ilya*s ATthasdstra. Dr. Shamasastry, (Eng. Trans.) P. 488 ff. 

2. Quoted by B. K. Sarkar. " Kautilya, Economic planning and Climato- 
logy IHQ.^ XI, 328ff. 
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The whole career of Vi§ougupta Caijakya requires a careful investigation. 
Elsewhere^ we have suggested that the Nanda origin of Candragupta as 
wdU as the story of Oanzikya destroying Nandas because of a personal insult 
are literary fictions. Both Candragupta and Canakya bdonged to north- 
western India. Caijakya, perhaps, personally witnessed the weakness of a di- 
vided India in face of an invasion like that of Alexander. The vision of a 
united, strong and unconquerable India, which he then formed, he fully 
realised in his own life time. Many petty kingdoms, republics as well as the 
empire of Nandas had to give place to the well organised and efficiently ad- 
ministered Empire of the Great Maurya Candragupta, whidi extended not 
only over almost the whole mainland of India but far beyond into Afg^ianis- 
tan and Central Asia. It was the might of this great Empire which so 
easily repulsed and humbled Seleukos Nikator, and no foreign power dreamt 
of invading India so long as the Mauryas were strong. 


1. “Some Side-lights on C^uakya, the Great Chancellor” New Indian Antir 
quary, VoL 1. Na 4. 



INDRA'S WARS WITH SAMBARA 
By 

R. SHAMASASTRI, Mysore. 

The Vedas frequently speak of India’s war with Sambara and of the 
destruction of the latter’s forts, the number of which is variously mentioned 
In I?g. 1, 130, 7, the number is said to be ninety. In 5g. 2, 19, 6, and 4, 
26, 3, it is said to be ninety-nine ; and in 2, 14, 6, and 4, 30, 20, the number 
is one hundred. The forts are also spoken of as being of three colours, as 
black as iron on the earth, silvery white or gray in the atmosphere, and as 
yellow as gold in the sky. Various ccaijectures are made about the real 
nature of these wars. Some scholars took them to be the wars made by 
the advancing Aryans with the aboriginal tribes. But the descripticMi of the 
forts as being situated in the three regions of earth, air, and sky does not 
fit in with the above explanation. The TaHtinydranyaka however, seems to 
contain a clue to unlock the mystery of the riddle The passage runs as 
fdlows : — 

Savitaraip vitanvantaip anubadhnati ^ambarab- 
Apapursambara^iva savitarepaso’ bhut. 
tyaip sutrptam viditvaiva bahus5magiraip va§i. 
anveti tugio vakiiyaip tarn ayasuyant^dmatripsu^u. 
sa sangiigmastamodyo* tyotah vaco geb pipati tat. 
sa tadgobhistavatyetj^ye rakgaaa ananvitaica ye. 

Tmt. Ar. 1, 10. 

Ami I'k^ nihitasa ucca naktaip dadr^ kuhadddiveyuh. 

Abdhjani varupasya vrat^ vicaka^accandrama nak^atrameti. 

Apaguhata savita trbhin sarvan divo andhasab- 
Naktaip tanyabhavan dt§e asthyasthna sambhavi^yamab- 
Nama namaiva nama me napuipsakaip pum^stryasmi. 

Sthavaro’ 'smyatha jahgamab yaje ‘yak^i ya^t^e ca. 

TaiL Ar. 1, 11, 1-a 

Sambara follows the progressing sun ; Sambara as well as Apapub* 

The sun became dim. Knowing him to be intoxicated after his drink- 
ing plenty of Soma^ (the moon), the fierce and temperate demon foUows the 
sun’s plight, thinking of easy victory in the Soma-feasts. A battle ensues 
to cut through the pitdi daric with horses. Speeches like the cows sudde 


1. Because it was a new-moon day when Gods are believed to drink of Soma 
OQxnpletdy. 
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the sun ; and being eJctoUed by the praises he revives and excels other 
gods, who were not face to face with the demon, or were not followed by 
the denKMi. 

These (seven) Bears, placed high up in the sky, are seen at ni^t and 
go somewhere during the day. These rules of Varuija are inviolate. The 
shining moon follows the Nak§atra. (But now) the sun concealed all his 
rays from the dark sky : that is night ; they (the Bears) come in sight 
We become now merely bony with bones ; every thing is merely a name 
and name alone with no lustre or brilliance, no eunuch, or man or woman 
am I, (there being no light to distinguish), I am immovable and then mo- 
vable. I worship, I worshipped before, and I shall worship later on, in 
future.” 

We are told in the above passage that Sambara pursued the sun who 
was fully drunk with Soma-draughts and the weapon which sober Sambara 
used was darkness. In the battle that ensued the sun mounted on his cha- 
riot drawn by horses succeeded in cutting off the pitch dark. The volume 
of praise made by the people fell upon him like milk from the cows or 
water from clouds and infused enthusiasm in him so as to shine better than 
other gods who were not chased by the demon. During the darkness the 
seven Bears and the stars which are not visible during the day became visible, 
a strange fact going against the law of Varuna. These wars are, as stated 
in other parts of the Vedas, periodical. 

Can; there be any doubt that the above passage is a vivid description 
of a complete solar eclipse ? Nor has the Aranyaka left us in the dark as 
to the date when this eclipse occured or recurred. In the beginning of the 
work there is a distinct reference to the cycle of sixty years beginning with 
Prabhava and ending with Ak§aya. In 1, 3 we are told that the cycle of 
sixty made thirty revolutions and that the northern and southern Ayanas 
were also sixty each. (§a§ti^a trim^ka valga suklakr§i^u ca §a§tikau). 
Evidently the number of years counted as having passed from the commence- 
ment of the Kali era was 1800. Accordingly it seems to be B.c. 1300 or 
1299 when the eclipse occurred. According to Swamikannu Pillai*s 
Tables 4-L of the cycle of recurrence of eclipses there was a nearly complete 
solar eclipse on 12th October, a.d. 413. Now 1711 years — 2 days is a good 
cycle of recurrence of eclipses according to the same author. Accordingly 
1711-413 is equal to 1298, which is counted as 1299 b.c. 

The Vedic people had a cycle of sixty years, as already pointed out 
This cycle is made up of three cycles of 20 years each. This cycle of 20 
years seems to have been devised by the Vedic people as a cycle of the 
season of eclipses which is different from the cycle of recurrence of eclipses, 
namely 19 years, or 18 years and 11 days. To find out the season of eclip- 
ses in B.C. 1299 or 1298, the following Table is devised by Mr. Chickanna 
SiDDHANTi of Mysore. The same Table can be used to find out the seascwi 
of edipees in any b.c. or aj>. year. 
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No. of single years. Remaining days. 


No. of 20 years* cycle. Rem. days. 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 
9 


18-6310 

1 

260010 

37*2620 

2 

52-0020 

55*8930 

3 

78-0030 

74*5240 1 

4 

104-0040 

93*1650 

5 

130-0050 

111*7660 

6 

156-0060 

130*4170 

7 

182-0070 

149-0480 

8 

208-0080 

167-6790 

9 

234-0090 


The Ksepaka quantity for both single years and cycle of 20 years is 10*2445 
for A.D, 0 year or B.c. 1. 

Note 1. Add the remaining days of any b.c. year to the ’K^epaka. and 
deduct the same from the K^epaka in A.D. years. 

Note 2. One revolution of combined movement of sun and node (Ravi- 
R^u-antara) is 346-6190 days. 

Table 2 showing the daily and yearly motion of Tithi by the same Siddhgnti. 


No. of days. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 
9 


Vdocity. 

No. of years. 

Vdodty. 

1-01589577 

1 

11-05593 

2-03179154 

2 

22-11186 

3-04768731 

3 

33-16779 

4-06358308 

4 

44-22372 

5-07947885 

5 

55-27965 

6-09537463 

6 

66-33558 

7-11127039 

7 

77-39151 

8-127166193 

8 

88-44744 

9-14366193 

9 

99-50337 


Note 3. Ksepaka of Tithis for a.d. 0 year or b.c. 1 is 5*7013. 

Note 4, In Leap-years deduct one day’s velocity from the total and in 
odd years deduct ith, J, and fth of a day’s velocity in 1, 2, and 3 years 
respectively. 

Note 5. Deduct the total velocity from the IC^epaka in b.c years and 
add the same to the K§epaka in aj>. years. The same rules api^y to the next 
Table also. 

Table 3 blowing the daily and yearly moticxi of Ravi-R@hu-antara 
causing edipse : — . 
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No. of days. 

motion. 

Na of years. 

moticxi 

1 

1-0386026 

1 

19-34951 

2 

2-0772052 

2 

38-69902 

3 

3-1158078 

3 

58-04858 

4 

4-1544104 

4 

77-39804 

5 

5-1930130 

5 

96-74755 

6 

6-2316156 

6 

116-09706 

7 

7-2702192 

7 

135-44657 

8 

8-3088208 

8 

154-79608 

9 

9-3474238 

9 

174-14559 


Note 6. The K§epaka for b.c. 1 or a.d. 0 is 349-3598562. 

Note 7. Rules 4 and 5 apply also here. 

Now BfC. 1299 is the year of the eclipse under consideration. As a rule 
we have to deduct one year from all B,c. years. Accordingly 1299-1 is 1298 
Dividing 1298 by 20 we have 64 cycles of 20 years and 18 odd years re- 
maining. Now by Table 1 the remaining days in 60 cycles of 20 years are 
(by shifting the Decimal point by one place to the right.) 


1560-06 

4 cycles of 20 years . . 104-01 

for 10 years . . 180-63 

for 8 years . . 149-04 


Total . . 1993-74 


Dividing this by 346-61 we have 5 revolutions of 1733-05 days and 260*69 
days remaining from Jan. 1 of 1298 b.c. Adding the Kjepaka of 10-24 we 
have 270-93 days. 

Now according to Swamikannu’s Table 4-L the eclipse in 413 AJ>. hap- 
pened after 207 days from the beginning of the Hindu sdlar year. The 
s<^r year in b.c. 1298 b^an on March 2, As our counting is from Jan. 1 
in all cases, we have to add 61 days to 207 days. The total comes to 
268 days. The rule is that the eclipse happens about 3 days back or later 
in the season marked by the above number of days. This shows how nearly 
exact is the cycle of 20 years of the season of eclipses. 

Now to find the Tithi on the 270th day of 1298 B.c. by Table 2. — 


Tithi for 1000 years 11055-93 

„ 200 years 2211-18 

„ 90 years 995-03 

8 years 88-44 


Total 14350-58 

Deduct for odd days — -50 


1435008 
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Dividing this by 30 and casting out 478 revolutions of 30 Tithis we have 104)8 
Tithis remaining, that is the 10th Tithi passed on. Now deduct the same 
from K^epaka 5-7030 or 35-7030, adding one revolution. — 35-7013 — 10.08 
is equal to 25'6213 on Jan. 1 of B.c. 1298- 

Now Tithi for the remaining 270 days we have by the same TaWe 2. 


Tithi for 200 days 203-1791 

» „ 70 days 71-1127 

„ on Jan. 1 25-6213 


Total 299-9131 

Deducting nine rounds of 30, 270- 


We have 29-9113 


this is, the new moon Tithi is current and it is suitable for the solar eclipse. 
Now Ravi-Rahu-antara by table 3 : — 

for 1000 years 19349-51 

„ 200 years 3369-90 

„ 90 years 1741.45 

„ 8 years 154-79 


T<rtal 15115-65 

Dividing by 360 cast out 68 revls. The remainder is 275-15. 

The Ksepaka is 349-3598562 

Deducting the above from this 275-150 


We have 

Now for 200 days 
70 days 


74-2098562 

207-7205200 

72-702182 


Total 


354-6305582 


when a nearly complete solar eclipse is certain. 

Now, concluding I may state that Sambara was an eclipse demon of 
the type of Ri^u and that Indra’s battle with him is a dow clearance of the 
eclipse. The three forts referred to are three kinds of eclipses, black, gray, 
and yellow on earth (spring and summer with rains), air (the next four 
months of wind) and sky (the next four tncmths of the year.)' 


1. See the writer’s Drapsa : thi Cycle §clipses^ 




THE AGE OF SM SAI^RACARYA 

By 

K, G. SAl^KAR, Calcutta 

It would be no exaggeration to say that modem Hinduism is almost 
entirdy the creation of Sri Sahkaratarya. But, after a century of Oriental 
research, we are still without a critical biography of this great philosopher. 
We are not even in a position to say exactly when he lived and wrote. 
Orthodox Hindus, on the one hand, maintain that 5ri Sankara lived from 
509 to 477 B.c. fallowing the chronology of the Guruparampards, Modem 
schdars, on the other, swear by the date 788-820 a.c. given in the gum- 
parampards for Abhinava Sankara whom they confound with Adi Sankara. It 
would seem as if there were no way of reconciling these conflicting views, 
or of arriving at the true date of the first Sahkaracarya. But, in my humble 
opinicai, we have ample materials in his authentic works to determine this 
question once for all. Only their chronological value has not been realised so 
far. 

5ri Sankara is said to have founded 5 Maths at Kaflci, Dvaraka, Bada- 
rika, gfugeri and Puri. Several gums of these maths were named iSankara 
like their great founder. Some of them were also authors of philosophical 
and devotional works. We must therefore take care not to confound their 
works with those of the first Sankara. All agree that the three bh^yas on 
the prasthma-traya i.e., the ten Upani^ads, the Bhagcvad-Gitd and the 
Brahma^sutras are authentic works of Adi Sankara. 

Taking the evidence of the three Bhd^yas alone into consideration, we find 
at tlie outset a quotation in the Sutra-bha^ya (ii. 2. 28) of a half-verse 
^ Dihnaga’s Alcmbana-PaTtk^d, As Difinaga 

was a disciple of Vasubandhu (c. 400 a.c.), this quotation enables us, as point- 
ed out by Mr. Vidhu^khar Bhattacarya, to fix the anterior limit of Sri 
Sankara at c. 450 a.c. 

Some years ago my friend Mr. G. Harihara Sastrl drew my attention 
to references in the three Bhdsyas to the names of certain kings, which, with 
others discovered by me, enable us to determine the age of Sri Sankara finally. 
In the first place, we can say definitely that, in his time, the king of Ayodhya 
was still recognized as the emperor of India, as he says that the king in 
question is called the lord of Ayodhya, though in fact he is the lord of the 
■whole -world besides ^ 

{Sutra Bhd^ya i. 2. 7). This refererice ix>ints to the later limit of Sankara’s 
date as c. 500 a.c, because, when the power of the Imperial Guptas declined, 
the king of Ayodhyja was no longer the emperor of India. Thus from the 
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above two references, Sri Sankara may be assigned to the latter half of the 
5th century A.a 


This conclusion is confirmed by other references in the three Bha^yas. 
In one passage, we are told that tlie entire world was being agitated by the 
Buddhists, {SutTa-bhd^ya ii. 2. 27). This was 

the case in the 5th century a.c, when Vasubandhu, Difmaga, Sankara veuman 
and others were popularising Buddhist philosophy. 


Then we have three references to a king Purnavarman. One of them 
(SiUra-bha^ya ii. 1. 18) refers to his anointment; another {Chdndogya- 
Upani^ad Bhd^ya iii. 19. 1) refers to his being endowed with all good qualities 
a third contrasts him with king Rajavarman, and says that, 
while the service of Punjavarman only gives food and clothing, the service 
of Rajavarman ensures the benefits of royalty itself, 

23. 1). Leaving to the close of this short paper the identity of Rajavarman, we 
may infer that the generous Puri:Lavarman was a contemporary of Sri Sankara ; 
and in the latter half of the 5th century a.c. we actually find in Java a king 
Punjavarman, who makes lavish gifts to Brahmins. 


Again, Sankara compares Simha with Balavarman {Sutre bha^ya ii. 4. 
1). Assuming that Sankara's references are all to contemporary kings, we 
find' a Pallava Siihhavarman, king of Kanci in Saka 380 (458 a.c.) 

{SunhesuTi : Lokavibhaga) 
and a Balavarman of Kamarupa in the same period was an ancestor of Bhas- 
karavarman, contemporary of Srihar^a and Hiuen-tsang (c. 640 A.c.). 


In another passage, Ankara mentions a person being directed first to 
Balavarman, then to Jayasiriiha, and lastly to Krsoagupta, 

V^^dra-bhdsya iv. 3. 5). If, as stated above, Balavarman 
was a contemporary king, so must have been Jayasirhha and Kr^ijagupta also, 
and we recognize in them, without the least difficulty, the founders of the 
Cajukya and the later Gupta dynasties, who both lived in the latter half of 
the 5th century A.c. Nay, more. In the entire history of India, we do not 
hear of any other king named Kj^a Gupta. This leaves us only one king 
yet to be identified, i.e., Rajavarman, who was deemed superior even to 
Punjavarman. 

Light on the identity of this Rajavarman is thrown by Sada^iva 
Brahmendra (c. 1600 a.c.), who refers {Guru-Tatnajndlikd, st 27) to a tradi- 
tion that, with the aid of Rajasena Cola, 5ri Sankara built at Kafka the 
t»iq>les of Varada and Ekamranatha ^ 

Wfl. Il ). Ekamranatha 

is mentioned in such an early work as the Mattavildsa (p. 13) of Pallava 
Mahendravarman I (c. 600 a.c.). Evidently, the Rajavarman of Sankara's 
work is identical with Cola Rajasena, associated with him by tradition. In the 
li ght of this tradition which adds {GuTu-ratnamdlikd, st. 28) that the K a flc i 
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Kaznak^ temple was likewise built by Sankara, we can well understand why 
the service of Rajavarman is said to ensure the benefits of royalty itself; 
for has he not, though a yati himself, been able to build three big temples, 
with that king's aid, which survive to this day in all their pristine glory ? We 
can likewise understand very weU why Sri Sankara's statue is still found in 
the same Kamgk^i temple. 

But who was this Rajasena Coja, and when did he live ? I identify him 
with the Karikala CoJa, who, according to the Tiruvalafik&du plates {South 
Indian Inscriptions, vol. iii. p. 395), embanked Kaveri and renovated KaficL 
Another Coja IJam-kdJli was also temple-builder at K^d ; but he was a 
Buddhist, and his temple was a Buddhist caitya {Mai^mekhaloi, xxviii. 
172-175). He cannot therefore be identified with Rajasena, who built temples 
to Siva, and Devi. This same Karikala, who embanked Kaveri, is 

said to have been an ancestor of Srikaritha and to have defeated Trilocana 
Pallava and Srikantha was himself an ancestor of Vijayalaya of c. 850 a.c. 
(Anbil plates of Sundara Coja, c. 950 a.c). That the Karikala, who em- 
banked Kaveri, was a contemporary of Trilocana Pallava and wrested from 
him not only Kafld but also Rena-du, has been amply proved: from Andhra 
local records and traditions by Dr. N. V. Ramanayya. A distorted form of 
these traditions is found in the Kalihgattup-p^rani {win. 20), which says 
that, when Mukari failed to help other feudatory princes in embanking 
Kaveri, his extra third eye was put out by Karik^a. 

to/udu mannare karai ^y ponniyil, 
todara vandida Mukariyaip padattu, 
e/uduk enru kaijdu idu mikaik kan en/u, 
ifiga/ikkave afiga/indadum 

The reference to the third eye unmistakably indicates the identity of Mukari 
with Trilocana, Now Trilocana is said in Eastern Cajukya grants {Epigra- 
phia Indica, vol. vi. p. 348) to have killed in battle Vijayaditya I, the father 
of Jayasiihha V^uvardhana, and was thus a contemporary of Karikala 
and other kings, including Jayasiihha, mentioned by Sankara. We may 
therefore perhaps infer that Raj avarman, Raj asena and Karikala were 
identical, especially as Karikala seems to be only a nickname. 

Going further we may perhaps accept the cyclic years Nandana and 
Raktaksi, given for -Sankara's birth and hrahmt-bhdva, given in the various 
Sankaravijayas. If so, the first Sankara may have lived from 452 to 484 A.c. 
Accepting this date for Sri Sankara, there is no difficulty in admitting the 
traditi<Mial identity of Sankara's guru Govinda with Candra&irman, the re- 
puted father of Hai?a VikramBditya, king of Ujjain, who is usually and 
reasonably identified with Ya^odharman of the Mandasor inscription (532 
A.C.) 
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By 
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Vyasatirtha, Vyasaraya or Vyasaraja Svamin as he k variously 
called, has already been mentioned as the disciple of Brahmaoya Tirtha. 
Chronologically after Jayatirtha, he is the one outstanding personality among 
Vakoava Pontiffs of the school of Madhvacarya. The Vaijoavism of Madhva 
had patronage in the courts of Kalifiga, of Tulunad and in the Anegqndi of 
Pre-Vidyaraajya days, but the influence attained at the Court of Vijayanagar 
by Vyasaraya eclipsed all earlier and later records and stands by itsdf, unique 
in history. It is thus briefly indicated in Vadiraja’s Tvrtkaprabandha : 

Rajadhani jayati sa Gajagahvarasaihjnita ] 

Yatra bhanti gaja Madhvaraddhantadharapidharah || (HI. 17). 

Till the publication of the V ydsayogicarita, the world had no idea of the 
part played by Vyasaraya in the history of the Vijayanagar Empire.^ Some 
of the olden generation of scholars of South Indian history were inclined to 
laugh at what they imagined to be an ejcaggerated estimate of him given by 
Madhva tradition and dismiss it as a pious fabricaticm. But it is no longer 
possible to refuse to be convinced. The contemporary biography of Vy&saiaya 
is before them and its account is in the main corroborated by such literary and 
epigraphic evidences as we are yet lucky to possess. Thanks to these, Vyasa- 
raya is, and need no longer be, a shadowy figure d^)ending for his greatness 
upon the pious credulity and propaganda of his followers. 

Life 

The most complete and reliable account of the life and career of Vyisa- 
raya is to be found in the biographical account of Somanatha.® The songs 
of Purandara Dasa, a few inscriptic«is and tradition yield important parti- 
culars. We shall now sketch the life of Vyasaraya, in the light of these 
sources, 

Vy&saraya was bom in or about the year 1460 a.d. in the village of Ban- 
nur,3 about 6 miles north of Sosale, in the Mysore Dt. His father Ballapija 

* Contributed on the occasion of the Quatercentenary of Vyasaraya, this year 
8th Maidi 1939. 

1. It is a pity that no proper accoimt of the life and aduevements of VyftM- 
ra 3 ra has appeared in the Vt;, Sex, Com. Vol. 

2. It is not therefore very clear what is meant by the statement in the Madras 
Uni. His. Series. XI, that no authentic information is available re. the early life 
and career of Vyasa." (P. 322). Nothing has so far been discovered belying the 
facts given by Somanatha. 

3. See Vydsayog^cariia Bangalore, 1926. P. 13 (Text).* 
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Suxnati of the Ka^yapagotra, was the youngest of the six sons of Kamacarya. 
Being childless for long, he married a second wife Akkamma. By the bless- 
ings of Brahmaijya Urtha of Cannapatna, he had three children bom to 
him — a girl, and two boys. The youngest was Yatiraja, the future Vyasaraya. 
At the age of five, Yatiraja was taught the alphabet and at seven 
he had his upanayana. For four years afterwards he was at his Gurukula 
whence he went home at eleven. There he underwent a compld^ course of 
studies in Kavya, Nataka, Alaipkara and Grammar, which must have covered 
at least a period of four years. 

Somewhere about this time, Brahmaiiyatirtha sent word claiming from 
Ballaijija Sumati, the fulfilment of a promise made by him and his wife before 
the birth of their children that they would make over their second son to him. 
After some hesitation on the part of the parents, the promise was duly ful- 
filled. Ballappa Sumati himself took his son to Cannapatpa and presented 
him to Brahmanya and returned home. 

Brahmaoya Tlrtha was very much impressed with the superior attain- 
ments of his ward and was secretly meditating to ordain him a monk so as 
to enlist his genius to the cause of Vai^nava Dharma, Somanatha says that 
the young Yatiraja having divined the intentions of Brahmanya and unwill- 
ing to commit himself, made a bolt for his freedom one day. He walked a 
long way off and feeling tired, lay down to rest under a tree. While asleep, 
he had a beatific vision in his dream in which God Vi^nu appeared before him 
and instructed him in his duty. And the boy returned to the hermitage of 
Brahmanya. The incident is of importance even as throwing some faint light 
on the probable age of Yatiraja' at the time. He could not have been more 
than sixteen — to judge from the use of the phrase : “ Sai^ava-capalena ” in the 
text of the Vydsayogicarita, Not long after this incident, Brahmanya Tirtha 
ordained his ward a monk, and gave him the name of VyasaQrtha. 

Vyasatirtha seems to have spent some time after his ordination in the 
company of his Guru. Some time after the great famine of 1475-76, Brah- 
manya Tlrtha died. We may therefore assume that Vyasatirtha came to the 
Pitfia in or about the year 1478 a.d. Assuming that he was about eighteen 
years old at the time of the demise of his Gum, we may easily fix the date 
of Vyasatirtha's birth in or about 1460 a.d.^ 

It is obvious that Vyasatirtha had no time to study anything of the 
Madhva-Sastra under Brahmanya. He was obliged soon after his assumption 
of the Pitba* to go to Kanci where he is said to have stayed for many years 
studying the six systems of Philosophy under the most eminent Pandits there. 
It was probably here that Vyasatirtha made his first-hand acquaintance with 
the systems of Sarhkara and Ramanuja — an acquaintance which stood him in 
such good stead in writing his great works : the Nym, and the Candrika, 
After the completion of his studies at Kanci, Vyasatirtha went over to 

1. S. Srikantha Sastri (Development of Sanskrit under Vijayanagar P. 312, 
Vt;. Com* Vol) gives the dates of Vyasaraya’s birth and ordination a^ 1447 and 
1^, ixdiich are too wly* 
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the seat of Sripadaraya at Mulbagal.^ It was then a great c^tre of learning ; 
and there he spent many years in study and meditation. The studies had 
reference evidently to the Dvaita Ved^ta as is clear not only from the fact 
that Vyasatirtha had already mastered the six systems at KaficI, but from his 
own express acknowledgment to the effect, at the end of his gloss on the 
UpMhikha?}4ana-fikd,^ 

Vyasatirtha is believed to have read under Sripadaraja for nearly 12 
years.® This seems to be slightly exaggerated in view of the fact that he 
was sent to the Court of Saluva Narasimha at Candragiri, by Siipadaraya/ 
just about the time of the usurpation of Vijayanagar by the second dynasty,® 
which, according to competent historians, happened about 1485-86. We have 
therefore to cut short Vyasatirtha’s stay and studies at Mulbagal to five 
years, which is reasonable. 

The latter part of Chapter IV of the Vyasayogicarita gives a brilliant 
account of the arrival of Vyasaraya at the court of S^uva Narasiihha at 
Candragiri, and his grand reception there. Here he spent many years, 
honoured and worshipped by the King “ as Dattatreya was by Kartavlrya ” 
(P. 40). Here he met and vanquished in intellectual tournaments many 
leading scholars of his day and conducted debates on such standard treatises 
on Logic as the Tattvacintdmani, There is reason to believe that it was during 
this period that Vyastirtha was entrusted with the worship of God Srinivasa, 
on the hill of Tirupati.® Tradition says that he continued to worship at 
Tirupati for 12 years (1486-98). His South Indian tour must have been 
undertaken during this period when he was in the habit of quitting Tirupati 
for short intervals, entrusting the worship to some disciples.*^ 

It appears from Somanatha’s account that Vyasatirtha did not quit 


1. The facts that (1) Vyasatirtha is nowhere represented (in the biography 
of Somanatha) to have gone to K^ci at the bidding of Brahmaijya (2) or visited 
him on his return from that city, clearly indicate that Brahmaiiya's demise must 
have taken placd a few years earlier than his disciple’s departure to Kafid. 

2. I 1 f^R^RTT 

II (colophon) 

3. Such is the view expressed by the late Vidyaratnakara Svami of the Vyasa- 
raya Mutt, quoted in the Introd. to the V ydsayogiemita, P. LXXIII. 

4. Not by Brahmanyatirtha, as we find stated on P. 321-22 of the Madras 
Uni. His. Series, No. XI. Sec also f.n. 1 above. 

5. This seems to be indicated by the curious fact, that Vyasatirtha goes straight 
to Candra^ri tho* Sripadcaya merely advises to go to tlie “ King’s court” The 
tenna in vdiidi Vyasatirtha commends Saluva Narsiitiha when he first meets him 
(P. 49-50 text) also show that the latter’s victorious campaign thro’ S. India had 
come to a dose by then. 

6. Certain special honours shown to the Mutt of Vyasiraya at Tirupati, such 
as the ri^t to the Sv&mi to go round the Brakes seated in his palanquin and 
personally worship the Deity in the sanctum, the presence of a Vyasaipya Mutt on 
the Hill with an inscription on its walls as well as allusions in certain songs of 
Vy^raya can be adduced as proofs of his having been entrusted with worship. 

7. See VKWKbBA Rau*s notes to Vy.. corito, c. . , 
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Candragiri for a while after 1498. He evidently stuck to Saluva Immadi 
Narasimha, the s(xi and successor of Saluva Narasiihha till Narasa became 
the de facto ruler of Vijayanagar soon after the settlement which he cot- 
cluded with Tammar§.ya in 1498, (See Prodattur 386 of 1994) one of the 
terms of which was perhaps the establishment of Vyasaraya as the Spiritual 
Adviser and Guardian Angel of the kingdom.^ However that may be, Vyasa- 
tlrtha left for Vijayanagar in or about 1493 a.d. “ at the pressing and persis- 
tent invitation of Narasa's Ministers.” (P. 54 lines 1-2, Text) and made it 
his permanent residence for practically the rest of his life. His entry into 
Vijayanagar and installation as the Guardian Saint of the Kingdom are 
described fitfully in the V Chapter of Somanatha’s biography. This place of 
honour given to Vyasatirtha was not confirmed without a challenge. Learned 
men from various parts of India came to challenge him to a public disputa- 
tion with them. Led by Basava-bhatta of Kalinga, they pinned their 
“challenges” (birudapatrikas — text) to the palace-pillars. The challenge was 
promptly accepted and Vyasatirtha met the opposing team of scholars and 
vanquished it completely after a protracted debate lasting for thirty days, 
(P. 61 text). 

When Narasa was succeeded by Vira-Narasimha, the position of Vyasa- 
raya remained the same at the court. According to Venkoba Rao, again 
fp. Lxvii) Nuniz makes a direct reference to Vyasaraya ; for the following 
passage can refer to none but him — “ The King of Bisna^ every day hears 
the preaching of a learned Brahmin who never married nor ever touched a 
woman.” Somanatha appears to say that it was during the reign of Vira- 
narasimha that Vyasaraya started composing his great works : the Candrikd, 
Tarkatdt^4<X!va and Nydydmjta.^ 

The accession of Kr§padevaraya in 1509 opened up a new chapter in 
the glory of Vyasaraya, — a chapter for more brilliant than any that had gone 
before it. The Raya had the greatest regard and respect for Vyasatirtha 
whom he regarded as nothing less than his “ Kuladevata.” With thrilling 
emotion does Somanatha write : 

fdT f^TcTT: 

1. Such is at any rate the inteipretation put by Mr. Venkobarau on the words 
of Nuniz that "after this (settlement) was done, he (narasanaque) told the King 
(Tammaraya) that he derired to go to Bisnaga to do certain things that would 
tend to the benefit of the kingdom and the King pleased at that told him. — So it 
should be” (Introd. xvii-xviii). He also thinks that simultaneously with Narasa’s 
campaign between 1499-1500, Vyasaraya also started his reform of installing the 
732 Hanuman idols in different parts of the kingdom, beginning with the Yantrod- 
dhara Hanuman at Hampi (Introd. xiv, xviii) Cf. also a song of Vijaya Msa q. 
Anneds B. 0. R. Vol. xviii, pt 2, 197 ; P. 323, Miadras Uni. His. Ser. XI. 

2. This is the order in which Somanatha has named the three great works of 
Vyasaraya (P. 64-65). But there is indisputable evidence to show that the 
Nydydmrffl was written before the Candrikd (See pp. 955, 984 of Candrika, Bby. 
1913) and the Tarkatat^va before the Candrikd (See P. 68 b of Candrikd). 
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sum!’ 2j7^?Rr: 

ii (P- 7i, text). 

Vyasaiaya had already obtained by 1500 the honour of a .green flag on a 
camel as a mark of respect from the Sultan of Bijapur (P. xv introd).^ 
“ In 1511 A.D. he obtained from the king the village of Pulambakkam in the 
padaividu-rajyam, for conducting the Avaiji festival in his own name, of God 
Varadaraja at Kaflci and also the King's sanction for presenting a Se^avahana 
of gold which had to be used as a vehicle for the God on the fourth day of 
all festivals/' (No. 370 of 1919, Epigr. Rep. 1912-20. Madras). 

In an inscription on the southern wall of the majjtapa in front of the 
Vitthalasvami temple at Hampi, which records a grant to the temple in 1513 
A.D., by Kr^ijadevaraya, Vyasaraya is referred to as the Gum without any 
perfix whatever : ' 

(S. J. IV, No. 48 of 1889), 

Another inscription in 1514 recording a grant to the Krsnasvami tanple 
at Hampi remarks inter alia that after installing the image of Kp^i^a which 
he brought from Udayagiri, at Vijayanagar, the Raya appointed Rfimacuja 
carya and Mulbagal Timmappacarya as Arcakas. The names are undoubtedly 
those of Madhva Brahmins. Vyasatlrtha himself in one of his Kannada 
songs, sang the advent of Balakrspa from Udayagiri (See Vyasardyara Kir- 
tanegalu, Udipi., No. 60). 

Subsequent to the Raya's return from Kopdavidu, there was another 
grant to Vyasaraya in 1516. 

Paes’s curious report of the Raya’s being washed by a Brahmin “ wh<Hn 
he held sacred ” and who was “ a great favourite of his ” — which Sewidl (For- 
gotten Empire, p. 249-50, f. n. 3) finds it difficult to believe, may yet be 
true if, as is probable, it has reference to Vyasaraya, who was certainly a 
favourite of the Raya and was held sacred by him. At any rate, we know 
of no other Brahmin of the time who could answer to the descripticm of 
Paes and Nuniz. As for the washing-ceremony, it is, tho’ unknown to every 
other Brahmanical order, yet in perfect accord with the precepts of Sfi 
Madhvacarya in his Tantrasdra (ii, 10-11) : 

^ 'n ir ^ II ^ II 

JT^ RjwITtif g[f 1 

spTtsqjT: HfgRI; mo II 

1, It may be remarked in passing that the honour of the green flag and a drum 
on the bade of a camel, is kept up to this day in the Matha of VyasaiSya at Soeale 
by the successors of Vyasaraya. The Sdluvdbhyudayam says that Nan udmh a took 
the honour of the green umbrella in one of his campaigns against the Sultans. A 
camel ooips fumidied by one of his f eudatoriefl, ie m e n tio n ed in the earn ooote x t 
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This would make it clear that Madhva teaches that ^cH ceremonial bathing 
of a disciple the teacher, conduces to the glory and spiritual well-being of 
the former. The practice would thus appear to be distinctively Madhva ; 
and none but a follower of Madhva would have adopted it. We have suffi- 
cient evidence to show that Krsoadevaraya looked upon Vyasaraya as his 
Gum par excellence (Vide the terms in which Vyasaraya is referred to in the 
inscription at the Vitthalasvami temple at Hampi, S. L L, IV, no. 48 of 
1889 quoted already : qig ) ; that he was a great 

favourite of the King (as will be clear from Somanatha’s 

account). Judging then, from all circumstances of the case, there is 
every reason to believe that it was to Vyasaraya that Paes was alluding, in 
his interesting report. There would thus be no difficulty in assuming that 
it was to Vyasaraya that Nuniz was alluding in his report about the King 
of Bisnaga listening every day to the preaching of a learned Brahmin “ who 
never married nor ever (had) touched a woman.” The description points 
unmistakeably to a Sannyasin (of the EkadaotJi Order) and so far again as 
available records show, Vyasaraya is the only person wielding such influence 
over the King. Nuniz’s remarks' are fully supported' by Somanatha. 
(p. 40, 53 ; 59 ; 66 ; 67-8 ; 71.) 

Towards the close of the V Chapter, Somanatha describes a significant 
episode in the life of Vyasaraya. Soon after his return to the capital from 
the Kalinga war (1516) and his treaty with the Gajapati, Ki^i:iaraya one day 
rushed to the presence of Vyasaraya with a work on Advaita Vedanta,^ sent 
for criticism by the Kalinga mler. He further sayd that the Kalinga king 
Vidyadhara FStra had sent the work to Kr^iiaraya through his commander- 
in-chief, at the instigation of certain self-conceited Pandits of his court with 
a haughty challenge that it may be shown to Vyasatirtha inviting him 
to refute it if he could.^ The challenge of the Kalinga King was in 
effect a challenge to the imperial dignity of the Raya himself and to his 
dualistic leanings. And if in trying to defend these, the Raya ran to Vyasa- 
raya, it only shows how indispensable he was to him. 

Unfortunately Somanatha has not given the name of the work which was 
thus despatched to Vyasaraya. Among the works of Vyasaraya however, the 
only one which answers to the requirements of the case, is the short polemical 
tract called Bhedojjivana. The original sent down to him from the Kalinga 


1. This is clear from the nature of the adjectives employed ; — 

# # # I 

iwffJi; ^ it (p. 70). ■ - ’ 
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Pandits, might therefore be presumed to be one to which the Bhedojfivana 
was a reply. From certain remarks let fall by the celebrated logician Viaau- 
deva Sarvabhauma, at the end of his commentary on the Advaitamakaranda 
of Laksmidhara (of which a Ms. is noticed by Rajendralal Mitra in his Cata- 
logue) it appears that he lent his willing cooperation to the Gajapati ruler 
Kurma Vidyadhara in devising ways and means for humiliating Kr^ii^deva- 
raya of Vijayanagar : — 



3T5r i 

TRR fcf: II 

It was evidently some other work of this Vasudeva Sarvabhauma, if not his 
commentary on the Advaitamakaranda, that formed the subject of challenge 
referred to by Scwnarmth. It is worthy of note that the name oj Kj^tj^ardyds 
rival mentioned by Soman diha ayiswers more or less closely to the one referred 
to by Vasudeva in the above verse. Here then is interesting light thrown on 
the historical authenticity of the incidents recorded by Somandtha. Appar- 
ently the Kalinga King wanted to outshine Kr^iiaraya not only in military 
prowess but in literary glory also. 

Before starting on his Raichur expedition in 1520, the Raya performed a 
“ ratnjabhi§eka ” for Vyasaraya (Pp. 71-75 of the text). In 1526, Vyasaraya 
received the village of Bettakorida from tlic King. This was renamed Vyasa- 
samudra after the big lake which he caused to be dug there.^ Earlier, there 
are two other epigraphs : one dated 1523 (Svabhanu) recording the grant of 
the village of Brahmaoyatlrthapuia to Vyasaraya, He however gave it away 
to Brahmins. The grant of 1524 is recorded on a stone in front of the 
Vyasaraya Mafha at Tirupati showing probably that Vy^tirtha was then 
at Tirupati praying to God Srinivasa^ during the dreaded period of Kuhu- 
yoga. It was presumably after the great Kuhuyoga of 1524 that Vyasasamudra 

1. It is referred to by Purandara Dasa in one of his songs : 

* * * * 

Song No. 20, Mddhvabhajanamahjari, K. BnAl^npAPPA, Dharwar 1932, P. 16. 

2. See Song of Vyasaraya to Srinivasa, (No. 53, Udipi). 

3. It was during one of these Kuhuyogas that tradition says Vyaaar&ya him se lf 
ascended the throne of \^jayanagar to save his disdple Kfwaraya frcmi periL The 
appellatiwi “ Vyasaraja” and the custom of “ EHvettigesaSm ’* which is to this day 
observed at the Sosale Mutt when the Svami seated on his throne is hailed at a daily 
darbar, every evening, as the Lord seated on the “ Vijayanagara-Kant^taka Simh- 
asaua*', serve to keep in memory the forgotten past. Puiandaradasa also has re- 
ferred to the occupation of the Vijayanagar throne temporarily by Vyasaraya (Vide 
Boag quoted above). 
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was granted to Vy^iaya.^ It is clear from Soman&tha's account that 
Vyasamya moved away for some time to his retreat at Bettakooda presuma- 
bly during the period of “temporary estrangement” from the Raya, when 
A]iyta Ramaiaya was at the helm of affairs.^ The Raya, seems to have gone 
on a pilgrimage and returned by 1527 to the capital where he made another 
grant to Vy&saraya (Shimoga, 85), the terms of which imply that Vyasa- 
raya was completely restored to his former position in the estimation of the 
King : 


■ rN. fv fx _ VC *v . 
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Somanatha goes on to say that after the death of Kr^oadevaraya (1530), 
Acyutaraya continued to honour Vyasamya for some years. It was in 
Acyuta's reign that the image of Yogavarada Narasimha was set up by 
Vyasaraya in the courtyard of the VittaleSvara temple at Hampi, in 1532 ; 
Seven years later, Vyasaraya himself passed away at Vijayanagar on the fourth 
day of the dark fortnight of Ph^guna, in Vilambi corresponding to Saturday, 
the 8th March 15302 a.d. His mortal remains lie entombed at Nava-bfnda- 
vana, an island on the Tungabhadra about half a mile east of Anegonxii. 

II 

Vyasatirtha was almost the second Founder of the system of Madhva. 
In him the secular and metaphysical prestige of the religion and philosophy of 
Madhva reached its highest point of recognition. The strength which he 
infused into it through his labours and personality has contributed in no 
small measure to its being even today a living faith in S. India. The learned 
Appayya Dik^ita is rqx)rted to have observed that the great Vyasaraya 
‘ saved the melon of Madhvasim from bursting, by securing it with three bands ’ 
in the form of his three great works the Nydydmxta, TarkcUdi}4ov<^ 2 nd 

1. The period between 1524-26 was a gloomy one. Taken ill, the Raya was 
probably forced to abdicate in favour of his son Tinnaladevaraya in or about 1524 
{Ep. Cot, Bglore, Mayadi 82) and after his death in 1525, to take hia brother 
Acyuta as regent (Vy, Carita, p. 76). The once popular view that the Raya died 
in 1524 cannot be upheld as it is definitely set at nought by many inscriptions of 
subsequent dates. 

2. The date is given by Purandaradasa, in one of his songs which is quoted by 
Kittel in his Ndgavarmana-Chandassu : — 

I The author of 

Madras UnL His, Series. No. XI, feels rather vaguely, that Vyasaiaya “ appears to 
have breathed hia last, a Uttle later than 15321’ I (Italics mine.) 
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Candnka. These showed to the world that the followers of Madhva can 
more than hold their own against the best intellects of India in the field of 
Logic and Metaphysics, Nyaya, MTmamsa, Vedanta etc. There is a tradi- 
tion that when the North Indian Logician Pak§adhara Mi§ra visited' South 
India, he had spoken very highly of Vyasaraya : 

I 

With all his accomplishments, Vyasaraya was not a mere doctrinaire. He 
was essentially large-hearted. He was as at home on the naked p eaks of the 
intellect and intuition as in the depths of religion, love and devotion to (}od. 
His religion of service, sympathy and effort (Vide Kirtane No. 55 of U<dipi) 
was a direct corollary of his Philosophy. By its side, the homage of Madhu- 
sudana Sarasvati : ^ 1 

of his disquisition on the Nirakarabrahmavada) turns but to be little more 
than hollow sentimentalism in one whose highest Brahman is characterless. 

III. 

If the icings of Vijayanagar were models of religious toleration, we have 
not a little to thank Vyasaraya for it. While his influence lasted, he could 
easily have feathered his own nest and seen to the religious and political 
domination of the men of his own creed. But he despised such ambitions. He 
was scrupulously just and fair in his dealings and treatment of others. He 
treated Basavabhatta whom he had vanquished in debate with exemplary kind- 
ness and regard.^ He could easily have created a monopoly of worship for 
the men of his faith at Tirupati during his sojourn there ; but he did not. He 
was no inciter of hatred against Siva though personally a staunch Vai^ava. 
He had himself composed a stotra in praise of Siva^ and to this day a special 
service is held in the Vyasaraja Mutt at Sosale, on the night of the Maha^iva- 
ratri when the 5iva-linga said to have been presented to Vyasaraya by Basava- 
bhatta of Kalinga, is worshipped. He allowed his preachings to take their 
gentle course of persuasion and disliked proselytisation for the sake of num- 
bers. He did not misuse his influence with the Kings to make his faith the 
state-religicm. This attitude deserves to be contrasted with that of the Sri- 
vai^navas reported in the Prapanridmrta : 

I 

^ qpTT ^ SRTT: 1 

5 ^ ^ir 

But in Vyasaraya's days, Virupakga was the tutelary deity of the kingdrai 
side by side with Vifthala and the seal of VirupSk^a instituted by Vidyaranya 
was still in use. It is thus a very sweeping and unfair estimate of Vyasa- 
tirtha that we have in the Madras University Historical Series, No XI, that 

1. See Vy., carita p. 61. 

2. Laghu-iiva-stuti, Belgaum, 1881. 

3. See Venkobarau, Intjod. to Vy. cariKh CXXVt 
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** in spite of the efiforts of Vyasalirtha, Madhvaism did not evoke popular 
enthusiasm. The only contribution which it made to religion was to give 
an exaggerated importance to the worship of Hanumdn, A few Brahmins and 
fewer nobles accepted the teachings Madhva'’. (P. 323) (Italics mine). 
The message of Vyasatlrtha was addressed to the thoughtful among men and 
the really sincere among the people. His mission had two sides to it, a reli- 
gious and a philosophical one. And it is sufficient to say that in both these 
fields the impression he had made was both profound and lasting, and destined 
to lead to far-reaching consequences. We shall have something to say of his 
labours in the domain of Philosophy, anon. It may be pxjinted out here, that 
Vyasatlrtha was a Psalmist in Kannada and has composed many 
beautiful songs in his mother-tongue ; Kannada, a fact of which only 
flying mention has been made by the author of the Madras Uni, 
His. Series No. XL More than even for his own compositions, his name would 
have to be invested with special significance as that of the person who gave 
India a Purandara Dasa and a Kanaka Dasa, both disciples of Vyasaiaya. 
Those who know anything about the history of the Dasa-Kuta and how much 
Kannada literature is indebted to these great Poets of Karnataka, will have 
no difficulty in realising the vastness of the service rendered by Vyasaiaya 
to the cause of “popular religion” ; for no one can deny that the Dasas 
“ evoked popular enthusiasm ” for the philosophy of Madhvacarya. Their 
influence on the ethical uplift of the masses is too well-known to need ela- 
boration here. 

Nay, the influence of Vyasaraya was felt far beyond the limits of 
Karnataka — in the heart of distant Bengal. It is now fairly well-known 
though no reference is made to it in the Madras Uni. His. Series No. XI 
that the Bhakti Movement of Caitanya who fleurished wholly within the 
lifetime of Vyasaraya, owed a good deal of its inspiration to the philosophy 
of Madhva and its exposition by Vyasaraya. A section of the followers 
of Caitanya go so far as to claim that Caitanya himself comes of a line 
of ascetics from Madhva through Rajendra Tirtha and Vyasaraya. In his 
Gauraganoddesaddpikd Caitanya's biographer Kavikarpapura speaks reverently 
of the three great masterpieces of Vyasaraya as the “ Visnu-Samhitd.'* 

If properly viewed, the influence of Vyasaraya would be seen to have brought 
about a glorious religious renaissance in the XVI ccntur>', simultaneously in the 
north and in the south of India^. Of his place in the domain of Indian 
Philosophy we shall say something in the next section. Historical scholar- 
ship must indeed be thoroughly blind and bankrupt if it could discover in 
Vyasatirtha's life and mission nothing more enduring than “an exaggerated 
importance to the worship of Hanum^”, and the erection presumably of 
a few temples to that god ! 

1. Even the Devotionalism of the Mahara$tra Saints : Tukaram and his pre- 
decessors would appear to be inspired by the Bhakti Movement, of the Dasas of 
Kamatak, headed by Sripadaraya, Vyasaiaya, Purandara Frini Dasa etc. 
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The works of Vyasaraya. 

Vyasaraya wrote eight works in all. His major and most important 
works are three^ : the Nydyairirta, Tarkaldiitfava and Candrikd, collectively 
called “ Vyasa-traya Among his minor works, tlie first place is to be 
given to the Bhedojjivana,- Next come his learned and highly abstruBe 
commentaries on tlie Khafjdono-traya and the Taitvaviveka. A Grantha- 
mdlikd-stotra giving the list of the 37 works of Madhva, is also ascribed to 
him in the Catalogue of the T. P. L. and published in the S. M. (P, 382-3). 
The oft-quoted verse I embody- 

ing the principal tenets of Madhva, is also traditionally ascribed to him. 
It is quoted by Baladeva Vidyabhu^aJiia, in his Prameyaratndvali as an 
ancient verse given a parallel verse of his own 

511^ ^ s'.' ?:= * Ihe above-mentioned works of Vyasaraya 

have been printed.® 

(1) The Nyayamrta (p) 

I 

In this, his magnum opus, Vyasaraya undertakes a complete vindication 
of the philosophical power and prestige of the Dualistic metaphysics of 
Anandatirtha, together with a discussion of its concomitant problems. The 
work is divided into four chapters or Paricchedas. The first discusses the 
central idea of Monism — ^the unreality of the world and goes into the various 
proofs (pram^a) upon which it is sought to be based. Such doctrines of 
the Advaita as have a direct bearing upon this thesis of the falsity of the 
world, like the doctrines of degrees of reality, Adhyasa, (kartrtvadhyafea, 
dehatmaikyabhrama). Anirvacaniyala etc., are fully thrashed out. The 
various definitions of “Mithyatva” (the concept of unreality) projwunded 
by Advaitins are analysed and refuted. The four types of “ hetus ” in the 
familiar ViSvamithyatvanumana, are then criticised. The sanctity of Prat- 
yak^a and its inviolability through Anumana and Agama, are upheld. The 
“ Apacchedanaya ” of the Purvamimamsa and its repercussions on the contro- 
versy of Pratyak§a vs. Agama are then made clear. Certain representative 
texts of Monism are reinterpreted. The doctiines of “ Dr^ti-Srsti,” “Eka- 
jlvajfianavada ”, “ Bhavarupajfmna ” (Citsukkha) and the question of its locus, 
the divergent views of the Bhdmati and the Vivara^a on this point, are 
elaborately dealt with. 


1. The*‘SMd/io ” is not one of the woiks of Vyasatirtha as we have it in the 
Madras Um, His. Series, No. XI. (P. 424). Nor did he “comment upon several 
Upani^ads such as the Chdndogya and the Mdt^di^kya etc. (ibid).” The Sudha is, 
as we have seen, a work of Jayatirtha and the comm, on the Upani§ads were written 
by the earlier Vyasatirtha who was a direct pupil of Jayatirtha. The author of the 
Nym. generally describes himself as “ Vyasayati ” disciple of either Brahznaoya 
Tirtha or of Laksmin^yaua Tirtha. 

2. Wrongly attributed to Vadiraja in Rice’s Cat. 

3. The E^tor of the T. P. L. Cat. is mistaken in his statement that the 
Bkedojfivana and the gloss on the Upddkiklu are yet to be printed. 
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The II Pariccheda opens with refutation of the concept of “ Akhai?dar- 
tha” and its application to Upanisadic texts (lak§aijavakyas). Advaitic doc- 
trines like those of Nirguijatva, NirSkaratva, SvaprakSi^tva and Avacyatva 
of the Brahman are repudiated and their theistic opposites upheld. Dififer- 
ence is shown to be real, cognisable and character! sable with the help of 
Vi^as. Madhva's scheme of five-fold difference (Pancabheda) is shown to 
have the sanction and support of the three Pramaijas. The ideas of the 
material and efficient causality of Brahman are shown to be devoid of any 
real sense on the Advaitic view. The doctrine and concept of identity (aikya) 
are closely examined and shown to be unintelligible, impossible. The chapi- 
ter winds up with a discourse on the atomicity of the soul (Dvaita view). 

The III chapter is devoted to a critical examination of the part played 
by the various means of realisation — sravana, Manana, religious instruction, 
self-discipline etc., in expediting God-realisation. 

In the fourth and last Pariccheda is elucidated the doctrine of Mukti as 
understood by Madhva. Other views of Mok§a are criticised with a good 
grasp of details. The Advaitic view of release as being identical with the 
cessation of Avidya is refuted. The prospect of a characterless bliss is shown 
to be utterly devoid of all motive-force for human effort towards salvation. 
The doctrine of Jivanmukti is next examined. As against the Vi§i§tadvaitin, 
the author maintains that gradation of bliss does obtain in, Mok§a and must 
do so in view of certain logical necessities and scriptural admissions. 

II. 

The Nydydmria {Nym.) is thus a Novem Organum of Dvaita polemics. 
Vyasaraya was not merely the founder of the new Polemics of his school but 
the fountain-head of the entire controversial literature of the Dvaita-Advaita 
sdiools subsequent to him. His work has been the starting point for a series 
of brilliant controversial classics whose composition and study have been the 
chief occupations of the intellectuals of the three succeeding centuries.^ “ It 
was Vyasatirtha who jor the first iiyne took special pains to collect together 
from the vast range of Advaitic literature all the crucial points for discussion 
and arrange them on a novel yet thoroughly scientific and systematic plan.”^ 
He has exhibited in his work more than a hundred points d*appui and has 
discussed them with a minuteness of observation and mastery over details 
rarely to be found even among some of the Titanic Thinkers of the past”® 
A glance at the table of contents of the Nym. would give a sufficient idea 
of the stupendousness of the task attempted and achieved by Vyasatirtha. 

1. The diallenge thrown out by Vyasaraya was taken up and answered by 
Madhusudana Sarasvati in his Advaitasiddhi, The views of Madhusudana were 
refuted by Ramficarya in his Taranghji (beg. 17th cen). This was answered by 
Brahmananda which again was refuted by Vanamali MiOT in his Saurdbha (end 
of 17th cen). 

2. Mm. Anantakrsua Sastri : Introd. to Advaitasiddhi etc., Calcutta Oriental 
Series, No. IX, p. 36 (1934). . 

3. Ibid 
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He has kept himself well within the bounds of the main proWems of the 
contending systems. He is unparalleled in the careful handling of texts, 
acuteness of scholarship and wide range of study of the woriss of various 
systems of thought. He has freely laid under contribution the priiKdples 
of interpretation and dialectics enunciated and developed in the standard 
treatises of the Nyaya-Vai^ika, Mimaiiisa and grammatical schools. The 
following are some of the important authors and works of other systems cited 
in the Nym : 


N ydyakusumanjali 
Bauddha-dkikkdra 
Bharat! Tirtha 
I^ta-siddhi 

Khca}4anakhan4akhddya 

Mddhyamika Kdrikds, 

Mahdbha^ya 

Nydsa 

Nayaviveka 

Anandabodha 


Padamanjari 
SureSvara's Brhadbdrtika 

Siddkitraya 

Sarhkara-bh^ya (B. S.) 

Tup-sikd (Kumarila) 

Citsukhl 

Upadesa-sdkasri 

Veddntakaumudi 

Vivarat}a 


Vyasaraya’s work is not a mere summary of the teaching of his prede- 
cessors. It is nothing short of what it claims to be — a Novem Organutn in 
the history of Dvaita thought : 

gqjatsq- m ii 

In the true spirit of a philosopher, the author goes on throu^ a long and 
ardous process of thought-dissection to show that the thesis of Monism 
cannot be proved and that there is no philosophical justificaticMi for rejecting 
the reality of the world that is established by all known means of proof and 
knowledge. In doing all this, he has nowhere exceeded the bounds of strict 
philosophical calm, dignity and equity. Nowhere has he indulged in digres- 
sions, nowhere have his criticisms degenerated to cavil and calmny. In this 
respect he has diown himself to be far superior to his critic Madhusudana 
Sarasvati who has many a time in his work, fallen a prey to the temptations 
of the invective riietoric. His work acted as a leaven upon all analytic philo- 
sophy in the Ved^ta and was directly responsible for the birth of the Neo- 
Advaita and for this no small credit is due to Vyasatirtha. 


(2) The Tarka-Taisipava. (p) 

I. 

While ever ready to make free use of the eateries and thought-measur- 
ing devices of the Nyaya-Vai^ika in its fight with Monism, the school of 
Madhvacarya lias its own difference with the former.^ These have been 


1. Such as for instance on the question of (1) the personality of God and its 
constitution, the nature and number of divine attributes, (2) the eternity of sound ; 
(3) Pram^ya whether svatab or “ Paratab ; the eternity and authorlessnes^ 
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made dear by Madhva himsdf in his AV and other worics and by Jaya- 
tirtha in his NS, In his own inimitable way, Vyasatirtha has undertaken a 
thorough and up-to-date examination of the points (Tappui between his 
school and that of the Nyaya-Vai^ikas, This examination is embodied in 
the Tarka-Tdn(fava which critidses the views expressed in such standard 
treatises of the Nyaya school as the Kusummjali of Udayana, the Tattva- 
cintdmaiii of Gafigeiia, and in the commentaries of Pak^adhara, Pragalbha, 
Yajnadatta etc. 

Tradition has it that the contemporary scholars of the Nyaya- Vaise$ika 
were first loudest in their laudation of Vyasatirtha for his famous attack on 
Advaita in his Nym,, but that they grew restive and silent all of a sudden 
when he published his Tarkaldndava which was directed against themsdves. 
They are said to have voiced their indignation and disapprobation by an 
oft-quoted line. 

Only parts of the work were originally published from Kumbakonam in 
1905. The authorities of the Government O. L. Mysore have latterly under- 
taken to publish the whole of it together with the illuminating commentaiy 
of Raghavendra Svamin. Two volumes of the publication have already 
appeared^ ai>4 tlie rest are soon expected. 

II. 

The work- is divided into three Paricchedas corresponding to the three 
Pramajjas recognised in the system of Madhva. The author correlates his 
comments and criticisms to the views formulated in the VTN and its 
(by Jayatirtha), the NS and the Pra7nw,iapaddhaii, The first chapter is divid- 
ed into six sections entitled i. Vedapram^ya-Vada ; ii. Vedapauru§eyatva- 
Vada ; iii. Isvara-Vada ; iv. Vanja-nityatva-Vada ; v. Samavaya-Vada ; and 
vi. Nirvikalpaka-Vada. The first section discusses the various definitions of the 
self-validity of knowledge, Vyasatirtha formulating as many as three Sid- 
dhmta-definitions of it and criticising those propounded by GahgeJsa and his 
commentator Pak§adhara Mi^ra. (P. 30 Mysore edn). After advancing syl- 
logistic proofs in support of the Svatastva of Pram^ya, admitted by the 
Dvaitin, the author goes on to refute all the recorded objections to it offer- 
ing in his turn fresh objections to and criticisms of the doctrine of the extra- 
neous validity (Paratastva) of knowledge upheld by such writers as Ganged, 
Pak§adhara, Yajflapati Upadhyaya (pp. 157, 166 and 215) and Pragalbha- 
carya (P. 166) alias Subhahkara. The extraneous character of invalid know- 
ledge is also dealt with. The second section reviews several objections to the 

(apauru^eyatva) of the Vedas etc. The views of the Bhatta and Prabhakara 
Mlmamsakas also are examined and refuted. 

1. Between 1932-35. 

2. B. Venkobarau, in his introd. Vy. carita observes that the opening verse 
in the Tarkaldndava addressed to God Aprameya shows that it was presumably 
coix^x>sed at Malur in the Channapatna Dt 
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eternity and authorlessness of the Vedas and criticises the doctrine of divine 
authorship (i§varakrtatva) of the Vedas held by the Nyaya-Vai^e^ikas. The 
most important section in Chapter I is the I$vara-vada, wherein the estab- 
lishment of God, on the basis of pure reasoning is hotly disputed and shown 
to be impossible. In this connection the author has cited all the eight points 
of U day etna (raised in Ch. V of the Kusumanjali) and has refuted them to- 
gether with their explanations attempted by Vardhamana Upadhyaya.^ The 
next section seeks to establish the etemality of sound on the basis of Percep- 
tion, Inference and Revelation and refutes the doctrine of its non-etemity 
held by the Naiyayikas, and after that the concept of Samavaya. The last 
deals with Indeterminate perception which is similarly dealt with. It would 
be easy to see the reason for this unwillingness of the Dvaitin to recognise 
Indeterminate perception which would spell danger to his radical realism. 

The II Pariccheda establishes Sakti which is one of the ten categories 
recognised in the Dvaita system, after considering the various objections 
brought forward by the Lxjgicians agcdnst its recognition as a distinct Padar- 
tha. The other subjects dealt with are (I) Jati and (II) the conception of 
Vidhi (injunction) and what constitutes its essence. 

(3) The Tatparya-Candrika (p)^ 

The Tatparya-Candrika,^ more familiarly known by its shorter title of 
“ Candrikd is a controversial commentary on Jayatirtha’s Tattvaprakd- 
Hkd and thus belongs to the Sutra-Prasthana of the Dvaita Ved^ta, It is 
later than both the NymJ^ and the Tarkatdrtdava^ as can be seen from 
references to them in it. Though going by the modest title of a commentary, 
it is in reality an original contribution of the author, to the subject of the 
Philosophy of the Sutras of Badarayana through a comparative study and 
criticism of the bh^yas of 5amkara, Bhaskara, Ramanuja, and Yadavapra- 
kasa and of the super-commentaries Pancapddikd and Vivaratj^’^ Bhdanati, 
Kalpataru, the &TUtaprakdsa and the Adhikara^asdravafi of Vedanta DeSika. 
The author endeavours to show that perfect harmony of spirit and letter 


1. A quotation from his Tattvabodha on the Nydyasdtras occurs on p. 279, 
Vol. 2 of the TT, {Tarkaiandava) . 

2. Published by T. R. KR§rsAcARYA of Kumbakonam, with two comm. (Nimaya- 
sagar Press, Bby.) Another edition (incomplete) ^^’as issued in four parts from 
Mysore (Govt. O.S.). 

3. Not Tat peer yasahgr aha as on P. 238 of Vij. Sex. Com. Vol. 

4. These are not two different works as fancied by V. Rangacarya (Insc. 
Madras Presidency Vol. I, p. 308) nor is it known as Madhva-tdtparya^andrikd*' 
as stated on p. 424 of the Madras Uni. His. Series No. XI. 

5. See Candrikd ii, 3, adh. 14, P. 955 (Kumb) P. 18b line 4 ; 50 b and ii. 3. 
adh. 19 p. 984. 

6. P. 68 line 1 (com. of Raghavendra on Candrikd (Kumb). 

7. My M — . . (P. 98b, 4). Quotations are given not only 
from theTbh&§yas of Samkara Ram^uja etc., but ?ilso fmm the C, of Bh&mati. 
Kalpataru (P. 894) and 928 (Kumb) etc. 
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prevails only between the interpretations of Madhva and the sutras of Bada- 
rayana, and that the other bha§yas and their respective commentaries are 
not as wdl attuned, and in some cases, not at all, to the Sutras (verse 10). 
There are thus two sides to the work — a constructive and a destructive one.^ 
The first is to be seen in the attempt at reinforcing the interpretations of 
Madhva by additional arguments and harmonising the views of Madhva and 
those of his commentators following different lines of interpretation occasional- 
ly. As a notable instance of this may be mentioned the harmonisation brought 
about between the views of Trivikrama Paodita, (TD) the SonnydyaratnavaR 
and the TP. of Jayatirtha (P. 77-78). Vyasatirtha also undertakes to make 
clear what is obscure in the sutras, the bh^ya of Madhva and in the comment- 
aries thereon : 

^ 11 

He quotes where necessary from the A7., VTN. and Nydyavivara^a 
(p. 50b). 

As for the destructive side of the work, the author pursues with relent- 
less energy the interpretations of rival schools, wider each and every adhi- 
karana and sutra and picks out numerous flaws at every step : 

The Candrikd is thus a very remarkable commentary of the Dvaita 
school, in which the dialectic machinery is applied with equal success and 
brilliance to the purely interpretative literature on the Sutras. A beginning 
in this direction had already been made by Madhva himself in his AV and 
by Jayatirtha in his NS and Vyasatirtha has merely carried this to perfec- 
tion even as desired by Jayatirtha himself— 

I (NSy ii, 2, adh. 6, P. 880 b). 

The Candrikd terminates however with the II Adhyaya of the Sutras.^ 
It was con 4 >leted (upto the end of the IV chapter) by Raghuniatha Tirtha, 
the tentli Pontifical successor of Vyasaraya. 


1. The following is a fitting tribute to the Candrikd 

( Anon 3 nnous) 

2. There is no reason to suppose that Vyasatirtha was prevented by dreum- 
stances beyond his control from finishing his Candrikd. The stoppage at the end 
of the II Adhy. was evidently deliberate as the III and IV Adhyayas (sadhana and 
phala) do not contain much controversial stuff and what little they have, had already 
been dealt with in the HI and ly Pang^edgs of the Nym, 
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The total number of granthas in the Candrika is 3450. It is the earliest 
commentary on the Tattvaprakasikd that has come down to us. But it is 
certainly not the earliest ever written. Vyasaraya himself, on one occasion. 


quotes from an earlier commentary : — ‘ ’ ftfif 

ir(ii. 2. adh, 9, P. 9^b). 


ii. 

It is an open secret that the rules of Purvamimamsa and its “ adhikaraija- 
nyayas” do not play any active part in the Sutra-interpretaticHis worked out 
by Madhva, and some of his immediate disciples,^ as they do in the case 
of &trhkara and R^ahuja and their commentators. We have seen that 
Madhva relies instead upon the principles of interpretation and inteipretation- 
al exegesis contained in the Brahmatarka and such other works. The ex- 
clusion was ap)t to be drawn from this apparent indifference of Madhva to 
the science of Purvamimamsa, that its rules were more or less hostile to him 
and that therefore he had cleverly evaded them.^ Whatever the truth of the 
matter, Vy^iaya saw that the time had come for a spirited defence of the 
interpretations of Madhva in the light of the rules and principles of the 
PQrva-Minaihsa. With this end in view he has endeavoured to demonstrate 
that Madhva' s interpretations have the warm supix)rt of the general and 
particular principles of the Mimaihsakas and that they are not opposed to 
any principle or principles of theirs, that we know of. This was indeed a 
bold bid and somewhat of an uphill task but Vy-asaiaya has well-nigh ac- 
complished his purpose and proved his case by citing a number of these 
nyayas into the body of his expositix^ and correlating them to the views 
of Madhva. A similar procedure is adopted with reference to the rules and 
principle of the Vyakaraiia Sastra of Plaajini and his followers. These two 
features are common to the Nym. also. Most probably the critics of Madhva 
had already begun to make this deficiency of the Dvaitins their chief plank 
of attack, and Vynsaraya was in duty bound to set his house in order. The 
new move made by him consequently represents a new phase of development 
in the Dvaita^veddnta and its literature. From Vyasatirtha onwards, the 
appeal to Purva Mimarhsa becomes more or less regular and normal, in Dvaita 
literature. Both in his Nym. and the Candrika, Vyasaraya has exhibited 


1. For stray references to Purva rules however, see Padmasabha 

Tirtha's Scmnyaydraindvali (P. 6 and AV., loc. dt). 

2. Jayatirtha too had not felt the necessity of justifying Madhva’s interpreta- 
tions in the light of the Purva-Mmx^s& A latter commentator Satyanatha, has 
tried to cut the gordian knot by boldly declaring that Madhva has not followed the 
MImaihsa rules : {Abhinavagadd, p. 10) See imder Satyanatha. 

3. Cf. p. 192b ; 1925b ; 640-4, 657 ;722b ; 787 ; 790. 

ai»i5lRui|fgo P. 188, 463. 
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his lemaiicable command over the Mlmariisa ^stra and its literature,^ and 
shown to the world of scholars that the system of Madhva has nothing to fear 
from the MimSmsa Sastra, but can always look it in the face and claim 
its support too, in many instances. 

The following are some of the authors and works of other systems of 
thought, cited in the course of the Candrikd : 

Bhaskara 

Kaiyata J^gved(mukratn(»fi ( Katyayana ) 

Kaipataru (Advaita) Sarhkara’s bhd^ya on B, S. 

Mahdbhd$ya Srlbhd^ya 

Tantrasdra (Mlnsnis&) 

Nydsa Vivarano 

Nibandhana YadavaprakaSa 

Padatnanjafi Slokavdrtika (Kumarila) 

Pancapddikd Tattvapradipa : Trivikrama 

Bhdmatl Paijditacarya (Dvaita). 

iii. 

Like the Nym. the Candrikd too has given rise to some kind of contro- 
versial literature based upon it.^ But the critics of Vyasaraya in this case 
were neither so powerful as in the other instance nor commanded such all- 
India importance and reputation. Nor were their writings of such vital im- 
portance and interest to the future of Ved^ta philosophy. The history of 
this controversy and die works under this head will however be dealt with 
later on. 


The Mandara-Manjaris, 
i. 

“ Mandaramahjari is the general title of Vyasaraya’s glosses on four out 
of the ten Prakaraijas of Madhva : the three Kha}}4onas and the Tattva- 
viveka. It is not the name or distinctive title of any one of them as is pre- 
sumed on P. 424 of the Studies in the 111 Dynasty of Vijayanagar {Madras 
Uni. His Series, No. XI). 


1. Quotations appear from the Tantraratna, the Sdstradipikd, the Sabarehbhd^ya, 
Kumarila's Vdrtikas etc. (P. 51). These references to Mimosa and Vyakarajja 
literatures, have given ample opportunities to Raghavendra and Ke^va, commenta- 
tors on the Candrikd, to quote profusely from the standard works of these S3^stezns and 
elucidate the purport of the original. 

2, Ra^unatha Sstii Parvat6 replied tq the critidsma relating to the Advaita 
Vedanta and its commentaries, in his ^amkarapadahhusan (alias CandrikakhatL- 
danam) and the Taitva-mdrtdi^da of Satha-mar§aoakula Srinivasa (Madras X, 
4894) is an adverse critidsm of the Candrikd and an answer to the objections 
rmsed in the latter to the interpretations of the Srlbhd^ya. Both these critics have 
been answered by subsequent writers from the Dvaita school, the foimer by Cochi 
Rangapiracarya : {C<mdrikdbhu^ai^am) and the latter by '^jaylndra Tirtha. 
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(4) MAYAvADA-KHArjipANA-MANDARAMANJAR!. (p) 

This gloss runs to over 500 granthas and is known also by the nairaa of 
BhavaprakaHka.^ It is a tough and keenly argumentative gloss rq)lete with 
logical niceties, and therefore beyond the average student of Sanskrit. The 
remark applies equally to the other Manddramanjaris, The author himself 
says at the outset that he proposes to concentrate his attention only upon 
the obscure passages of the Tika= and digress only where it is absolutely ne- 
cessary, from the subject-matter ; 




(5) The UPADHIKHAIiJpANA-MANDARAMANJARi. (p) 

This gloss runs to over 1500 granthas and is as terse as the above. The 
colophon to this commentary gives the information tliat the autlior read the 
classics of the Dvaitavedanta under Lak^nunarayapa Tirtha alias Sripada- 
raya.® 


(6) The PRAPANCAMITIIYATVANUMANAKlIANpANA-MANDARAMANJARi. (p) 


This commentary (granthas 6G0) also goes by the name of " Bhdva- 
prakdiikd Vy^raya’s glosses on the Khaf,i4£tnatraya are the earliest ones 
now available to us. Barring Brahmanya Tirtha and Srlf^daraya, he is 
also the earliest commentator known to fame, on any of the works of Jaya- 
tirtha. But an interesting reference to and quotation from an earlier comment- 
ary on the Prapancamithydtvdnumdnakha9}dana~Tikdf occurs on P. 8, lines 
12-15 of Vyasaraya's commentary (Bombay, 1896). Nothing is however 
known of this commentator. He has doubtless been eclipsed by Vyasaiaya 
who stands cut as the earliest commentator of any importance, on the 
of Jayatirtha. 


He goes far beyond the original reinforcing Jayatirtha’s statement : 

■ I (P- 8 line 8) with 


elaborate allusions to certain technicalities of the Bhatta-Mimamsaks^ (P. 18 
lines 19-23). On P. 10, lines 16-24, the glossator repudiates a certain attempted 
defence of the Advaitic position as against the criticism of Madhva. (7) 
The Tdttvaviveka-Mctnddramdnjari has also been printed from Bombay. 


1. By which name it is quoted in Raghavendra Svamin’s gloss on the Candrikdt 
(p. 71, Mysore edn). 

2. It must be remembered that the Mandaramafljaris ” are glosses on the 
corresponding (Ikas of Jayatirtha on the originals and are not thus directly connected 
with the Prakara^as in question. 

3. An acknowledgment to this effect is made also in introd. verse No. 6, of 


the Nym : I 

2. I Raghavendra gloss on TP. Bby. 

p. 24 and also colpi^Qn of Vyasatirtba’a ^ ; 
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(8) The Bhedojj!vana. (p) 

The references to the Nym^ and Mmdaramanjarl^ in the Bhedojjivana, 
show that the latter was undoubtedly the last of the works of Vy^raya. It 
is a short Prakaraua in 275 granthas and as the name itself suggests, is in- 
tended to resuscitate “Bheda” (Difference) that has been stifled by the 
Monist. Its central thesis is that the reality of Difference is established by 
all the three Pramaijas, Sense-perception, Reason and Revelation. “Within 
a short compass, he has covered tlie ground of the entire Monistic literature 
pushed into contemporary prominence and argued an unexpurgated case for 
the Realism of Madhva Most of the arguments here, are to be met with 
in more finished form in the Nym., which thus renders the Bhedojjivana 
superfluous. 

There is no connection whatever between the Bhedojjivana of Vyasaraya, 
and the Bhedadhikkdra of Nrsimha^rama. Neither of them is a criticism 
of the ctoer, though their titles may at first sight tend to suggests a relation.^ 
The author of the Bhedadhikkdra is decidedly later than Vyiasaiaya, as can 
be seen from the criticisms which he has direced against certain passages in 
the Nydydmrta, in his Advaita-dipikd,^ There is also independent evidence 
to show that one of NrsimhaSrama’s works : the Tattva-viveka was written 
in 1558 aj>.“ He must therefore have been a younger contemporary of 
Vyasaraya and his literary activities mig^t have begun soine years after the 
demise of the latter. 


1. P. 37, line 7 ; and P. 30, line 6, (Bby. 1901). 

2. P. 28, line 7. 

3. Nagaraja Sasma, Reign of Realism in 1. Phil., Madras 1931, P. 15. 

4. The Bhedadhikkdra is merely a general defence of the Advaitic position. 
It does not quote from the Bhedojjivana. The sdieme of topics dealt with in the 
two, is entirely different. (3) The Bhedadhikkdra refutes “ Arthapatti " as a means 
of establishing Difference to be real and criticises the Jivavibhutva-pak^a, both of 
which are alien to the Bhedojjivana. 

5. Advaita-dipikd of Narasimha Sarma in two vtrfs. Medical Hall Press, Benares 
1919. Cf. Pariccheda ii, p. 3-4 (Tatra Navinah 1) with Nym. ii, 17P. ; P. 567-8 
(Bombay edn.) P. 5 with Nym, 571-2 ; and 573 ; P. 9 with p. 574 b ; P. 9 with p. 
587 ; P. 15 P. 589 and P. 16-18, with P. 589) 
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nidXnacintXmani, a commentary on the 
astAngahbjdaya of vagbhata 

By 

HAR DUTT SHARMA, Delhi 


In his introduction to the edition of A?{dngahrdaya (Nimaya- 
sagara Press, Bombay, 1938), Mr. P. K. Code informs us that there are ten 
commentaries on the A^tangahrdaya of Vagbhata. Amongst these commen- 
taries he mentions one by Todaramalla (p, 7). In a footnote he 
records — “ To<Jaramalla was the Hindu financier of Emperor Akbar 
(1556-1605)— See Imp. Gaze. (1928~New Edition), Vol. II, p. 399. 
Cata. CatalogoTum, Part II, p. 7 — Nidanasthana and Comm, by Todara- 
malla Peters. 3, 39.” Mr. Code’s remark is based upon the information 
furnished by Aufrecht in his Cata. Catalogorum, whose authority is 
Peterson's Report. I had an occasion to examine this Ms. in the 
Bhaodarkar Institute of Poona. My investigation has yielded son)e im- 
portant results which I incorporate in this paper. 


There is no other Ms. of this work so far discovered. Hence, before 
giving my opinion and stating the results, I give here a detailed description. 




No. 1037 of 1886-92. 


Size. — 12 in. by in. Extent. — 39 leaves ; 8 lines to a page ; 38 
letters to a line. Description. — Country paper ; old Devanagaii Characters 
with pT${kamdtrds ; handwriting good. Two lines encasing a thick red line 
on either border. Marks of punctuation, colophons of chapters and head- 
ings of chapters tinged with red pigment. All the four margins of eadi side 
of leaf are covered with the commentary. Paper is very old, worn out, musty 
and broken at places. It begins with folio No. 117 with the conduding 
portion of the first adkydya of the Nidanasthana. It ends with the 16th 
chapter, finishing the Niddjiastkdna on folio No. 156. Fol. 134 is missing. 
Following are the colophons of the Tll^* 


fol. 117^- 

5 sw- 

JTtseqPT: II 
fol. 122 o— 

jftS'srW: H 

No colophon of 3rd adhydya. 
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fol. 125 b— 

^ PjriHfStrlWpil^thwi 

fol. 128. b— 

's^TPl: imifT: II 

No coIophcHi of the 6th and 7th adhyayas. 
fol. 135 b— 

3IS?TlSS3IT!f: ?WIH: II 


fol. 137 b— 

^sn% ^TWH: 1 1 

fol. 139 b— 

^STRt 11 

fol. 143 a— 

=1 EI^aa'=i4i'hi a i-sj i R'lH' 

^RTH: H 

fol. 145 a— 

SI^RmtS^^TR: 5WIH: II 


fol. 148 b— 

^ 5pft^5STtseJTFl: II 


f5l^T-«ld|4lIuirnW«IT 


fol. 151 

*n^ =^a^5TtS^T|R: H 


fol. 154 t 


TT ^r3[R^Fn*rfoi^liw**i 


fol. 156 b— 

^'•>1 *l*ll|il ^s^oTtiqj^ 


;: JRf ^cRl^l 



^ItoANACINTAMA^tl 




Begins. — ^fol. 117 a. 


Text 


.01: 


ftff || 16th verse. 

Comm. J begins on the latter portion of the 11th verse, viz 
— of the 18th adhyaya). 

3Tv4rtiR I I ^Erf )| 5155 j 

(This is the pratika of the first half of the 12th verse — 1^^. 

3T«nfTan I ) 51% =5 ^ ^ %qiR^ ai5- 

^RT: %sq^fgr5r^ sfEHidNill^feto^: I 5jjTfEi5I55: 1 5f«fWri ^551^- 

^^01 1 etc. 

nds.— fol. 156 b. 

Text 

^ 515RilfiJWft'?I% W^SsqR: I T ^ II ( «(lr transferred 

back so as to stand after f.^TRSPIf^^^IPrt 

ft<fH5*4|5T ?miF y'JulilrTd; I STRilJi:. H^T^T^sfR qts^ T^'T^fir. 

Comm, (from the latter half of the 53rd verse. 

>ti'*ii'{l»ti ^ nT*T: ii ii ) 

snnncfl^ri' 'T^^^ir i aioii^sTr F5T>;rrirr i^- 

jnon....5if5TfSi^fg;55rif^^5RT^ fqtn?[t5TW'+;55T: qi ^[^^rfqRmoimicRoi i riroF?r- 
qft5e55nn cT^q; 3ioni^w!iTMfliqi?Jt i cf^rr 5noiif^firf»i&: 

rqtuq'td »-iFnT ang^ot stst^eti areti^ict ii sr^ ii umi^ 5i?i5: , 

1^31151311 ^*1^ 1 tt^ aT5%i 5n^ anq^om^ %qii5i > 'm: qwrt i%fi^ i 

fw^: 5i|Encq%gNqrfiT...( f4 ) >-Tiorf T^Ht qi^mq^w ffsin TOqt 
ffilr: Prari^mstqqrw: m. qi; w^qf- qrr^Ti^wwif^ruqfif i ^ 41 5[i5t5T ^ s^ft: ^riTRt 
ffP-TcR: I aqpit ftf^sfrW. I rPTT qpJTff^ ftrlliqJTr an#5r ;^qRn ( qi ? ) IfW I 

qgfi; qi ftr«lon anffew^Mi 1 gqqpni^' 3rf5Ji5i;. gfqir ai^qqii^i^% aqiq^ ^ 
3552 II 

f^: 3^i^: II 

^ 3Tti JT’T gt II 

^mf^'^Fsqr S5^ get 5f fitq^ i 

^ iisSiri' qn*=5si55 ^siP5f u 



likR t)UTT SttARKtX 




It will thus be evident that the Ms. is incomplete. The codex begins 
with foL 117. The first 116 folios ar^ lost. The first 15 verses of the text 
of the Nidanasthdna and the commentary on the first 10 verses are missing. 
Most probably they were contained in fol. 116. But what did the first 115 
folios of the codex contain? Did they contain only the text of the other 
sthanas or also the commentary on the margins as here? If there was 
a commentary also, then what was its name and who was its author? It 
could not possibly have been named as the Nidanacintamaj^i, as this name 
can fit in only with the Nidanasthana. All these questions, unfortunately, will 
remain now unanswered, as the remaining portion of the codex is lost. 

From the; description given above it will be seen that 3rd, 6th and 7th 
chapters have no colophons. The colophons on the remaining chapters 
reveal that the author of the commentary was Kanhaprabhu, son of Beirh 
Devaprabhu and Samambika (or Ambika, if we break the Sandhi as — 

= )• present state of our knowledge it is im- 

possible to identify Kfinhaprabhu or his father. But the last colap^CMi raises 

some points. In arg IfS ficRR 

— we find the name of Todaramalla and the phrase jjif 
Now, in all other colophons Kanhaprabhu calls himself the author of Niddna- 
cintdmm^i, but here suddenly he announces that he corrected this work. Is 
he the author of the commentary or is he only its editor ? From the care- 
ful perusal of this commentary I have been able to find out a very dose 
resemblance between it and the Sarvdftgasundari of AnujadaLta. Not only 
the division of paragraphs by means of Pratlkas is the same in both, but in 
the following instances they alnxxst agree verbatim : — 


fol. 120 a — — 


^ ) qr [ ^ ] ii 


In Sarvdngasundan (Vol. I, p^ 688. I have used Dr. A. M. Kunte's 
edition of A^t^gahjdaya with Arui?adatta*s commentary, in 2 Vols.) we 
find — 


^icIrTt ITTWlcSrPT: I 

5rf5rqTcrp?g«Nj: i 


fol. 122 


JT«r: — 

ftti *15!: % *Mft*T ^ I 

gR^TT *1511: || 

S(nvaAgasundan gives this very quotatim with ^ I 
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fol. 153 b— 


II arraraV. 


sfi 

3If3«r^ldftki cWlf : I aTIiRrs^ ?rg?T^: I 

SoTwangflSMndori— t^goTl # %«r: 1 

3TWra^ andilcfldWlR^' l an*RI«lW dg^ifcr^ ^11^21*1. 1 P- 


ari^ 

836. 


Apparently it would be suggested that the Nidanacintameofi is only a 
revised edition of SoTvangasundarl brought out by Kanhaprabhu. But 
this suggestion is also not correct. For, in the first instance, Kanhapra- 
bhu is brief and to the point, whereas Aruijadatta is very prolific. Secondly, 
Kanhaprabhu quotes several authorities which are not to be found in the 
Sarvangasundaru So, we cannot say more than this definitely 
that either Anu>adatta or Kanhaprabhu has seen the other's commentary. 
So, 3T5 3 t 4 § 5:5 refers only to Kanhaprabhu ’s correcting the text 

of A${dngahfdaya. Kanhaprabhu is the author of the Niddnacintdmof^L 


Another fact brought to light by the last quotation is the name To(Jara- 
malla. Todaramalla or Todarmalla or Todarendra, the famous minister of 
Akbar, is accredited with the authorship of a vast work named Toiardnai- 
da. The contents of this work are given in the AvaidTas(Mkhya-portl<cm, 
the only Ms. of which is described by Weber in his Catalogue of Berlin 
Mss. Part I (Ms. No. 495, p. 147 f.). The verses are — 


II M 

otTsTcIR: J|«M I 

airTR: yfePi^k: ii =mi 

3 ^ ( gr ) gsiT crt: ii ii 

JTiqPnf^ ^IlPcT^ I 

<Wd1Rl«d: 7??^ II II 

spif^ *471+' awd: i 

^H44d{«7^% 11 11 

Mss. of Ayurvedasaukhya^n (No, 941, pp. 289-290), Deiasaukhycm 
(No. 1231, p. 345) and Tirthasaukhyam (No. 1232, p. 345) have also been 
noted by Weber in the same catalogue. The genealogy of Todaramalla as 
given by Weber in a foot-note on p, 345 of his catalogue is as follows — 
CaijdaWmnu (?) — Attali — Damabhiromakrti (?) — ^Assu — ^Dv&rakSdisa 
— Dvijamalla — ^Bhagavtidasa — Todaramalla (minister of Akbar). 

It is now dear that To<Jaramalla cannot be the author of Nidanacmtd- 
tnatfl, as the former’s father was Bhagavatidasa, but the latter’s was Beim 
Deva. Secondly, we find no reference to Totfardnanda in the Niddnccintd- 
mcaji. Nor can the Niddnacintdmmn be a part of the Joiardnanda for the 
former is a commaitary on the A^dhgahxdayay whereas, the latter is an 
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indepeident treatise. With regard to the possibility of Todaramalla being 
a patron of Kanhaprabhu, there is this serious objection that the Colophon 
does not mentira it. This is not the way to indicate patronage. Where- 
ever an author is patronised he either ascribes the work to his patron (as 
poet Dhavaka ascribed the authorship of RatndvaH to Sri Har§a) or indi- 
cates it as korita by such and such king or written by the author who is 
the padonpadmopajivin or the like. Hence there is no other alternative 
except this that Jodaramalla was another name of Kanhaprabhu and that 
he was different from the minister of Akbar bearing that name 

Apart from Caraka, Susruta, Dr^habala, etc., our author quotes Bhoja, 
Videha and K^arapaiji. Bhoja is an old authority on Ayurveda and is 
quoted in several works as an authority. He is referred to as the author 
of Ayurvedasarvasva (quoted as a work of Bhojadeva, by Trivikramadeva 
in his Lauhapradipa, Ms. No. 974, Weber’s Cat, of Berlin mss,, p, 301), 
Rajamjgmika (a ms. of this work is noticed by Burnell in his Catalogue of 
Tanjore mss., p. 69a) and Cdrucaryd (See M. Seshagiri Sastri’s Report 
No. 2, under No. 51, pp. 102, 103, 260 and 261). The Cikitsdkalikd of Can- 
drata-Tisata (Ms. 974, Weber’s Cat. of Berlin mss., p. 293 ; Aufrbcht’s 
Cat. of Oxford, No. 852, p. 358a), Vydkhydmadhukosa of Vijayarak^ita 
and Prdbhd, Ni^calakara’s commentary on Cakradattasahgraha quote Bhoja 
and Videha. Bhoja is also quoted in Yogaratndkara, on foil. 253a, 297b 
and 343a, India Office Catalogue (MS. No. 2709), Yogasata of Rupanfirayaija 
(I. O. Cat ms. No. 2757) and Bhesafakalpasdrasangraha (Ma^^^ras Orien- 
tal Mss. Cat. Vol. XXIII, p. 8873). Videha is also quoted as an authority 
by Naganatha, son of Kr^napancjita, in his Nidoftapradipa (I. O. Cat, MS. 
No. 2671). K^arapani is quoted on fol. 142a in Nidanacmtdmeasd 

trq' H ^ eTPOTllf^: — 

3^r sr i 

35JT: ^ ^ SfRra II 

He is mentioned nowhere else except twice in Prabhd. It is very diJficult 
to say whether he is different from, or identical with Kgirapajji, being 
only a scribe’s error for K^i°. Unfortunately, these references do not help 
us in determining the date of our author. 

The name of our author’s father, Beirfi Devaprabhu, might suggest 
that he was a ruling prince or some royalty, the titles Deva and Prabhu 
being significant. But the epithet vaidya standing before the name of our 
author and his father (who is called mdhdvaidya at one place) would 
indicate that they belonged to a family of practising j^ysidans. Does 
Prabhu indicate the Kdyastha caste? 

Before finishing this paper, I would like to mention one more fact. 
Vagbhata I, the author of is usually referred to as Vfddha- 

Vdgbhata in ayurvedic treatises, but the name Laghu-V dghhatd for Vagbhata 
11, the author of A^tangahxdaya, is nowhere tioeiitioned except in the Niddr 
nacmtdmwju 



KING SATAKARNI OF THE SANCHI INSCRIPTION 

By 

DINES CHANDRA SIRCAR, Calcutta. 

The Nanaghat inscriptions appear to suggest that King Satakarpi 
Dak^inapatha-pati was the son of Simuka Satavahana and the husband of 
queen Naganilca. This Satakarni is generally identified with the third king 
of the PuiSdjic list of Andhra kings and also with Satakarni lord of Prati?- 
thana, mentioned in Indian literature (Rayachaudhuri, PHAI, 2nd ed., 
p. 263). The southern gateway in the balustrade of the great stupa at 
Sanchi contains an inscription which mentions a king named Satakaqp. 
On the evidence of this inscription, it is now generally believed that at the 
time of the early Satavahanas Sanchi which is situated near the ancient 
city of Vidi& (modem Besnagar near Bhilsa), the capital of Akara (eastern 
portion of modem Malwa), and therefore eastern Malwa itself, formed a part 
of the Satavahana dominions. Regarding the palaeography of the Sanchi 
inscription, BOhler says (El, II, p. 88) that the characters “are almost 
identical with those of the Nanaghat inscriptions, and differ only slightly from 
the type of the characters of Asoka's times.’* Buhler therefore proposed to 
identify king Satakarni of the Sanchi inscription with the king of the same 
name mentioned in the Nanaghat and Hathigumpha inscriptions. Scholars 
like Marshall (Guide to Sanchi, p. 13) and Dubreuil (AHD, pp. 14-15) 
however object to this identification on the grounds that Satakan^ who is 
mentioned in the Nanaghat and Hathigumpha inscriptions reigned about the 
middle of the second century b.c.^ ; the Sanchi region in east Malwa which 
at that time was ruled by the Sufigas could not therefore have been in- 
cluded in the dominions of a Satavahana king. It has therefore been sug- 
gested that Buhler is mistaken in assigning so early a date to thisi inscrip- 
tion and that this king. . . .is to be identified with one of the several Sata- 
kanjds who appear later in the Puranic lists ” (Rapson. Catalogue of Coins, 
p. XXIV). 

Dubreuil says (/oc. cit,), “ It is not impossible that a Satavahana helped 
Vasudeva in his usurpation and so appropriated the country of Bhilsa to 

1. Prof. Rayachauduhri appears to believe that Simuka defeated Kauva Sular- 
man about 30 B,c. (Op. ctf., 4th ed, p. 338). This theory would place the Nana- 
ghat record, supposed to belong to the time of Naganika's regency, about the begin- 
ning of the 1st century A.D. Palaeogr^hically, however, the Nanag^t inscriptioi] 
does not appear to be later than the Besnagar inscription of the time of Antialkidas 
who, according to the Professor, “may have belonged to the latter half of the 
second century B.C., or the first half of the next century” (ib., p. 339, n. 1). But 
the angular forms of letters like v, p, tn, etc., are occasionally found in the Hathi- 
gumpha inscription which is therefore later than the Nanaghat and Besnagar epi- 
graphs and should possibly be placed not earlier than beginning of the Ist century aj). 
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himself. It must have taken place about 72 b.c. Besides, it is very probable 
that the Sakas invaded northern India in the middle of the Ist century before 
our era ; it is possible that this great conquest took place about 58 B.c. ; at 
this epoch the Satavahanas would have been driven not only from Bhilsa 
but also out of Mah'ar^tra. There is therefore room to think that the 
^takarpi who is mentioned in the Sanchi gateway reigned at Bhilsa (? 
Besnagar) between 72 b.c. and 58 b.c. or in round figures from 70 to 60 b.c.” 
The assumptions of Dubreuil thus place the Sanchi inscription a century 
after the date assigned to the epigraph by Buhler, and this is simply because 
a Satakarpi who ruled over the Sanchi region cannot be placed in the middle 
of the second century b.c., the time of Pusyamitra Suhga who is known to 
have his secondary capital at Vidisa. I am not going to examine the palaeo- 
graphical standard of the Sanchi record, or to suggest that the early Sata- 
vahanas overpowered the Suhgas and temporarily occupied the Vidi§a r^<Mi, 
or that the Suhgas took that region from the Satav^anas who conquered it 
during the weak rule of A§oka’s successors. All that I am going to point out 
in this paper is that the Sanchi inscription does not furnish definite proof as 
regards Satav^ana occupation of the Sanchi region. 

The Sanchi inscription (Luders, List oj Brdhmi Inscriptions, No. 346) 
reads : rdno siri-sdtakanisa avesanisa vdsithiputasa dnarndasa danam, “ gift of 
Vasi^thlputra Ananda foreman of the artisans of king Srl-^takarpi.” It must 
be noted that the remains of the Buddhist stupas at Sanchi contain as 
many as 285 inscriptions which record donations made by pious men and 
women who evidently visited the sacred shrines on pilgrimage. The names of 
the donors and generally also of the places from which they came are record- 
ed, and ” we find among them fifty-four monks and thirty-seven nuns, as weU 
as ninty-one males and forty-five or forty-seven females, who probably were 
lay members of the Buddhist sect.” {El, II, pp. 91-92). We further see 
that pilgrims flocked to this sacred place not only from VidiM and the 
neighbouring villages but also from such distant localities as Ujjayini (Luders, 
op, cit,, Nos. 172, etc.), Navagrama in the Ujjayini district (No. 268), 
M^ismatl (No. 375), Tumbavana, i.e. Tumain (Nos. 201, etc.), and Pu§kara 
(Nos. 370, etc.). Now, the distance between Sanchi near Bhilsa and Puigkara 
near Ajmer is almost the same as that between Sanchi and Prati$thana, 
modem Paithan in the Aurangabad district of the Nizam’s dominions. If 
people came on pilgrimage to Sanchi from distant Pu§kara, it is not im- 
possible that pilgrims from Prati^tb^a also visited the sacred place for similar 
purposes. That pilgrims flocked to such Buddhist establishments as that of 
Sanchi from distant places is also proved by a number of inscriptions on the 
remains of many stupas in different parts of India (Cf. EI.^ XX, p. 21 11. 19- 
22 ; p. 22. 11. 13-14 and the expression Siha\a-vihdra—Siinhala vihdra in 11. 25- 
26). Vasisthiputra Ananda seems to have visited the stupas at Sanchi like 
other pilgrims, and this fact alone is not sufficient to prove Satavahana oc- 
cupation of the Sanchi region at that time simply because Ananda happens 
to have been an officer of king iSitakaroi of Prati9Ui0&a. If the record of 
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Ananda proves the rule of ^atakanji over Sanchi, similar other records may 
as well prove the rule of the king or kings of Ujjayim, Mahi§mat5 and Pu?- 
kara over the same area at that time. The Satavi^ana occupation of Sanchi 
cannot therefore be accepted without further evidence. 

In this connection, it is interesting to note another similar Sanchi inscrip- 
tion (No. 169) which records “ the gift of queen {devl) Vakala or Vakila, the 
mother of Ahimitra.*’ Now, nobody would suggest that Ahimitra belcmged 
to the SatavShana family. No name of the Satavahana princes so far known 
ends in mitra. It is however well-known that out of the ten names of Suhga 
kings found in the Purmjas, at least five (including Je§tha identified with 
Jethamitra of the coins) end in mitra. Kalidasa's Mdlavikdgnimitra and the 
Besnagar inscription of Bhagavata (the ninth 5unga king according to the 
Pumnas) appear to suggest that Vidi^ was in the possession of all ten Sunga 
kings. Unless therefore it is proved that Ahimitra belonged to a local ruling 
family which was subordinate to the Satavi^anas of Prati§th^a, it may not 
be quite unreasonable to suggest that Ahimitra was a Suhga prince of Vidi^ 
and devl Vakila was a Sunga queen. Two other Sanchi inscripticEis 
(Nos. 172, etc.) record ‘the gift of the Vakiliyas from UjjayinI and Buhler 
believed that queen Vakala or Vakila was a girl of this Vakillya family of 
Ujjayim, the name of which he derived from Vfkala, a name found in the 
mythological lists of the Puraijas {EL, II, p. 93). May it further be suggested 
that the marriage of 5unga prince of Vidisa with a girl of the Vakiliyas of 
Ujja 5 diu formed the nucleus of the tradition of Agnimitra Sufiga’s marriage 
with Malavika (literally, a princess of Malava or of the MSlavas) recorded in 
Kalidasa's Malavikdgnimitra? This however should be taken as merely a 
suggestion, and I must admit that Kalidasa does not connect Malavika with 
Malwa. 

In conclusion, I must refer to the old lead and potin coins of a type 
which Rapson calls the Malwa fabric. These coins bear the legend rdno 
siri-sdtasa, and this king Sata has been identified by Rapson with Satakaixp 
of the Nanaghat inscriptions. The same scholar however says {op. df., 
p, xcii ) , “ Althougji no record of the provenance of these coins has been pre- 
served, their attribution to the region of Malwa would seem to be extremdy 
probable from a consideration of their types ; and as they are round in form, 
we may perhaps advance one step further and attribute them to East Malwa, 
in accordance with an observation made by General Sir A. Cunnigham.” It 
may be noted that, according to Cunnigham, the coins of Ujjayini (i.e., 
Avanti or West Malwa) are invariably round pieces while those of Besnagar 
and Eran (i.e. Akara or East Malwa) are nearly all square. If even the 
Ujjayim characteristics of the coins of iSata are thought suffidait to prove 
Stavahana occupation of west Malwa, they certainly do not conclusively 
prove that East Malwa formed a part of the %tav3hana dominions. 
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V. S. SUKTHANKAR, Poona. 

There must be indeed very few Sanskritists who have read the justly 
popular Nala-Damayanti episode of the Mahabharata and not fdt di^x)8ed 
to echo the sentiments of A. W. V. Schlegel that the poem “ can hardly 
be surpassed in pathos and ethos, in the enthralling force and tenderness 
of the sentiments.”^ It is without doubt one of the most beautiful love stories 
of the world, striking on account of the simplicity of its style! and the beauty 
of its imagery. Owing to its innate attractiveness and transparent lucidity, 
it has been the custom, since a long time, at almost all Western Universities, 
to begin the study of Sanskrit with the reading of this romantic little poem, 
for which purpose it is no doubt excellently suited. Its ix>pularity may be 
judged from the fact that it has been translated not only into English, French 
and German, but also into Italian, Swedish, Czech, Polish, Russian', Greek 
and Hungarian among the European languages.^ Every province of India 
can of course boast of its own version of this superb little epopee. 

Regarded as an integral part of the Mahabharata,^ the episode is a pal- 
pable “interpolation”, impeding annoyingly the march of the epic story, 
and is forced upon the reader of the Epic in the most barefaced mai*5ner. During 
the exile of the P^davas they receive a casual visit from a peripatetic sage 
called Bfhadasva. Yudhi§tbira — as is usual with him — complains to him of 
the misfortune which has overtaken him and his family, and asks the sage 
whether there has ever been a more unfortunate king than himself. There- 
up<Hi Bj-hada^va forthwith relates the Nala story, in 27 adhyayas, ccm- 
prising something like 1100. stanzas or 2200 lines. There could be no clearer 
instance of deliberate interpolation, introduced with a coolness difficult to 
match. Yet we are really intensely grateful at heart in this case, as in the 
case of the Savitri episode, — ^the two immortal stories that are known 
and loved throughout the length and breadth of India — ^that some meddle- 
some interpolator had the courage to interrupt deliberately the smooth 
flow of the epic narrative with these beautiful digressicms and thus saved them 


1. Cited by Winternitz, A History of Indian LiteratUTCt Vol. I (Calcutta, 
1927), p. 382, referring to Indische Bibliothek, I, 98 f. 

2. Winternitz, op. ctV., p. 383 n. 

3. Araijyakaparvan, adhy. 53-79 (Bombay edition). In the Critical Edition 
these adhyayas have been tentatively numbered 50-78. The abbreviation “B.” in 
the references means the Bonibay ed. of the Mahabharata. 
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from faUing a prey to the ravages of Time, And so with a number of other 
interpolations in the Great Epic. Many of them richly deserved to be “ inter- 
polated in this Golden Treasury of the Myths and Legends of India. 

Not only has the Nala-Damayanti poem what may be called a lively 
story-interest, but it is also clothed in a most attractive garb. The charmingly 
simple diction of this exquisite little poem is marked by a rigorous economy 
of words and “ornaments” ; the construction of the story is also on the whole 
remarkably faultless : qualities which have endeared it to connoisseurs all the 
world over. The narrative^ like a sylvan Drook, runs its mecindering 
course naturally and smoothly to its destined conclusion. And in ^ite of 
a few inevitable scenes of divine intervention and a little exaggeration necess- 
ary for artistic effect, we carry away the impression that the story rests on 
a foundaticHi of fact, and we feel that it may all have happened, in those 
wonderful bygone times, exactly as it is narrated here. 

In the whole length of this carefully and artistically constructed poem 
there is just one passage which is apt slightly to perplex a careful reader. It 
is the soliloquy of the Brahmin Sudeva in chapter 16 of the poem (B. 3. 
68. 8 ff.). On reading this passage a discerning reader would notice for one 
thing a sudden change to a rather florid style, marked by a plethora of 
epithets and a rich embroidery of similes. 

The situaticHi is this. King Nala, having deserted Damayanti where 
she lay asleep, strode through the forest aimlessly until he met the snake- 
king Klarkotaka, who, in return for a good turn done to him, transformed 
the handsome Nala into an ugly hunchback and advised him to go to Ayodhya 
and seek service as a charioteer with king Rtuparria. Nala does 
so and remains at the court of Rtupanja in the service of the king. 
His whereabouts and identity arc not known to any living soul besides him- 
self : which is a very important point in the narrative. Damayanti, in the 
meanwhile, after a number of perilous adventures, reaches, by a fortunate 
coincidence, the palace of the queen of the Cedis, who is no other than 
Damayantl's own aunt (as is revealed later), who takes compassion on her 
and gives her shelter. In course of time the evil tidings of the fateful game 
of dice and the subsequent exile of Nala and Damayanti reached king Bhima, 
Damayanti's father. Thereupon he called to him some Brahmins and en- 
joined them, with promise of rich gifts, that they should search for Nala 
and Damayanti and bring them back to him. One of these Brahmins, the 
fortunate Sudeva, comes to the country of the Cedis and there, in the palace 
hall, he sees Damayanti and recognizes her forthwith. On seeing the wan, 
unkempt and forlorn appearance of the beautiful princess of Vidarbha, he in- 
dulges in a soliloquy before addressing her directly. This passage, as already 
remarked, seems marked out from the rest of the poem by attempts at 
higher flights of imagination, approaching the requirements of what is known 
as the Kavya style. Damayanti is here successively compared by Sudeva to 
Sri (or Laksmi)^ to the full moon, to Rati (Cupjd’s consort), to the splen- 
dour of the full moon, to a lotus stalk, to a full-moon night, to a river, to 
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a lotus pool, again to a lotus stalk, and finally to the cresc^t of the moon 
(B. 3. 68 10-17). That, however, is a minor matter. 

The really perplexing part of the soliloquy is the way in which Sudeva 
refers to Nala in the following stanza (B. 3. 68. 20) : 

du^karam kurute "tyartkofh hmo yad anayd Nalafji. | 
dharayaty dtmano deham na sokendvasidati {j 

“ Extremely difficult is the trial of Nala who, deprived of her (scil. 
Damayanti), supports his body and does not pine away in sorrow !'* 

This can be properly said by a person who knows that Nala is heroically 
bearing the cruel blow of fate which had temporarily separated him from his 
beloved, and above all that Nala is alive. But for all Sudeva knew, Nala 
might have been dead. Here is a sli^t incongruity to start with. It might 
be argued that as it was not definitely known that Nala was dead, Sudeva was 
to a certain extent justified in assuming that Nala was alive, and so this out- 
burst was after all not so very incongruous. But, even if he were alive, how 
was Sudeva to know whether Nala wanted to recover Damayanti ; in fact, to 
know at all what feelings Nala entertained then about Damayanti : they 
mi^t conceivably have been even hostile, for all Sudeva could say. Such 
minute analysis of hidden motives and distant possibilities migjit, however, 
be regarded as captious criticism, when considering such an old-world love 
poem as this. 

The disturbing thought however recurs when a few lines la^er we read 
fB. 3. 68. 23 ab) : 

asyd nunam punarldbhdn Nai^adhali prltim e^yati \ 

“ Through her recovery Nala will become happy indeed ”, 
words which again definitely presuppose that Nala is alive and anxious to 
rediscover his lost Damayanti, neither of which facts could have been known 
to Sudeva, and whose assumption by him is quite gratuitous and most puzzling 
to the reader. Inappropriate to a certain extent are in the same context 
the adjectives aprameyasya and vlryasattvavatah (stanza 25) applied to 
Nala. Was it not through Nala’s own insane infatuation for dice that 
Damayanti was reduced to this condition, and all that great disaster was 
brought upon the two families ? A discordant note is likewise struck by the 
words Ncd^adho ^Thati Vaidarbhlm (stanza 24), which under these circum- 
stances seem peculiarly inappropriate. One rather feels at this stage that poor 
Damayanti had definitely made the wrong choice at the svayaihvara : she 
would have been much happier had she chosen, in preference to the profligate 
Nala, one of the four gods who were wooing her. 

Another very curious thing we notice about this passage is that while 
Sudeva waxes eloquent about Nala and his sufferings, he has no thought at 
the moment for king Bhima, who is Sudeva’s patron and who has dispatched 
him on this errand. Sudeva has not a word to say in this long soliloquy as 
to how glad the fond parents would be on seeing their beloved Damayanti 
and how hai^y DamayanG would be on being reunited to her kinsfolk. From 
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his present words we could never guess that he had been sent by king Bluina 
or that he had any connection with the House of Vidarbha. 

Our first thought is that the whole passage is one of those modem 
interpolations which have unintentionally disfigured many a fine old poem. 
The manuscripts do not however countenance such an idea. The passage is 
documented uniformly by all manuscripts alike. It is therefore not in any 
case a recent inteipolation. Moreover the idea itself of the soliloquy is not 
by any means inherently inappropriate ; only the precise wording and swne 
of the sentiments expressed seem a little incongruous. 

We are therefore led to conclude that the poet’s own knowledge of die 
real state of things, that Nala was not dead and that, repenting his hasty 
abandonment of Damayanti, he was then making reproaches to himself 
and was in fact longing to meet his lost Damayanti, had betrayed the poet 
into putting those words in the mouth of Sudeva, anticipating what was 
actually going to happen : a mistake common in the works of careless and 
inexperienced writers. 

That this also is not the correct explanation of the anomaly follows, how- 
ever, from the fact that almost all the lines forming this soliloquy of Sudeva 
recur almost verbatim in the long soliloquy of Hanumat in the Sundara- 
la^da (adhy. 1& ff., ed. Gorresio) of the Ramayaoa at the time when he 
first sees Sita in the Asoka grove of Riavaua’s Lanka, — a soliloquy which, as 
will be made clear, is the source of the passage under discussion from the 
Nala episode. 

The two situations, it will be recalled, have a superficial similarity. The 
heroine is lost, and messengers have been sent, by persons interested in her 
recovery, to find out her whereabouts. One of these messengers, more fortu- 
nate than the rest, suddenly and unexpectedly lights upon her, whereupwn 
he just stands gazing at her and giving vent to his mixed feelings of joy and 
sorrow in the form of a soliloquy. 

The one important difference between the two situations — a difference 
obviously overlooked by the adapter — is that in one case — the Ramayaija — 
the messenger, Hanumat, has been sent by Rama himself, and the messenger 
therefore knows exactly the state of the mind of the husband of the missing 
princess ; whereas in the other case, the Nala episode, the messenger, sent 
by king Bhima, has not only no knowledge of Nala’s feelings towards Dama- 
yanti, but he does not even know whether Nala, who is missing, is alive or 
dead. And that makes a deal of difference. The words of the Ramayanja 
soliloquy are wholly appropriate in the mouth of the Monkey Qiieftain ; 
but the same words, in spite of a few necessary verbal alteraticms made by 
the adapter, prove on close scrutiny, as shown above, just a trifle inccmgmous 
in the soliloquy of Sudeva. 

The extent of the similarity between the two passages will be clear from 
the following table in which the related lines are given in paralld columns. 
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1 

Mahabbaiata (Bom. ed.) 

Ramayaioa (ed. Gorresio) 

3. 68. 8 ff. 

Siinriarakanijaa 

[Emended]^ 

(Adhy. 18, 19, 21, 29) 


8 mandaprakbyayainarena 
n^)q>apratiinena tarn | 
pinaddham dhumaj^ena 
F«abham iva vibhavasob \\ 

9 taiii samlk$ya vi^alak$Im 
adhikaiti malinam krs^ | 
tarkayainasa Bhaimiti 
kara^r upapada}^ || 

10 yatheyaih me pura dRta 
tatharupeyam angana | 
kjtartho ‘smy adya drstvemaiii 
lo kakan tam iva Sriyam jj 

11 punjacandrananam §yamam 
c^vittapayodharam ] 
kurvantiih prabhaya devim 
sarva vitimira diSab H 

1 2 . canipadmapala^teglrp 

Manmathasya Ratim iva | 
i§taih sarvasya jagatah 
pun^candraprabham iva ]| 

13 Vidarbhasarasas tasmad 
daivado^d ivoddhptam | 
malapank^u lipt^g^ih 

iva bhrsam [ | 

14 paunjamaam iva ni^aiti 
R^ugrastanisakanam | 
patisokakul^ dln^ 
^ii$kasrot^ nadim iva || 


18. 4 ixiandaih prakhyayamanena 
rup€;i)apratimena | 
pinaddham dhumaj^ena 
prabh^ iva vibhavasob 1| 
(cf, 10 cd also) 

18. 22 taiti sainlk^ya viiaJak$ini 
adhikam malinani kp^TTi J 
tarkayamasa Sited ] 
kara:oair upapadayan || 

18. 23cd yatlm puia vai dp$t^ me 
tatharupeyam ahgaoa J 

18. 27ab t^m dpstva taptahemabh^ 
lokak^t^ iva Sriya^ | 

18. 24 puniacandianam Syama 
camvTttapayodhaTa ] 
kurvanti prabhaya de\d 
sarva vitimira disab || 

18. 26 padmapattravilalak^ih 

Manmathasya Radm iva | 
i§iaih sarvasya jagatab 
puniacandranibham iva || 

19. 15cd lk$Vi^usarasas tasmad 

Ravaiienoddhrta baMt | 

18. 16cd maiapahkadharaih din^ 
mancjanarham amaijcjit^ 1 

21. 14ab paurnamasim iva ni^aih 
R^ugrastaniSakai^ | 

21. 15cd pati^katuiaih dln^ 
§uj$kasrotCHiacfim iva | 


1. The readings adopted here are leadiiigs of the “Vulgat^** emended in 
the li£^t of collations prepared for the Critical Edition of the Mahabharata and 
available at the Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute. 

2. The text given here is that of Gorresio. The Bombay editions have a 
difi^tly discrepant verson, btft most of the stanzas dted here do occur in the 
Bombay cditiana also ^diidi were compared by me. 
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15 vidhvastapan:)akama]^ 
viti^taviharhgamam | 
hastihastaparikli§taih 
vyakuBm iva padminim || 

16 sukiunejirh sujataiigmi 
ratnagarbhagrho^itam | 
dahyamanarti ivo^pena 
nroaHm aciroddhrtfci || 

18 kamabhogaib pri 3 ^ir hniam 
hrn^ bandhujanena ca | 
ddiaih dharayatim dinliii 
bhaitrdarsanalsarik^aya || 

19 bharlB rama pararii narjii 
bhusacam tau$aQair vina | 

virahita tena 
Sobhanapi na t§ol^te \] 

20 du§karam kurute ’tyartharii 
bino yad anaya Nalab | 
dharayaty atmaiio ddiaih 
na Sokenavasldati || 

21 i mam asitakeSntaib 
4atapattmyate]c§ai3Bin ] 
sukharh^ dubkhitarii dr^tva 
mamapi vyathate manah |] 

22 kada nu khalu duhldiasya 
p^ram yasyati vai ^bha | 
Uiartub samagamat ^dhvi 
Rohipi 4a4mo yatha p 

23 asya nunaiii punarlabhan 
Nai§adhah pritim e§yati j 
laja rajyaparibhra§tali 
punar labdhveva medinlrti j| 

24 tulyaSGavayoyuktMi 
tulyabhijanasayhyut5m ] 
Nai^adho ’liiati Vaidarbhlm 
tarn ceyam asitrftgapa {| 

25 )aiktarii tasyaprameyasya 
viryasattvavato maya | 
sainaSvSsayituih bharyarh | 
X)atidar§analala8am || 


21. 14cd vidhyastapattrakamafeh 
viti^taviharhgamain | 

21. 15ab hastdhastaparikli^t^ 

akoMim padTranim iva [| 

21. 16od sukumaiith sujatanpth 
ratnagarbhagrbocit^ | 

21. 17ab tapyainSnam ivo^ena 

mpDalim adToddhrtSm {| 

19- 23cd kamabhogavihineyaih 

hii& bandhujanena ca { 
19- 24ab dlarayaty ntmano deharii 
tatsamagamak^k^aya 1 1 

f 

I 

j 19- 25od bharta nama param naryS 
Uiu$aDam bhu§a^ir viha [ 
19. 26ab tasyanuiageoa 

j ^hate *py analaiiikila || 


, 19. 26cd du§karaih kurute Ramo 
hino yad anaya viUiub | 

19- 27ab dh^yaty atmano dehaiii 
i na ^kenava^dati || 

19. 27cd imam asitake^tarh 

^tapattranibhanan^ | 

19. 28ab sukharharh duhkhitam dr?tva 
mamapi vyathitarh manab ll 

' 19. 28cd kada tu khalu dubkhasya 
I param yasyati MaithiE | 

I 19- 29ab Raghavasyaprameyasya 
Lak^mai^sya ca jivatab 1 1 

19. 22cd nunam asya punarlabhad 
I Raghavab piidm e$yati | 

' 19. 23ab raja rajyaparibhra§tab 
I punar labdhveva medinim |1 

19. 32 tulyarupavayoyuktim 
tulyabhijanalak$a3(j^ | 
Raghavo *diati Vaiddilm | 
tarn ceyam asitdc^ajoa || 

29. 6 yuktaih tasyaprameyasya 
satyaih sattvavato maya | 
sama^^sayituih l^ryam 
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26 ayam g^viaeaymny enSih 

pumacandranibhananam 

adf^^tspOrvaiTi dul;ikhasya 29- 7ab adr^tadubkha dubkhasya 

dubkhart^ dhyanatatparam 1 1 na hy antam adhigacchati ] 

The question which of the two passages is the original one, need not 
detain us long. It is a priori not very likely that Vi^miki who is credited 
with having composed an epic of the size and rank of the Ramayana would 
need to borrow the idea or the phraseology of such a commonplace soliloquy 
from a poem like the Nalopakhyana. The redactor of the Nala story is, 
therefore, clearly indicated as the poet who would be under obligation for his 
inspiration to the Adi-kavi. This a priori conclusion is happily confirmed in 
the present instance by the fortuitous circumstance that the passage turns 
out to be somewhat of a misfit in our poem. The anomaly, as has been 
suggested above, can be explained only on the supposition that the 
NalopMdiyana lines were borrowed en bloc from a slightly different context. 
The exact phrasing of the speech of the messenger was originally conceived 
for a somewhat different set of circumstances as pictured in the Ramayana, in 
which the soliloquy fits perfectly. The borrowed plumes, as is very often 
the case, do not fit the new incumbent as well as the adapter had imagined 
or at least hoped. We have, therefore, here an indubitable proof of the direct 
borrowing of some Ramayana material by one of the Mahabharata poets. — 
not necessarily of course Kr?na Dvaipayana Vyasa, but one of the 
“ Epigoni ”, the Vyasaids, who carried on the good work commenced by 
Vyasa. 

♦ * ♦ + 

The conclusion that the idea of this solioquy of Sudeva in the 
Nalopakhyana of the Mahabharata must necessarily have been borrowed by 
one of the redactors of the Great Epic from the Ramayaija is perhaps not 
without some significance for an understanding of the general interrelation 
of the Ramayana and the Mahablmata, to which we may here advert in 
passing.2 

The soliloquy discussed above is, as is well known, not by any means the 
only passage in which the Mahabharata, shows contact with its sister epic,® 
and the question arises each time in the mind of the textual critic whether 

1. The corresponding line has been omitted by Gorresio, but is correctly given 
in the Bombay (Nimaya Sagar Press) cd. (1888), 5. 30. 7ab (cf. p. 83), and in the 
Gujarati Printing Press ed. (1916), 5. 30. 7ab (cf. p. 1856), both editions reading 
aham for our ayam. Both Tilaka and Govindarajiya mention (the jxratika) aivasor 
ydmi, showing that they knew the stanza. 

2. The question has been discussed at some length by HoPKiNS, The Great 
Epic oj India, chapter 2 ("Interrelation of the two Epics") ; and by WiNTERNiTZ, 
op. cit., pp. 501-517. See now also Euceniusz Sluszkiewicz, Przyczynki do hadan 
nad dziejami redakcyi Rdmaya^ry. {Contributions d Vhistoire des recensions du Rdmd' 
yana). Polska Akademia Umiejetnosci. Prace Komisji Orientalistyczne Nr. 30. 
Krakdio 1938. 

3. Several such passages are mentioned by Hopkins,! op. cit. p. 73 ft. 
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the Mah^lwatai or the RfeiayaDa is the source of the passage commcHi to 
the two epics, a question to which, owing to the peculiar character and deve- 
lopment of the Indian epics, no general answer is possible, though a partial 
solution of the problem may be attempted. 

As remarked already, the Nala passage is not the only passage for which 
a parallel exists in the Ramayaija. In the Adiparvan, for instance, in a cosmo- 
gonic chapter, I had occasion to draw attention to the fact that a passage of 
some 30 lines (1. 60, 54-67 of the Critical Edition) recurs almost verbatim 
in the Ramayaaja (3. 14. 17-32, ed. Nimaya Sagar Press). No definite evi- 
dence was available in that particular instance to show whether the passage was 
original to the Mahabharata and had been borrowed by the Rtoiayajja, or 
vice versa, or again whether it had been borrowed by both epics independently 
from a third source. There seemed to me, however, to be some slight abrupt- 
ness in the manner in which the staiuzas were introduced in the Mahabharata, 
which would suggest borrowing from the Ramayana, where the context is 
smoother ; but, as the contents of the passage were of a very general nature, 
the third possibility mentioned above, namely, that both epicsl owed the idea 
to a commoiii (Puianic) source, could not be entirely eliminated. 

The Sabhaparvan again supplies the well known kaccit chapter (adhy, 
5), which has its counterpart in the Ramayaria.^ Here also the contents are 
of a very general character, having no direct bearing on the context of either 
the RmnayajQa or the Mahabharata, and the whole passage could well have 
been adapted by bo!.h epics independently from an older Niti tractate. 

On the other hand, in the Araijyakaparvan, commonly known as the 
Vanaparvan, the Ramopakhyana closely follows in general our Rainayai]ia, 
notwithstanding some isolated though striking discrepancies between the two 
accounts.2 There are also not wanting in the R^op^hyana a few of our 
genuine Ramayajja stanzas which have been reproduced either verbatim or 
with but slight verbal alteration. To suggest that the Ramop^iyana was the 
original source which had inspired the revered Adi-kavi to compose his 
Ramayai^ would be again a reductio ad absurdum. The inevitable con- 
clusion is that the diaskeuasts of the Ramopakyiana knew and summarized 
an extensive older Rama epic. The only doubt is whether the redactors of 
the Mahabh^ata] had utilized our version of the Ramayaoa or some other 
older version unknown to us, to which the discrepant traits of our ^isode 
might be traced. After an intensive study and a close comparison of the two 
texts, the late Prof. Jacobi had definitely expressed himself in favour of the 
former alternative, namely, that the Ramopakhyana was a passably accurate 
summary of our Ramayaaja, the discrepancies between the accounts being 
due either to ca^ial misconception or else to natural and unavoidable failure 
of memory, of which instances are common in summaries and abstracts.* 

1. Cf. Hopkins, Amer, Jomiu Phil. vol. xix, p. 149. 

2. Jacobi, Das Rdnidyca(ia, pp. 71 ff. 

3. Jacobi, loc. cit. Contra Hopkins, op. cit., ^>. 63 : “ the subject-matter of 
the Kavya and episode is treated differently in several particulars (detail^ loc. d£)« 
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Jacobi’s view, it seems to me, now finds further confirmation from the in- 
stance discussed above of direct borrowing from our R^utiayaija text in a case 
where there is no intrinsic reason whatsoever for any reference to the Rama- 
yana at all. Evidence seems to be, therefore, gathering to show that our 
Ramayana text — or the bulk of it, at any rate — was used as a “ source ” by the 
diaskeuasts of the Mahabharata. We can even go further and admit with 
Jacobi that the Ramayaqa must already have been “generally familiar as 
an andmt work before the Mahabharata reached its final form."^ On the 
other hand it will have to be admitted that the Mahabharata makes in vari- 
ous ways a distinctly more archaic impression, a fact which has led some 
scholars to regard it as even a much older work than the other epic. We thus 
arrive at the apparent paradox that the Raimyana is older than the Maha- 
bharata and the Mahabharata is older than the Ramayapa. The only way 
we can resolve this paradox is by supposing — as has already been suggested 
by WiNTERNiTZ^ and other writers on the subject — ^that the period of com- 
position of the Rainayaija, which is a work with a distinctly more unitary 
character, falls within the much longer period of the evolution: of the Maha- 
bharata, which latter compared to the other is a very complex and compli- 
cated work indeed. 

This statement of the relationship between the two epics will appear per- 
fectly valid and even natural when we remember that the evolution of the Great 
Epic of India falls into two distinct and separate phases, namely, the Bharata 
and the Mahabharata, the caturvimsatisahasrl (1. 1. 61 Crit. Ed.) and the 
iatasdhasn, a fact which is documented in very clear terms by the work itself — 
and there is no reason to disbelieve it — but which for some unintelligible reason 
is not taken very seriously by p>eople. Assuming, however, this to be a fact — 
which it undoubtedly is — we may hazard what seems to me to be a perfectly 
legitimate conjecture that the Ramayana was composed in the interval which 
separated the Bharata from the Mahabharata. Thus, though we may admit 
that the Ramayaoa was, as Jacobi says, a well-known work before the Maha- 
bharata reached its ultimate form, we must reckon with the possibility that 
when the Ramayai^a itself (minus p)erhaps Books 1 and 7) was composed by 
the poet Valmiki, the heroic poem Bharata — the nucleus of our Mahabharata 
— was already long in existence, current perhaps in some distant part of the 
country and in a different milieu. The Bharata and the Ramayana may have 
been indeed more or less independent products, different in origin and treat- 
ment. But when the Bhargava redactors^^ set to work and converted the 


which points to different workings-over of older matter rather than to copying or 
condensing.” 

1. Jacobi, op^ cii, p. 71. 

2. Op. cit. p. 505. 

3. For the part played by the Bhrgus in the development of the Mahabharata, 
see my *‘Epic Studies (VI) : The Bhrgus and the Bharata : A text-historical study,” 
Annals of the Bhandarkar Orienial Resecach Institute, vol. 18^ pp. 1-7S (particularly, 

pp.'es-re). 
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Bh^ta into the Mahabharata, conceived oa a much larger scale and with a 
much more ambitious programme, they had already the archetype of our 
Ramayajja text before them and they made full use of it, absorbing in their 
own encylopacdic work all that they possibly could, and they were perhaps 
also influenced by it in no small degree. In fact the very impetus to the con- 
version of the Bharata and the compilation of the Mahabharata may well 
have been given by the contact with the sister epic, which appears to have had 
a more elevated ethical standard, a more serious didactic purpose, a much 
higher idealistic view of life, and a wider popular appeal. 

A priori, then, whenever our Mahabharata shows close verbal agreement 
with the older books of the Ramayaija, the presumption would be that we have 
to look upon the Ramayana as the source, assuming of course that the com- 
mon element is not of such a character that it could have been borrowed by 
both ^ics independently from a third source. It is naturally not excluded 
that the Ramayaija in its turn might have been influenced to a certain extent, 
at a still later epoch, in its further development, by the Mahabharata, the new- 
encyclopaedic Dharma Saihhita. In fact there is every indication that the 
interrelation between the two epics will reduce itself to a very complicated 
system of mutual actions and reactions, and it would be interesting to investi- 
gate the question more fully by collation of all possible parallelisms in ideas 
and expression between the two great epics of India. 



THE PROBLEM OF TEXTUAL CRITICISM OF 
THE NIRUKTA 


By 

LAKSHMAN SARUP, Lahore. 

In my Introduction to the NiTukta\ different recensions and stages of 
interpolations of the Nirukta were diseased. That discussion was based on 
the evidence, supplied by MSS., and the commentary of DurgaeSrya. There- 
in, I came to the conclusion that the text of the Nirukta^ which can be re- 
constructed in toto from the commentary of Durgacarya, represents at pre- 
sent the earliest form of the text of the Nirukta, The external evidence, in 
the form of MSS. and commentaries, enables one to trace the history of the 
text of the Nirukta, up to the time^ of Durgacarya only. Beyond the time 
of Durgacarya, external evidence fails to throw any light on the history of 
the text of the Nirukta. This however, does not mean that the text of the 
Nirukta, as represented by the commentary of Durgac^a is identical with 
the archetype. Internal evidence, in the form of a critical examination of 
the text itself, reveals the fact that it had been tampered with even before 
the time of Durgatearya. An attempt is made in this paper to detect the 
interpolations which were inserted in the text of the Nirukta before the time 
of Durgacarya, These additional passages are regarded as int^ral parts of 
the Nirukta by Durgacarya himself but are nevertheless ancient interpola- 
tions. 

Yaska defines and enumerates expletives in N. 1.9 : ^ 

3Tr*FE«^cT '7^'iyw i i 

‘ Now the words which are used — the sense being complete — to fill up a 
sentence in prose,® and a verse in poetic, compositions,^ are expletives : kanif 
vm, id, and u\ 

Suitable quotations are cited to illustrate the use of the four expletives. 
Yaska’s method is to quote a passage in which an expletive is used and to 
ignore it in his commentary on the quoted passage and thereby to show that 

it does not, express, any meaning in that particular passage, e.g., 

^ I is simply paraphrased as I ^ is ignored. Similarly 

1.9.2.) is paraphrased as I, IflL ignored. 


1. Oxford University Press, 1920. 

2. In my opinion, Durga should be assigned to the Ist century AX)., see my 
Introduction to the commentary of Skandasvaveri and Mahe^vara on the Nirukta, 
Vols. Ill and IV. 

3. Lit. ‘ in works of unmeasured syllables \ 

4. Lit. ‘ (in wmks). of measarad qrllables’. 
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92.21.) is paraphrased as ^ ^ %:l ^ 

is ignored. (RV. I. 30.4.) is explained as ^ 1 

^is ignored. 

Four expletives only are enumerated by Yaska in 1.9. Their use is 
illustrated in 1.10. Section 10 should therefore come to an end with spf % 
but it does not. It continues to explain ^ as an expletive, 

I S I g ^ Iva is also used (as an expletive), as ‘ they 

all knew it well * and ‘ they both knew it well.' Firstly, ^ is not included 
in the list of expletives as given by Yaska in 1.9. Had he intended to 
explain iva as an expletive, he would have enumerated it along with the 
four other expletives, and the sentence in 1.9. would have read 
instead of as at present. In my opinion, Yaska did not recognise 

iva as an expletive, and did not therefore include it in the list of expletives in 
1.9. 

Secondly, Yaska explains the quotations cited to illustrate the four ex- 
pletives but in the case of iva, the example is not further paraphrased and it 
is therefore not shown that iva is really an expletive in these two cases. 
The illustration is therefore not in the style of Yaska. Whereas each of the 
four expletives mentioned in 1.9. is illustrated with one example only, iva, 
not enumerated in 1.9, is explained with two examples. In the case of the 
former, passages to illustrate the use of expletives are cited from the RV. 
and some other text not yet discovered, but in the case of the latter, ue. iva, 
examples do not seem to be derived from literature. I wonder if iva has ever 
been used as an expletive in literature. In my opinion, the whole line 
I s 5 If I is a later interpolation. 

Further, the following line in a section on expletives is quite irrelevant : — 

ewifir i 

“ Moreover the word na is combined with id, in (the saise of) * appre- 
hensiwi ' ", 


Similarly, the passage : ^ I f 5?f 

etc. is irrelevant, in a section on expletives. 

“ Moreover, the words na ca are joined with the word id, in interrogation, 
as ‘ do they not drink wine ?," etc. 


Both these passages together with their examples, etymologies are later 
interpolations. In my opinion, the line ^ ^ was immediately 

fdlowed, in the original text of Yaska by the sentence : 


I cf { 

To Kautsa's remarks that Vedic stanzas have no meaning, Yaska re- 
joins that Vedic stanzas are significant, because (their) words are identical 
(with those of the spoken language). It was expected that Yaska would 
illustrate his statement ^ appropriate quotatioi 
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from Vedic literature. But in the text of the Nirukta, this statement of 
Yaska is immediately followed by a Briahmaoa-passage, quite irrelevant to 
the controversy. The Bi^maija-passage is then followed by a quotation 
from RV. X.85.42. This Vedic quotation illustrates the identity of Vedic 
words with the words of the colloquial language and should have been put 
immediately after Yaska's sentence In my opinion, 

the intervening Bi^imana-passage is a later interpolation or at least, it is 
misplaced. This quotation should immediately follow the sentence 

?r I 

In 1.17., Yaska emphasise the utility of etymology in the division of 
words : I Then follow appropriate examples 

to illustrate the same. This topic comes to an end with the switence 
I I The rest of the 17th section, except the last sentence 

is quite irrelevant. The irrelevant passage is the following : — 

sPTTft* ^ ( 2ltf ) I 1 % 

^ I 5T cfT 51^ frj +rrf% i ir% i 

^ qt^pTTH I 

In addition to its irrelevancy, the sentences in the passages, beginning 
with arqrfq etc. are clumsily constructed and are incomplete and inconclusive. 
I think the whole passage q^: ^ 

polation. 

The whole of the eighteenth section is evidently a later interpolation 
‘ Praise of Knowledge ', and ' Censure of ignorance ' are illustrated with two 
Vedic stanzas X.71.4 and X.7L5. There was therefore no need to quote 
non-Vedic verses, in support of the same. Yaska generally quotes from 
Vedic literature. Whenever he finds illustrations from Vedic literature, he 
refrains from quotations from non-Vedic literature. 

The quotation in II. 3 ; etc. does not serve any useful pur- 

pose. There was nothing to be illustrated, so there was no need of a quota- 
tion. 

Moreover Ya^ uses the word nigama to denote a Vedic quotation 
In this case, the word mgama is used for a non-Vedic passage. This is 
against the practice of Yaska. In my opinion, the quotation 
togiether with the words did not originally form an 

integral part of the text of the Nirukta. 

The whole of the fourth section of the second chapter seems to be a 
later interpolation. The quoted verses merely reiterate the idea of the prose 
sentences, at the end of the third section. There are two main ideas in the 
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prose sentences : (1) firstly, a negative idea that etymology should not be 
taught to the unimtiated and to one who is not properly qualified, (2) 
secondly, a positive idea that etymology .^ould be taught to one who is en- 
dowed with rertjim qualities. The prose passage 

I ^ 1 I?tc3f I has its correspondence in the 

second hemistich of the first verse : |J£1I: I Similarly, 

the positive statement : g ^ qra l rnf^ 

m \ has its correspondence in the following line : 

^1^ g^witT ^(f§R ^imfqqrttTj 

The verses merely repeat the ideas of the prose passage. 

Moreover, the verses do not discuss etymology at all. As far as etymo- 
logy is concerned they arc quite irrelevant. They lay down instruction with 
regard to imparting education in general and as such have no special bear- 
ing on etymology. So the whole of this section is not the work of Yaska. 


Gau ‘ earth ’ and its synonyms are dealt with by Yaksa in II. 5-7. The 
end of this discussion is indicated by the statement : 

1 But after applying the closure, the discussicm is again 
cotrtm ued : ^ i f^sfnrrafepci I ?n 

I dW *1^ n vs 11 31 1 etc. 

I think this whole passage is an interpolation. 

Further the following passage : 


^ sn^^gr...^ 

dfg5RR[% II s, II is wholly irrelevant and is, in my opinion, a later 
interpolation. 


What seems to have happened is that some reader or readers wrote these 
passages as notes on the margin of the folios of a MS. At the time of copying 
the MS., the scribe took them to be integral parts of the text of the Nirukta 
and inserted them in the text itself and thereafter they came to be i^ard- 
ed as genuine parts of the Nirukta, But a critical exaxninatkxi enables us 
to separate the genuine from the spurious parts. 
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By 

S. KRISHNASWAMI AIYAN(3AR, Madras. 

The image illustrated above is the main image in the great temple at 
Elephanta, or Gharapuri as it is called, and is described by Cordrington in 
the following words : — “ Behind it is the great trinity, the Trimurti, or rather 
Mahesamurti, in which the qualities of Brahma, the creator, and Vishnu 
the preserver, are portrayed as being absorbed by, and comprehended in, the 
dominating personality of Siva, Lingesvara/’^ This statement raises a number 
of points of interest not merely to the artist but to the student of Sanskrit 
literature generally. The first point that arises out of this is whether Tri- 
murti and Mahesamurti are terms synonymous, and whether they are, in the 
form expressed in the image here, describable as the great trinity. “ The 
great trinity ” in Indian parlance would be the three murtis, Brahma, Vishnu, 
Siva in the plenitude of their power and qualities, each represented by itself 
with all the characteristic symbols, weapons, etc. As such these should be, 
and are generally, represented as separate figures Brahma, Vishnu and Siva, 
even where they happen to be located in the same shrine, as in one of the 
caves at Mahabalipuram, and the cave at Trichinopoly, both of which belong 
to the period of Pallava ascendency. But the Trimurti is also represented 
as a single image where the three are combined, each with distinctive fea- 
tures, so that the distinct character of the three murtis is still maintained, 
and, as a general rule, in a Saiva Trimurti, the central figure would be that 
of Siva, the figure on the right of the central image being that of Brahma, 
and that on the left Vishnu. If the image at Gharapuri is Trimurti, we 
shall have to find the distinct features of Brahma, Vishiju, iSiva in the three 
faces constituting the composite figure. 

An examination of the figure will show clearly that the figure to the 
right of the centre could hardly be described as Brahma by any stretch of 
thought. If any slpecific feature should be indicated as invalidating this 
description, the ornam<mt of the skull on the head which is visible, the 
rather grim look of the countenance, the form of the moustach, and the ab- 
sence of the beard would n^ative any identification with Brahma, or the 
possibility of regarding it as a representation of Brahma. In respect of the 
figure on the left also, it would not be easy to find features characteristic of 
Vishiju. The description therefore of the figure as Trimurti, as the term is 
ordinarily understood, seems to be unsuitable. 

The question would naturally arise what then is the form of the Tri- 
murti represented. Mah^amurti would certainly be nearer to that, Mah^ 

Ct 


1. The Legacy of India, p. 97, 
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or Mahelvara, or, in a higher form, Sada^ivamurti or Sa(£khya are the 
terms used to r^resent the supreme form of 5iva, where the Supreme Being, 
the divinity in its highest form, includes within it the functions and features 
of the three Murti^ which become subordinate, and are actually subordinated 
in any physical representation. The ordinary representation of Siva in this 
supreme form is with five faces, four facing the directions, and the fifth top- 
ping them air and facing the east. According to the Kamika Agama, and 
other Saiva Agamas, these separate faces have distinct features of their own, 
and distinct names as well, the dominating features being Saiva neverthe- 
‘ less. The top face is isana, which name is also applied to the eastward- 
looking face sometimes. But the distinctive name for the eastward looking 
face is given as Tatpuruska; the face to the right looking towards the south 
is Agkora ; the face looking towards the west Sadyojata and the face looking 
towards the north is Vdmadeva. This is the supreme form of Siva as Sada- 
khya or Sada^ivamurti. But these very Agamas prescribe that this figure of 
Sad&^vamurti or Sadakhya may also be represented in images with three 
faces, or even a single face. It would be well therefore to examine this figure 
at Gharapuri to decide : whether it at all answers to this description. According 
to the Dhy^a slokas set down below for the three faces here, these should 
be Aghora to the right, Uana, or Tatpurusha, the middle one, and Vdma- 
deva, the one to the left. The main feature of these is that all of them 
should exhibit clearly and beyond possibility of error, the Saiva character 
of the faces while the the notions underlying Trimurti demand the character- 
istics of the three separate Murtis, and the notion of the dominance of Siva 
is not so obvious. While therefore we may well call this figure Mahe^amurti, 
Mah^varamurti or Sad^sivamurti, it would not do to call it Trimurti, 

I^an^vayamurdhva-digvaramukham vandamahe nirmalam 

Purvam Tatpurusham cha Kuhkuma nibham yamyam tvaghoram 
Haram 

Vamam merujapaprasuna sadr^m Yad Vamadevam viduh 

Sadyojata mahaprayam(bham) cha paramam gokshiraphena-prabrfiam 

— {Silparatna, Ch. XXII.) 

I^nam sphatik&bha(pa) murti vadanam Yatkuhkuma parichim? 

Purvam Tatpurusham tathasvini nibha Yamyancha Ghdiananam 

Yatpragvam vadanam ya bhava sadrsam vamam tathachottare 
Sadyojata-mukhantu pakimamitam gokshlra-tulya prabhara. 

— (Kamika Agama) 

The two passages quoted above are from the Silparatna and from the 
Kamika Agama respectively. In respect of these, the following remarks 
of CODRINGTON deserve attention. Early in the chapter he states it as his 
conviction that “the doctrinaire’s condemnation of a literary approach to 
any art, just because it is literary, is not justifiable. The formulae of the 
academic aesthetician or the inspired selectiven^ of the dilettanti, both of 
them so certain of the purity of their appredatioo, are too static to reach 
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the heart of the matter and too small to take in actual Hav- 

ing said that, he has the following remarks neverthdess regarding these liter- 
ary works as applied to sculpture. The Common approach to the study 
of Indian art, specially sculpture, is through the numerous Sastras or icono- 
graphical passages of the Paur^ic literature. These works are late, and 
their descriptions do not tally with the sculptures of the early medieval period. 
From the 10th century onwards iconography undoubtedly became staiidard- 
ised ; even then it is evident that the sculptures vary geographically and 
the nomenclature of the various texts differs. The intentions of this literature 
are largdy mnemonic, the passages serving as dhyana-shlokas, instructing the 
worshipper as to how he should visualize the god.” The points that call 
for remark in this citation are that all these works are characterised as 
late in point of time, and that they do not conform to the earlier examples 
of sculpture available ; and the next point is that these are intended to be 
merely dhyraa-slokas rather for the purpose of the worshipper than for the 
sculptor to proceed upon. In regard to the first, while it is possible that a 
particular text may be late, as many of these texts in fact are, it would be 
rather difficult to prove that all of them alike are late. Apart from that, 
there is a sculptural and iconographic tradition which goes back to a time 
much anterior to getting recorded in literary works. The underlying Agamaic 
principle in regard to these pieces of sculptures is that the sculptor merely 
tries to translate in stone or wood or other material that he might make 
use of, an idea formed in the mind as to the form and features of a particular 
Murti brought under contemplation. This is of the essence of Indian image 
worship. The worshipper imagines God in a particular form, and offers his 
worship. It is to fix this form in mind that images come in and get made. 
The essential feature therefore is the Dhyana first of all, contemplaticm upon 
God in one form or another, according as it suits not necessarily the will or 
pleasure, but the actual notion underlying the devotee’s conception of the 
deity for the particular occasion and for the particular purpose. As such 
then there should have been canons which may not have developed to the 
stage of being set down in text books. It is therefore a very material matter 
what the conception of a particular form of the image happens to be before 
it gets to be rendered in stone, and it is these imaginary conceptions that 
are rendered in the form of prescriptions for the making of images in the 
acknowledged text books Agamaic, architectural and iconographic. That in 
works of art, the Hindu artist proceeded on this principle is brought home 
to us in a casual comparison by a poet who speaks of a particularly charm- 
ing girl, as caie who looked “ like a picture formed in the mind of an artist 
before it is actually translated into the painting.” Describing young Mioi- 
mekhalai going into the house of a Brahman lady for the first alms after 
the assumption of the role of a Biksunl, she went into the vestibule of the 
house and stood silent because of shyness. In describing that, the poet 


1 Opud dti. 77. 
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says "*8he stood a picture, fancy formed, in the mind of a painter before 
being actually transformed to the canvas'*. This casual reference would 
indicate that, whether it is painting or sculpture, or whatever it is, the work 
of an artist is conceived in fancy, before it is translated into a material 
form of painting or sculpture or iconography. This is the more so as a 
matter of necessity where the image concerned happens to be that of Gods 
and Goddesses, images pertaining to whom could have no natural psychical 
features outside to copy from. Therefore in respect of sculpture and icono- 
graphy in particular, the normal order seems to be imagination first, and 
execution next. 

So in the case of this figure in the Elephant temple, the image there 
would depend upon what actually the person or the body of people cc«i- 
cemed wanted to erect there, and that ought to be decided on the basis 
of the features ascribed to particular Murtis. Therefore texts or no texts, 
the! features of a particular Murti have to be fancied, and that fancy trans- 
lated in canvas or images or pieces of sculpture. This Murii therefore must have 
been that of Sadasiva or Sadakhya with five faces, rendered for convenience 
only with three faces, as such a representation with three faces, or even a single 
face, is permitted according to the Kaxnika Agama. The elaborate Dhyana- 
ilokas which describe him differently in that very work, with far more ela- 
borate features, are apparently intended for separate representation of these 
Murtis, and not in a composite form, and, where one fancies this in that 
separate form, he has to reproduce them in that form in picture. 



XCARYAPARAMPARA OF WESTERN SANKRITISTS 

By 
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Prof. Dr. F. W. Thomas says in his Presidential Address to the ‘ Ninth 
AU'lndia Oriental Conference' held at Trivandrum in December, 1937 : — 

‘ If I might claim to bring, in return for the honour conferred upon 
one invited from outside, anything worthy of consideration, it would be, I 
know, only as the vehicle of a tradition. I do now indeed sincerely feel that 
circumstances have conspired to invest me with a quasi-representative charac- 
ter which happily shrouds my personal inadequacy. As a pupil of Cowell 
(1826-1903) and a remote successor in London and Oxford of Horace Hay- 
man Wilson (1786-1860;, in London, also of Ballantyne (? -1864) and 

others ; as having worshipped at the feet of Barth (1834-1916), Kern (B. 
1833-? ), and of Aufrecht (1822-1907), whose tradition went back to 

the days of Lassen and Bopp (1791-1867) ; as a junior friend of Buhler 
(1837-1898), Kielhorn, Fleet (1847-1917), Jacob and Burgess, whom you 
knew in India, and of Senart (1847-1928), Kuhn, Pischel ( ?-1908), 

Oldenberg, Eggeling, Jacobi (1850-1937), Rhys DA\^DS, and how many 
others, I feel, that though I may not have personally known Max Muller 
(1823-1900) and Monier Williams, (1819-99) Weber, (B. 1825- ?) 
Bohtlingk (1815-1904) or Roth (1821-95), not to mention many another 
famous name of that period, yet my roots do really reafh far back into the 
European past of our studies and that in some degrees I am authorized to 
pronounce in their name a benediction upon your work/ 

PROF. ANTOINE LEONARD CHEZY : (1773-1832) 

The famous French Sanskritist and the first French savant to learn and 
teach Saihsiqta. Also, the first Sanskrit Professor at the College de France, 
Rendered valuable services to Sanskrit as an editor and translator of Indian 
works. 

Also a poet in Sarhskrta. 

Famous among his pupils : (c) A. W. Von Schlegel, the first Profes- 
sor of Sanskrit in Germany (University of Bonn) and the first in Germany 
to develop an extensive activity as a Sanskrit scholar by means of editions 
of texts, translations and other philological works. 

(6) Prof. F. Bopp. (c) Prof. E. Burnouf. 

Prof. EUGENE burnouf : (1801^52). 

Pupil of Prof. A. L. Chezy whom he succeeded as a Professor of San- 
skrit (1932) at the College de France in Paris. ‘Author of a new move- 
ment which has given to Sanskrit scholarship an entirely new character. 
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An excellent scholar, but at the same time a man of wide views and true 
historical instincts and the last man to waste his life on mere Nalas and 
Sakuntalas. Being brought up in the old traditi(Mis of the classical school 
in France, then for a time a promising young barrister, with influential friends 
at his side and with a brilliant future before him, he was not likdy to spend 
his life on pretty Sanskrit ditties. What he wanted when he threw him- 
self on Sanskrit was history, human-history, world-history, and with an mi- 
erring grasp he laid hold of Vedic literature and Buddhist literature, as 
the two stuping stones in the slou^ of Indian literature. He died young 
and has left a few arches only of the building he wished to rear. But his 
spirit lived on in his pupils and his friends, and few would deny that the 
first impulse, directly or indirectly, to all that has been accomplished since 
by the students of Vedic and Buddhist literatures was given by Burnoot 
and his lectures at the College de France' — Max MOller. 

His ^8:^ or fellow-students were A. W. VON Schlegel and Prof. 
F. Bopp. 

The foremost of his pupils : Prof. F. Bopp, Prof. Th. GoldstOcker, 
Dr. R. Roth, Prof. Max Muller and Gorressio, the famous* Italian 
Sanskritist. Died in 1852, the year in which two reputed Indologists, Dr. 
A. Hillebrandt and Prof. K. F. Geldner were bom. 

PROF. FRANZ BOPP : (1791—18671. 

The Father of Comparative Philology. Studied Oriental languages, 
especially Saihskrit, under Windischmann. Went to Paris in 1812, in order 
to devote himsdf to the study of Oriental languages and there studied San- 
skrit at the feet of Silvestre de Sacy, Prof. A. L. Chezy and Prof. E. Bur- 
NOXJF, the last of whom was his junior by a decade. Prom 1821 till death 
(i. e., 1867) Professor of Oriental Languages at the University of Berlin. 

' A thoroughly sober investigator of Indian literature, it was he who became 
the founder of a new science. Comparative Philology, which was destined 
to a great future — and this by means of his book Conjugations-system — 
published in 1816. In the investigation of Indian literature, #too, he has 
rendered invaluable services. Already in his Conjugaiions-system, he gave as 
an appeadix, some episodes from the Rdmdyaa^a and Mahd-Bharata in metri- 
cal translations from the original text, besides some extracts from the Vedas 
after Colebrooke’s English translatkm. With rare skill, he then singled out 
of the great epic Mahdbkarata the wonderful story of king Nala and Dama- 
yanG and made it universally accessible by means of a good critical edition 
with a Latin translation. It has, in fact, becc»ne almost traditi(Mial at all 
Western Universities where Sanskrit is taught, to sdect the Nala-epieode as 
the first reading for the students. A number of other episodes from the 
Mtokabharata, too, were publi^ed for the first time and translated into Ger- 
man by Bopp. His Sanskrit Grammar (1827, 1832 and 1934) and his Glos- 
sa:Tium Sanscriium (Berlin 1830) have done verv much to further the study 
of Sanskrit in Germany* 
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The year 1367 is a memoiaMe one in the annals of Oriental learning, for, 
in this year Raja Radha^Kanta Dev' Bahadur, the erudite and feunous 
author of the first Sanskrit Encyclopeedia, the ^abda-Kalpadrunui, as wdl as 
F^f- Bopp dqjarted from this world, while Sister Nivedita, Dr Hiral^ 
Dr. Sten Koxow and Dr. F. W. Thomas were bom. 

^tof, Bopp's felloW'Students : — Th. Goldstuckek, Dr. R. Roth, 
Prof "Max Muller and P^of. Goressio. 

's pupils : — Prof. Th. Bexfey, Prof. Otto Vox Bohtlixgk, Prof. 
T‘ RECHT as well as Prof. Muller. 

PROF. THEODORE AUFRECHT ; (1822—1907). 

The reputed Sanskritist of Germany. Pupil of Prof. Bopp at tiie Uni- 
versity of Berlin. Professor of Sanskrit at the Gottingen University. In 
1852 ^jpointed in the Bodleian Library. In 1862, Professor of Sanskrit and 
Comparative Philology at the University of Edinburgh. In 1875, honoured 
with LL. D., by the Edinburgh University. Shortly after, left for the Uni- 
versity of Bonn as Professor of Sanskrit. 

His fellow-students : — Prof. Th. Bexfey, Prof. Bohtlixgk and Prof. 
Max Mlxler. 

His Successors at Edinburgh : — ^Dr. J. Eggeling and Dr. A. B. Keith. 

Famous among his pupils : — Dr. P. Peterson, Dr. H. Jacobi, Dr. 
E. J. T. Hultzsch and Prof. Dr. F. W. Tho^las. 

Prof. Aufrecht is too well-known to fame in the Oriental world to need 
mention through his Catalogus Catalogarum (in 3 Vols. 1891, 1896 and 1903) 
at which he worked for over 40 years, a real triumph of industry coupled 
with skill and erudition, and these Vols. are now being brought up-to-date by 
the Madras University with the co-operation of eminent South Indian 
Sanskritists. 

The yeL 1822 is remarkable to the Indologists, for, in this year were 
bom Prof. Aufrecht, Dr. R. Rost, the Sanskrit savant and the learned 
librarian of the India oflice, and M. M., Paravastu Venkata Rangac^ya, 
the talente^ author of the Laghu-sabdartha-sarvasvc, a Sanskrit Encydo- 
psedia, more copious than the ^abda-kalpalTiona and more daborate and 
authentic than the Vdcaspatya, and one of tlie first four recipients of the 
honoured and coveted title of M ahd-makopftdhynya at the Diamond Jubilee 
of Queen Victoria (1887). 

PROF. HENRY THOMAS COLEBROOKE : (1765—1836). 

One of the illustrious picxieers among En^sh Orientalists. Chief 
Justice of the Court at (Calcutta (1801). Hony. Professor of Sanskrit 
at Fort William (Joll^e, Calcutta. President, Asiatic Sodety of Bengal. 
Director, Royal Asiatic Society which he helped to found in 1823. The 
savant who, after Sir William Jones, carried the torch of Indian Culture 
to subsequent generations of scholars. A koeri mathematician and a versatile 
g'Tiius. Philology, Astronomy, Law and Mathematics daiined his at t e n t io a 
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equally. The pioneer to write valuable essays on Indian Philosophy, reli- 
gious life, grammar, astronomy and arithmetic. His Essays on the Vedas 
(1805), most famous. Edited and translated a number of inscriptions. 
Wrote a Sanskrit Grammar in English and translated some famous works 
on Law. Acquired an exceedingly diversified collection of rare books and 
MSS. worth about £10,000, which he presented to the Library of thr East 
India Company. This collection is to-day one of the valuable tr* .’sures 
of the India Office Library in London. The most illustrious of hi? «upils 
was Prof. H. H. Wilson. 

PROF. HORACE HAYMAN WILSON: (1786—1860). 

The famous English Sanskrit ist. Attended Prof. Max Muller’s first 
lecture. Pupil of H. T. Colebrooke and first Boden Professor of Sanskrit 
at the Oxford University (1833-60). Oriental Visitor at the Hailebur^ 
College in succession to Charles Wilkinson, in which capacity Wilson was 
succeeded by Prof. F. Johnson and Prof. M. Monier Williams. Wilson's 
successors to the Boden Chair for Sanskrit were Prof. M. Monier Williams 
(since 1860), Dr. A. A. MacDonell (1899-1926), Dr. F. W. Thomas 
(1926-37), and Dr. E. H. Johnston (since 1937). Prof. Wilson was 
also the Librarian of the India Office Library after Charles Wilkins, and 
Wilson’s successors at this office were Dr. J. B, Ballantyne (1861-64), 
Dr. R. Rost and Dr. F. W. Thomas. 

Wilson became famous through his Theatre of the Hindus in. 2 Vols. 

Famous amcHig his pupils : — Dr. Ballantyne, Prof. M. Monier 
Williams, Prof. Cowell and Prof. Griffith. 

PROF. E. B. COWELL : (1826—1903). 

Pupil of Prof. H. H. Wilson. Attended the first lectur , of Prof. Max 
Muller. His fellow-students were Dr. Ballantyne, of. Monier 
Williams and Prof. Griffith. 

Prof. Cowell was the ‘ Gum ’ of perhaps the greatest number of Eng- 
ish Sanskritists. For sometime since 1856, Prof. Cowell was the Professor 
of History and Political Economy at the Calcutta Presidency CoU^pe and 
later, President of the Sanskrit College, Calcutta. His special friends and 
guides here in Sanskrit were M. M., Mahe^candra-Nyayaratna, Prem- 
CHAND Tarka-vagiSa, and Jayanarayana Tarka-pancanan. Left India 
for England (1863). First Professor of Sanskrit and Comparative Philology 
at Cambridge University (1867-1903) in which capacity he served for a 
period of 36 years (1867-1903). His successors here : Prof. C. Bendall 
(1903-06), Ptof. E. J. Rapson (1906-36) and Dr. H. W. Bailey (since 
1936). 

His pupDs : — Prof. E. J. Rapson, Prof. M. A. Foucher, Prof. R. A. 
Neil. Dr. F. W. Thomas, C. M. Riding, Miss Arundale, Dr. L. D. Bar- 
nett and Principal Nilamani Mukherji (in 1895^ of the Calcutta San- 
skrit College. 
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PROF. THEODORE BENFEY : (1809—81). 

The famous German Sanskritist. Distinguished linguist and folk-lorist 
Pupil of Prof. Bopp. For some time, Professor of Sanskrit at Frankfort 
From 1848, Extra-Professor of Sanskrit and Comparative Philology and 
Professor from 1862, in the Gottingen University. 

His fellow-students : — Prof. Bohtlingk, Prof. Aufrecht and Prof. 
Max Muller. 

Famous among his pupils : — Dr. G. Buhler, the Prismatic Scholar, 
the Dhruva of Indology and a veritable Vasi§tha of Indo-Aryan Research ; 
Prof. E. Senary, the famous French Orientalist, Dr. J. Wackernagel, Dr. 
A. A. MacDonell, and Eh. C. Bendall. 
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